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PREFACE 

IN  committing  to  the  press  this  unpretentious  little  book  I  beg 
to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  inspiration  and 
assistance  towards  its  preparation  to  my  revered  old  teacher 
and  friend  the  late  Rev.  John  Grant  Michie,  whose  books  on 
Decside,  Logic  Coldstone  and  Loch  Kinord,  as  well  as  his 
enthusiasm,  in  reviving  other  local  memories,  otherwise  all  but 
dead  and  forgotten,  strongly  impressed  my  youthful  mind:  to  my 
own  father  for  many  of  the  old  local  traditions  and  current  say- 
ings and  by  his  manifested  intercut  in  so  many  of  the  people  and 
characters  in  the  parish  and  surrounding  district ;  and  to  my 
brother  William  and  my  nephew  David  A.  Stewart  who,  on  my 
retirement  from  active  service  in  the  Customs  Office  in  Chatham, 
Ontario,  urged  me  to  undertake  the  writing  of  these  talcs  and 
memories,  and  have  given  willing  and  most  appreciated  assistance 
in  collecting  materials,  arranging  chapters  and  reading  proofs. 

I  trust  that  the  narrative  thus  produced  may  prove  of  some 
interest  to  the  rising  generation  at  least  and  that  it  may  help  its 
readers  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  struggles  of  their  fore- 
fathers and  to  exerci>c  in  the  trials  with  which  they  themselves 
will  doubtless  be  confronted  a  like  faith,  courage  and  patience. 

D.R.F. 
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Introduction 


RIVERS  that  rise  in  distant  watersheds,  and  plunge  and 
hurry,  or  wind  their  ways  more  slowly,  to  the  sea,  have 
often  been  taken  as  pictures  and  parables  of  life,  the  life 
of  a  man,  or  the  composite  life  of  families  or  clans  or  races  of 
men.    All  the  rivers  run  to  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full. 

If  it  were  given  to  us  to  choose  from  all  rivers  the  one  that 
should  picture  and  typify  life,  much  could  be  said  for  the 
Scottish  Dee,  vivacious,  sparkling,  temperamental,  even  head- 
strong, but  strongly  individual,  and  without  a  dull  mile  or  an 
ugly  prospect  from  sources  to  sea.  Born  in  romance  in  the 
trickling  streamlets  of  snowy  mountains  and  the  slopes  of  a 
thousand  heathered  hills. 

"In  many  a  place 

Its  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round. 
With  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound." 

With  hide-and-seek  and  charming  escapades,  in  splash  and  dash 
of  rapids  and  cascades,  they  pass  an  impetuous  youth.  In 
passionate  spate,  they  make  even  the  great  grey  rocks  scour  out 
channels  for  their  waters.  Artists  haunt  their  delightsome  banks 
and  anglers  their  laughing  shallows.  Gladly  they  turn  the  useful 
wheels  that  grind  the  millers'  corn.  Still  with  the  youthful 
sparkle  of  its  tributary  streamlets,  the  full  river  threads  its  way 
by  hill  and  croft,  past  farmstead  and  hamlet,  to  the  great  grey 
city  where  ships  from  far  ports  harbour  in  its  waters,  then  on, 
"Below  the  kirk,  below  the  mill,  below  the  lighthouse  top,"  until 
its  heather-browned  waters  interweave  with  the  welcoming  waves 
of  the  eternal  sea. 

Midway  in  the  course  of  this  river  Dee  lies  the  valley  of 
Cromar,  and  here,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
four  family  streams  met  that  have  more  or  less  flowed  together 
since  that  time.  The  Farquharsons,  Fletchers,  Stewarts  and 
Maitlands  neighlxmred,  intermarried,  suffered  together  the  up- 
sets of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  passed  through  the  "Ten 
Years'  Conflict"  and  the  Disruption,  and  in  the  second  half  of 
that  remarkable  century  founded  homes  near  together  in  far 
Canada,  chiefly  in  the  townships  of  Tilbury  Hast  and  Raleigh, 
in  the  County  of  Kent,  Ontario. 
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What  were  the  sources  of  their  four  family  streams?  From 
what  bubbling  springlets  on  what  distant  hills  did  they  flow? 
Whence  came  these  positive  personalities,  their  outlook  on  life, 
their  humour,  their  wisdom,  their  principles,  their  faith?  What 
can  be  learned  and  told  of  these  streamlets  that  met  at  Cromar, 
flowed  together  for  a  time  and  are  now  inevitably  diverging? 

To  recall,  and  search  out  and  write  these  histories,  none  is 
so  well  fitted  as  "Uncle  Donald"  Farquharson,  who  brings  to 
them  the  exactness  of  one  versed  in  the  law,  the  keen  scent  of 
an  antiquarian,  and  the  kindly  sympathies  of  one  who  loves  his 
fellow  men.  Up  to  fourscore  and  beyond,  all  that  he  has  met 
and  lived  through  has  interested  him  deeply.  From  boyhood  he 
has  carried  the  stories,  and  the  atmosphere,  of  those  who  were 
then  fourscore.  As  eldest  son,  and  from  longest  and  closest 
contact,  he  inherits  most  from  "Grandfather"  Charles  Farquhar- 
son, in  whom,  more  than  in  any  other  known  to  present  genera- 
lions,  lived  the  history  and  traditions,  the  poetry  and  song,  the 
humour  and  proverbial  wrisdom  of  our  people.  And  to  these 
recollections  and  inheritances  he  has  diligently  added  the  gather- 
ings from  wide  reading.  Moreover,  in  his  own  household,  all 
four  family  streams  are  equally  blended. 

The  book  promises  some  record  of  four  families  of  Cromar, 
but  gives  much  more.  To  one  who  would  search  out  his 
ancestors  and  know  them,  even  a  bare  genealogical  list  of  names, 
such  as  the  chapter  in  early  Bible  history  about  who  begat  whom, 
is  of  some  interest.  But  how  much  better  to  be  shown  the  very 
manner  of  men  and  women  they  were,  the  very  deeds  of  their 
doing,  the  very  words  of  their  lips.  What  is  even  more  difficult, 
and  of  still  greater  value,  is  his  reconstruction  for  us  of  the 
little  worlds  they  lived  in,  their  glimmering  early  lights  growing 
brighter,  their  crude  scratchings  of  the  soil  becoming  scientific 
agriculture,  their  hovels  in  time  changing  to  houses,  their  feuds 
and  savagery  giving  place  to  ordered  life,  their  schools  and 
schoolmasters,  their  churches  and  ministers,  their  laws  and  their 
landlords,  their  customs  and  beliefs,  even  the  witches  and  war- 
locks of  their  earlier  day. 

Quite  apart  from  the  four  families,  there  is  a  general  and 
permanent  value  in  such  reminiscences  about  the  Aberdeenshire 
of  two  past  centuries,  and,  more  vaguely,  of  three.  In  these 
days  of  the  King  at  Balmoral,  American  tourists  on  every  loch, 
London  anglers  in  every  stream,  and  auld  Scotia  furnishing 
"heids  o'  departments,"  and  jokes,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  world, 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  Highlands  were  discovered  some 
centuries  after  America,  that  some  of  the  ancestors  here  por- 
trayed for  us  were  as  remote  from  the  England  of  their  day  as 
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we  are  from  Afghanistan,  and  that  Lowland  Scots  of  even  the 
later  eighteenth  century,  if  they  were  forced  to  travel  in  the 
Highlands,  prepared  by  making  their  wills. 

And  of  almost  equal  general  value  are  the  stories  of  the 
emigrations  that  filled  the  wildernesses  of  Ontario,  of  the  self 
dependent  lives  of  the  pioneers,  the  conquest  of  the  forests  and 
marshes,  the  ashes  and  black  salts,  and  the  first  seedlings  raked 
in  between  the  tree  stumps. 

So  much  the  author  has  tried  to  give,  and  admirably 
succeeded  in  giving.  Something  he  did  not  try  to  give,  all  who 
know  him  will  delight  to  find  also  in  his  book,  his  own  ways  of 
thinking,  his  interpretation  of  events,  his  philosophy  of  life,  his 
standard  of  morals,  his  own  faith,  his  own  much-beloved  self. 
For  this  as  much  as  for  anything  he  set  out  to  tell  will  the  book 
be  valued  by  all  of  kindred  blood,  and  many  of  other  life  streams 
as  well. 

To  any  in  the  four  families  who  have  a  sense  of  history, 
who  delight  to  look  both  back  and  forward,  and  to  keep  the 
romance  and  philosophy  of  the  past  alive  within  the  present,  this 
record  will  be  a  source  of  perpetual  interest.  At  times  we  may 
have  caught  ourselves  wondering  how  the  newer  generations 
could  quite  get  a  grasp  of  life  aright  without  the  traditions  that 
came  down  to  us,  the  fairy  lore,  the  pawky  humour,  the  ripe 
wisdom,  the  broad  doric.  Here  they  are,  and  no  longer 
dependent  upon  our  hazy  recollections.  Here  by  the  wondrous 
magic  of  a  printed  book  our  children  and  children's  children  for 
generations  to  come  may  have  a  living  picture  of  some  of  the 
sources  of  their  race  and  blood. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  people,  otherwise  excellent,  kind 
parents,  and  upright  citizens,  who  have  little  interest  in  such 
backward  going  thoughs.  Frederick  Locker- Lampson,  much  as 
he  liked  and  respected  the  generation  that  followed  him,  scarcely 
knew  which  was  more  trying,  "their  languid  endurance  of  a 
family  story,  or  their  inaccurate  rej>etition  of  it."  So  he  "buried 
his  treasure,"  his  family  "confidence,"  in  print,  not  trusting,  to 
use  another  figure,  "his  frail  cargo  of  memories  to  oral  tradition." 
"At  all  events,"  he  continues,  "I  have  now  done  all  I  have 
strength  to  do — more  than  most  men  would  think  worth  doing 
at  all  .  Hut  if  on  some  far-off  day,  any  honest  man  or  quicfc- 
witted  woman  of  my  stock  .  .  .  should  chance  ti|>on  this  book  of 
mine  .  .  .  and  l>e  pleased  to  read  it  indulgently  and  with  the 
faintest  tincture  of  gratitude,  my  cold  shade  will  be  satisfied,  and 
seek  no  farther  reward  for  his  lalx»ur." 
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That,  of  course,  was  among  the  more  prosaic  Sassenach.  In 
the  far  flung  members  of  the  four  families  of  Cromar  we  may  be 
sure  "the  blood  is  strong,  the  heart  is  Highland"  enough  to 
ensure,  both  now  and  in  years  to  come,  a  much  warmer  welcome 
and  a  better  cherishing  of  this  family  record. 

Here,  then,  from  the  author  and  his  generation,  and  from 
those  who  went  before,  to  us  and  our  generation,  and  to  those 
who  will  follow  after,  comes  this  unique  gift,  this  record  of  all 
that  can  be  recalled  out  of  the  deepening  shadows  of  a  past  that 
is  especially  ours. 

"O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme ! 
Though  deep,  yet  clear :  though  gentle  yet  not  dull : 
Strong  without  rage :  without  o'erflowing,  full." 

DAVID  A.  STEWART. 


TALES  AND  MEMORIES 

OF 
CROMAR  AND  CANADA 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  DAWN  OF  HISTORY  IN  LOGIE-COLDSTONE. 

THE  families  of  Farquharson — Fletcher,  Stewart — Maitland 
and  the  related  family  of  Forbes,  and  others  with  whom 
this  narrative  is  chiefly  concerned  had  all,  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  established  themselves  in  the  parish  of 
Logic-Coldstonc  which  is  situated  in  the  vale  of  Cromar  in 
Western  Aberdeen-shire,  Scotland.  Indeed,  the  Farquharsons 
and  Fletchers  had  had  there,  or  in  that  neighborhood,  their 
habitat  for  some  generations  previous  to  that  time. 

Logie  and  Coldstone  had  been  originally  separate  parishes, 
but,  in  the  year  1618,  they  became  united  under  the  hyphenated 
name  of  Logie-Coldstone.  The  name  Logic  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  word  "lagan,"  meaning  a  stretch  of  low- 
lying  land — generally  beside  a  stream  having  high  ground  on 
both  sides,  and  is  descriptive  of  that  part  of  the  parish  now 
known  as  "the  Burn-side  of  Logie,"  which,  afterwards  had  given 
its  name  to  the  whole  Parish.  The  name  "Coldstone,"  also,  as 
indeed  the  names  of  most  of  the  farms  and  hills  in  the  district, 
is  derived  from  the  Gaelic,  though,  unlike  Logie  which,  as 
"Logy"  or  "Logic"  has  always  preserved  the  same  form,  Cold- 
stone  has,  at  different  times,  been  spelt  in  at  least  five  different 
ways — "Colessen,"  "Colcoyon,"  "Codilston,"  "Colquhaldstane" 
and  finally  "Coldstone"  as  at  present. 

The  parish  of  Coldstone,  in  the  state  of  Nature,  had  been 
extremely  wet,  a  large  portion  of  its  surface  being  marshy  or 
entirely  covered  with  water,  fed  from  mountain  and  other 
streams  from  different  directions.  The  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Michie, 
who,  while  school-master  of  Logie-Coldstone  was  the  present 
writer's  respected  teacher,  points  out  in  his  "History  of  Logie- 
Coldstone,"  that  the  original  name  had  most  likely  been  "Cull- 
struan,"  derived  from  the  Gaelic  words  "cull"  a  corner  and 
"struan,"  a  running  stream,  and  would  mean  "watery  corner" 
or  "a  corner  of  streams."  That,  at  any  rate,  should  have  been 
truly  descriptive  of  the  parish,  not  only  as  to  its  then  condition, 
but  also  as  to  its  unchanging  geographical  situation  as  the  North- 
westerly corner  of  the  vale  of  Cromar.  The  names  of  both  Logie 
and  Coldstone  in  their  original  and  resj>cctive  forms  as  given 
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above,  are  very  old,  both  dating  back,  it  is  believed,  to  about 
1100  A.D. 

The  Vale  or  District  of  Cromar  is  bounded  or  enclosed  by 
its  four  hills — Morven  on  the  West,  Pressn'dye  on  the  North, 
Ledilick  on  the  East,  and  Mulloch,  with  connecting  hills,  on  the 
South,  and  measures  from  East  to  West  some  four  or  five  miles, 
and  from  North  to  South  about  six  miles.  Its  name,  according 
to  Rev.  Robert  Farquharson,  in  his  contribution  to  "The  Old 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland"  which  he  dates  in  1793,  is  a 
corrupted  form  of  the  Gaelic  word  Cruievar,  which,  in  the 
original  signifies  "The  bught  or  cattlefold  of  Mar,"  the  surround- 
ing hills,  no  doubt,  suggesting  such  an  enclosure. 

PREHISTORIC  REMAINS. 

In  the  district  are  found  many  traces  of  ancient  times 
reaching  back  to  the  stone  age.  To  that  period,  without  doubt, 
belong  the  forts  or  strongholds,  today  represented  only  by  their 
remains  in  the  form  of  huge  cairns  still  standing — one  on  the 
summit  of  Morven,  another  on  the  hill  of  Mulloch,  and  a  third 
across  the  river  Dee  in  Glen  Taner  which  were  all  in  sight  of 
each  other  and  admirably  suited  for,  and  not  improbably  used  as, 
watch-towers.  In  addition  to  these  chief  forts,  strongholds  of 
less  importance  seem  to  have  been  scattered  here  and  there 
through  the  district,  huge  cairns  still  giving  mute  testimony  to 
their  former  greatness.  One  of  these  which  I  remember  well, 
known  as  Cairn  More  of  Migvie,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  march 
of  agricultural  improvement,  under  my  own  eyes  before  our 
departure  from  the  district  in  1866.  Another  cairn  more,  or  big 
cairn,  existed,  before  my  day,  on  a  farm  not  far  from  the  parish 
church,  still  known  by  the  name  of  Cairnmore  (of  Blelack)  but 
this  one,  like  many  others  of  its  kind,  occupied  land  too  valuable 
to  be  left  undisturbed,  and  for  that  reason  has  given  place  to  the 
plough  and  is  kept  in  memory  only  by  the  transference  of  its 
name  to  the  land  or  farm  on  which  it  had  stood.  Mr.  Michie,  in 
his  history,  mentions  several  which  I  must  have  seen  but  which 
I  no  longer  remember. 

Scattered  along  the  hill- foot,  from  Knocksoul  to  Pitellachie 
towards  Balgrennie  and  beyond,  on  uncultivated  moor-land,  I 
remember  many  cairns  to  whose  lay-out  or  origin  I  gave  little 
consideration  at  the  time.  In  these  and  others  of  their  kind, 
antiquarians  have,  of  late,  been  taking  an  intelligent  interest  and 
find  them  to  be  "larachs"  or  remains  of  ancient  dwellings.  It  seems 
that  they  are  all  circular  in  form,  and  of  all  sizes  from  five  or 
six  to  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  usually  found  in 
clusters,  the  smaller  cairns,  representing  the  dwellings  of  the 
common  people,  being  clustered  around  a  central  larger  cairn 
•which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  strong-hold  of  the  chief. 
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Loch  Kinnord,  or  Kinncr,  a>  it  is  locally  known,  took  its 
name  from  Malcolm  Canmore  King  of  Scotland  (10.P>H  to  1093), 
who,  on  one  of  its  two  island*  had  a  summer  palace  in  which  he 
sometimes  resided.  Here  it  was,  according  to  tradition,  that 
Malcolm,  after  his  victory  over  the  Danes  in  a  terrible  struggle 
on  the  hill  of  Mulloch  just  overlooking  the  loch,  sought  rej>ose, 
but,  by  reason  of  some  noise  which  His  Majesty  believed  to  be 
the  yelping  of  dogs,  was  unable  to  sleep.  Soon  learning  from 
a  retainer  who  had  l>een  sent  to  *'cooch"  or  "coots"  the  dogs  that 
the  offenders  were  some  boys  who  had  been  holding  a  hilarious 
time  around  the  castle  and  not  dogs,  he  bestowed  upon  his 
youthful  disturbers  the  cognomen  of  "Coutts,'  and  thus  is  said 
to  have  originated  the  family  name  of  Coutts,  common  yet  in  the 
district,  and  not  unknown  to  fame  in  the  wider  theatre  of  human 
life. 

From  The  bottom  of  Loch  Kinnord  have  been  recovered  in 
recent  times  many  ancient  and  interesting  articles,  some  of  which 
point  to  its  occupation  as  a  "cranog"  from  times  as  early  as  the 
stone  age.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  loch  was  in  its  day 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Scotland  and  that  it  continued 
to  be  regarded  as  of  considerable  importance  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  when  it  was  dismantled.  Being  within  sight 
from  the  top  of  Knockmaud,  a  knoll  on  my  father's  farm,  this 
little  loch  was  ever  an  object  of  interest  to  all  our  household. 

Not  the  least  interesting,  though  the  most  puzzling  of  all  the 
prehistoric  remains  in  the  locality  are  the  "eirde,"  or  earth  houses, 
locally  known  as  "Pict's  houses."  Only  one  of  these  came  under 
my  personal  observation,  but  several  of  them  have  been  found  in 
Cromar,  and  no  doubt,  some  remain  yet  undiscovered.  The  one 
on  the  farm  of  Culsh  examined  by  me  when  a  little  boy,  in 
common  with  all  its  kind,  was  entirely  under  ground.  Its  floor, 
as  well  as  its  side  and  end  walls  were  all  of  stone.  Its  depth  was 
probably  about  six  or  more  feet,  and  its  width,  perhaps  six  feet 
or  more.  Its  earth  roof  was  supported  by  large  stones  laid 
horizontally  cross-wise.  I  remember  no  opening  except  from  the 
top  which  had  been  made  by  removal  of  one  of  the  roof-stones, 
so  that  from  memory,  I  am  unable  to  say  by  what  means  access 
was  had  to  the  interior.  Hundreds  of  these,  I  understand,  have 
been  discovered  in  Scotland  but  their  use  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  ascertained. 

From  such  remains  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  something 
of  the  abodes  and  manner  of  life  of  our  remote  ancestors.  By 
the  balls  and  spear  and  arrow  heads  which  have  been  unearthed 
in  the  locality  we  can  see  how  they  hunted  the  game  animals 
which  were  no  doubt  plentiful,  and  also  how  they  fought  their 
battles  in  defence  of  their  homes  or  for  the  destruction  or 
possession  of  those  of  their  neighbours. 
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Besides  warlike  weapons,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  even  in  that 
remote  and  barbarous  age  a  reaching  forth  to  the  conveniences 
and  refinements  of  more  civilized  life.  In  proof  of  this,  cups, 
bowls  and  knives  for  domestic  use,  some  very  rude,  others 
artistically  carved,  have,  in  modern  times,  been  brought  to  light, 
as  have  also  tools  such  as  axes  or  "celts,"  as  they  are  called  by 
antiquarians,  hammers  and  wedges  for  cutting,  splitting  and 
shaping  timber — some  rough,  some  polished — but  all  of  stone. 
The  spear  and  arrow  heads  recovered  are  of  different  sizes — 
some  large,  others  small.  Some  of  the  spear  heads  found  are 
barbed  and  beautifully  shaped.  From  the  bottom  of  Loch 
Kinnord  have  been  recovered  balls  or  round  stones  varying  from 
two  to  eight  pounds  in  weight.  Some  are  plain,  some  have 
encircling  grooves,  while  others  are  ornamented  with  figures  and 
knobs.  None  of  these  have  I  ever  seen,  but  I  understand  that 
they  are  being  collected  and  carefully  preserved  in  museums. 

In  that  rude  age  the  chief  means  of  subsistence  was,  no 
doubt,  animal  food,  as  few  implements  other  than  weapons  used 
in  war  or  hunting  have  been  found.  Agriculture  had,  however, 
at  a  very  early  period  been  pursued  to  a  very  limited  extent,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  recovery  of  rude  mills  or  devices  for  the 
grinding  of  grain.  The  earliest  and  crudest  of  these  devices 
consisted  of  a  gritty  stone  hollowed  out  like  a  mortar  with  a 
round  stone  for  a  pestle.  This  was  followed  by  the  quern  which 
held  its  own  until  modern  times. 

Rude  and  barbarous  as  they  were,  these  early  ancestors  of 
ours  are  understood  to  have  had  a  curious  alphabet  now  called 
"Ogham,"  but  they  have  left  no  literature,  nor  indeed  writing  of 
any  kind  except  on  stones,  and  such  specimens  as  are  thus 
preserved  are  now  read  only  (and  that  imperfectly)  by  learned 
antiquarians.  Adjoining,  and  partly  encroaching  upon  our 
former  farm  home  in  Coldstone,  is  a  broom  and  heath  clad  knoll 
projecting  like  a  peninsula  into  what,  in  early  times  must  have 
been  a  swamp  or  lakelet.  On  this  knoll,  which  is  known  as 
"Tamachar,"  meaning,  as  Mr.  Michie  thought,  "Chair  Mound," 
the  name,  supposedly  having  reference  to  some  Court  or  seat  of 
authority  which  had  issued  thence  its  mandates,  was  found  before 
my  day,  a  sculptured  stone  of  pagan  times,  the  only  specimen  of 
its  age  and  class  known  to  exist  in  Cromar.  It  had  been  built 
into  a  barn  or  stable  wall,  with  its  sculptured  face  outwards  to- 
wards the  public  highway,  and  was  an  object  of  interest  to  myself 
and  boy  companions  on  our  way  to  and  from  school.  It  contains 
only  pagan  symbols,  but  its  lines  are  so  beautifully  drawn  that  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  stone  sculpturing  art  was  quite  unknown 
to  the  Picts  of  its  day.  That  stone,  I  understand,  has  since,  been 
remove'd  by  a  proprietor  of  the  district  to  Tilliprony  House, 
under  the  guardianship  of  Sir  John  Clark,  Bart. 
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CHRISTIANITY  COMES  TO  TULLOCH  AND  CROMAR. 

So  far,  our  information  is  confined  entirely  to  the  mute 
remains  of  our  ancestors,  of  whom  we  have  no  other  record. 
Even  the  Romans,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  cast 
the  torch-light  of  their  civilization  on  the  paganism  of  England 
and  the  Southern  part  of  Scotland,  cither  failed  to  reach  Cromar 
or  did  not  impress  upon  its  rude  denizens  any  of  their  culture. 
The  long  night  of  darkness  is  therefore  unrelieved  by  any  ray  of 
light  until  six  centures  had  come  and  gone. 

At  last,  about  the  year  630  A.D.  St.  Nathalan  opened  a 
Christian  Mission  at  Tufloch,  near  Ballater,  with  a  station  also 
in  the  parish  of  Coull  in  the  Easterly  part  of  Cromar,  and  no 
doubt  some  of  his  light  fell  also  upon  benighted  Coldstone, 
though  no  trace  of  him  has  been  found  in  that  parish. 

St.  Walock,  whose  Latin  name  was  Volocus,  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  Christian  missionary  to  reach  Logic  and  Cold- 
stone.  The  date  of  his  arrival  there,  as  well  as  that  of  his  birth, 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover,  but  he  seems  to  have  died  in  the 
year  733  A.D.  In  The  Saint's  Calendar  he  is  described  as  a 
foreigner  who  left  his  native  land  and  his  parents,  lived  in  a  little 
house  of  woven  reeds  and  wattles,  flourished  with  remarkable 
miracles  in  the  northern  part  of  that  country,  chose  for  himself 
a  dwelling  among  the  high  rocks,  followed  his  Lord's  example  as 
far  as  the  frailty  of  his  nature  allowed,  voluntarily  submitting 
himself  to  the  greatest  hunger,  thirst  and  cold  that  he  might 
satisfy  for  his  own  sins  and  for  those  of  others  in  his  church, 
led  a  life  of  poverty,  and  shunned  dignities  in  order  to  achieve  a 
higher  reward  in  Heaven.  "But,"  (quoting  in  full  from  Mr. 
Michie's  report,  as  taken  from  the  calendar),  "the  race  whom  he 
preferred  to  convert  to  the  faith  of  Christ  and  whom  actually, 
by  his  preaching  and  exhortation,  he  did  convert,  no  one  would 
hesitate  to  describe  as  fierce,  untamed,  void  of  decency  of 
manners  and  virtue,  and  incapable  of  easy  listening  to  the  word 
of  truth,  whose  conversation  was  rather  that  of  the  brutes  that 
perish  than  of  men.  For  they  had  neither  altar  nor  temple  nor 
any  oratory  in  which  they  might  return  thanks  to  their  Creator, 
but,  like  brute  beasts,  were  given  to  eating,  sleeping  and  gorging. 
Nor  in  the  meantime,  by  Divine  Power,  were  wonderful  miracles 
wanting  in  their  presence;  but  notwithstanding  that  these 
miracles  belonged  not  to  the  human  race  but  were  of  God,  more 
than  I  can  count  were,  by  means  of  blessed  Yolocus,  converted 
to  Christ.  At  length,  in  extreme  old  age,  on  the  fourth  day 
before  the  Kalends  of  February,  with  angels  standing  round,  his 
soul  passed  away  to  Christ." 

The  memory  of  this  pood  man  is  still  preserved  in  different 
parts  of  the  wide  field  of  his  activities  in  such  local  names  as 
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St.  Wallach's  Baths,  Wallach's  Kirk  and  St.  Wallach's  Well.  Of 
him  no  monument  has  been  discovered  in  Cromar,  unless  a 
sculptured  stone  found  on  the  North  side  of  Loch  Kinnord,  one 
in  the  Churchyard  of  Migvie  and  a  rude  unsculptured  stone  in 
the  churchyard  of  Logic,  still  known  as  "St.  Wallach's  Stone," 
or  any  of  them,  be  traceable  to  his  time  and  influence.  In  the 
churchyard  of  Coldstone  is  a  sculptured  granite  stone  supposed 
by  antiquaries  to  belong  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  by  which 
Mr.  Jarvis  the  antiquary  was  so  impressed  that  he  had  a  drawing 
of  it  inscribed  on  the  cover  of  his  "Epitaphs  and  Inscriptions." 
This  stone  is  about  12  by  24  inches  in  size,  is  roughly  dressed  on 
one  side  and  presents,  within  an  oval,  a  beautifully  incised  cross. 
It  is  supposed  to  mark  the  grave  of  some  old  Ecclesiastic  who 
may  possibly  have  been  St.  Wallack,  himself,  though  that  is 
rendered  less  likely  by  the  fact  that  the  stone  is  understood  to  be 
of  the  lona  or  Culdee  type,  to  which  order  St.  Wallach  is  not 
known  to  have  belonged.  This  stone  would  appear  to  be  the 
oldest  monument  commemorative  of  Christianity  so  far  dis- 
covered in  the  parish  of  Coldstone. 

From  that  time  onward  to  the  present — from  humble  homes 
and  through  consecrated  lives  the  true  light  has  shined,  but  the 
feeble  glow  from  hovel  or  from  cloister  for  long  made  slow 
impression  upon  the  gross  darkness  of  pagan  superstition  and 
ignorance  in  which  the  community  was  steeped.  In  the  slow 
march  of  the  centuries,  however,  some  tokens  of  progress  began 
to  emerge,  although  for  many  centuries  succeeding  the  death  of 
Volocus,  my  information  as  to  the  progress  of  events  in  the 
parishes  of  Logie  and  Coldstone  is  almost  nil. 

Since  the  decease  of  good  Volocus  five  centuries  had  come 
and  gone,  when  Alexander  the  Third  ascended  the  throne  of 
Scotland.  By  that  time  (1239-1286)  the  darkness  had  begun  in 
feeble  measure  to  apprehend  the  light,  and  during  his  reign  with 
its  enlightened  policy  the  country  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity. 
As  a  consequence  wealth  began  to  accumulate  and  to  flow  into 
the  laps  of  the  Barons,  who,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  contributed 
liberally  out  of  their  increase  to  the  funds  and  possessions  of  the 
Church.  Out  of  the  means  so  contributed  the  Church  expended 
large  sums  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  churches  throughout  the 
country.  For  the  support  of  religious  ordinances  tiends  or  tithes 
in  pre-Reformation  days  were  contributed  by  the  State  also,  but 
in  the  course  of  time  such  provision,  from  various  causes,  became 
inadequate.  In  this  condition  of  inadequacy  of  support  the  two 
parishes  of  Logie  and  Coldstone  found  themselves  in  early 
Reformation  times.  For  the  purpose  of  saving  expenses  the  two 
were  united  and  from  and  after  the  17th  of  July  A.D.  1618, 
became  one  parish  under  the  hyphenated  name  of  "Logie- 
Coldstone." 


CHAPTER  II. 


Till-:  FIRST  OF  Till:   ! ARQUHARSON  CLAN. 

Mthe  Farquharsons  had  appeared  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dee.  Their  origin  i  tood  to  be  traceable 

:he  German  Catti  or  clan  Chattan.  At  what  time  they 

:ated  from  Germany,  or  when  or  where  they  finally  landed 
"tland,  I  have  no  information.  In  Buchanan's  "Rise  of  the 
Cans,"  I  understand  the  author  finds  that  some  of  their 
dependents  who  bore  the  name  of  McDuff  became  Thanes,  one 
of  whom  eventually  became  the  first  Earl  of  Fife,  and  that  a 
grand-son  of  that  Earl  named  Sheagh  or  Shaw  McDuff,  who  was 
known  by  the  country  people  a-  '  .\KIntosh,"  or  "Thane's  son'" 
was  a  captain  in  the  service  of  Malcolm  IV  in  expeditions  against 
the  Murray s  in  the  province  of  that  name  in  IIG.'J  and  was  hand- 
somely rewarded  for  valour  then  displayed.  Some  of  his 
descendents  were  known  as  Mclntoshes,  while  others  retained 
the  family  name  of  Sheagh  or  Shaw.  On  the  authority  of  the 
same  author  one  of  the  latter  was  Shaw  of  Rothimurcus  whose 
offspring  settled  in  Strath-Dee,  deriving  from  an  ancestor  named 
Ferquard  Shaw  the  name  of  "Ferquardson"  or  "Farquharson." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  rank  or  station  of  his  ancestors, 
nothing  of  rank,  wealth,  or  other  adventitious  circumstance 
attended  the  first  of  the  name  who,  according  to  tradition, 
made  his  appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee 'some  time  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  His  sole  dependence  was  his  two  hands 
and  his  one  onlv  eye,  together  with  his  skill  as  a  willow  worker. 
In  those  days  this  was  a  business  of  some  importance,  including 
as  it  did,  the  manufacture  from  willow  wands,  not  only  of  baskets 
but  also  of  reins,  harness,  currachs  and  even  houses,  the  latter 
probably  daubed  with  clay,  mud  or  mortar  as  were  those  to  which 
Shakesj>eare  refers  when  he  says  "Imperial  Caesar,  dead  and 
turned  to  clay  might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away."  His 
name  was  "rearchar  Shaw,"  but  on  account  of  his  one-eyed 
condition  and  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  he  was  popularly 
known  as  "Fearchar  Cam  Nan  Gad"  or  One-eyed  Farquhar  of 
the  wands.  The  raw  materials  for  his  humble  calling  were 
abundant  and  free,  gathered  from  the  sauch  or  willow  bushes, 
which,  first  of  all  the  trees,  unfolded  yearly  the  flag  of  Spring 
along  the  bonny  banks  of  the  swift  flowing  Dee.  One  day  while 
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gathering  willow  twigs  near  the  Lynn  o'  Dee,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  from  a  tree  into  the  river  which  in  its  rapid 
current  bore  him  along  to  a  watery  grave.  After  diligent  but  for 
some  time  fruitless  search,  his  body  was  at  last  found  through, 
as  was  believed,  the  importunate  intercession  of  his  widow  during 
a  whole  night  at  the  Virgin's  well  at  Glen-ey,  and  buried  in  the 
kirkyard  of  Inverey. 

Donald,  his  son  was  thenceforth  known  as  "Farquhar's  son," 
or,  in  Gaelic,  which  was  the  language  of  the  time,  "McFearqu- 
hair,"  in  which  form,  slightly  corrupted,  it  is  still  preserved  in 
the  branch  of  the  clan  now  known  as  McKerracher. 

Compelled,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to  seek  employment  for  her 
son,  young  Donald's  mother  found  a  place  for  him  as  herd  or 
errand-boy  in  the  household  of  Stewart,  the  Laird  of  Invercauld. 
There  he  often  met  and  played  with  a  little  girl  of  his  own  age, 
the  only  child  of  his  employer,  to  whom  the  sometimes  crude  and 
arbitrary  barriers  that  separate  into  different  compartments  the 
various  grades  of  human  society  had  not  yet  been  revealed.  As 
time  went  on,  the  intimacy  became  closer  and  closer,  and  soon 
ripened  into  love  in  earnest.  That  of  course  could  not  be  allowed, 
and  a  stern  interdict  was  put  upon  their  intercourse.  But  love, 
it  is  said,  laughs  at  locksmiths,  and  the  young  people,  determined 
to  have  their  own  way,  eloped  and  were  clan-destinely  married. 

The  lady's  new  home  was  a  rude  sheiling  which  her  husband 
had  prepared  for  her  in  a  lonely  spot,  far  from  neighbours.  In 
due  time  the  young  wife  was  about  to  become  a  mother,  and  the 
husband  in  all  haste  hied  forth  in  search  of  help  and  skill  be- 
fitting the  situation.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Before  his  return,  a 
baby  boy  was  born,  help,  kindly  and  efficient  having  been  heartily 
rendered  by  the  ministry  of  the  fairies  who  it  was  believed 
in  those  early  times  were  wont  to  come  in  seasons  of  extremity 
to  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.  Before  leaving  the  happy 
mother,  the  little  folk  in  green  had  taken  her  promise  not  to  allow 
any  other  person  to  interfere  with  the  wrappings  of  the  child 
until  they  should  return,  as  they  promised  to  do  on  the  following 
day. 

Soon  after  their  departure  the  husband  and  his  lady  helpers 
arrived.  They  found  everything  seemingly  quite  right,  but  to 
make  sure  that  no  mistake  should  be  made  insisted  on  an 
examination.  With  some  hesitation  the  mother  consented  and 
everything  was  found  most  satisfactory.  Next  day  the  fairies 
returned  and  finding  that  their  solemn  warning  had  been 
disregarded  they  were  highly  displeased  as  well  as  disappointed, 
for  they  said  they  had  intended  for  the  baby  a  great  future  which 
was  now  marred  by  the  young  mother's  disobedience.  They 
nevertheless  assured  her  that  the  young  child  and  his  descendents 
should  prosper  until  the  tenth  generation.  Soon  a  reconciliation 
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between  the  young  wife  and  her  parents  was  effected,  and  she 
and  her  husband  and  child  thereafter  made  their  home  happily 
in  her  father's  house. 

When  the  old  gentleman  died,  Donald  succeeded  him  as 
Laird,  though  not  without  opposition  which,  however,  he  was  able 
to  overcome  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  by  the  sturdy  use  of  the 
Highland  claymore. 

FINLA  THE  GREAT. 

Donald  seeems  to  have  left  two  sons  and  Finla  or  Finlay 
the  elder  of  the  two  on  the  death  of  his  father  succeeded  the 
latter  as  laird  of  Invercauld  and  became  the  founder  of  the  clan 
Farquharson,  being  known  as  "Finla  Mor  (or  Finla  the  great). 

Finla's  ownership  and  chieftainship  were  contested  in  the 
manner  common  to  the  times  by  the  laird  o*  Rothimurcus,  who, 
as  a  relative  of  the  former  laird  Stewart,  regarded  his  own  right 
as  superior  to  that  of  the  Farquharsons  whom  he  regarded  as 
usurpers.  Finla  was,  however,  a  man  of  ability  as  well  as  of 
supreme  courage  and  braver)',  and  at  the  head  of  his  retainers  met 
the  enemy  on  his  own  estate  and  came  off  victorious.  That 
victory'  is  commemorated  by  the  name  then  given  to  the  estate, 
and  by  which  it  still  is  known,  "Invercauld"  meaning  in  Gaelic 
"The  mouth  of  the  burn  of  defeat." 

Following  this,  came  further  troubles.  A  number  of  small 
proprietors  in  the  glen  of  Aberairder,  being  jealous  of  Finla  and 
his  success,  made  many  attempts  to  dispossess  him  by  force  of 
arms.  While  thus  menaced,  Finla  obtained  from  the  Earl  of 
Mar  the  appointment  to  the  high  office  of  Bailie  of  Strath-Dee 
which  made  him  president  of  a  Court  of  Regality.  Each  of  these 
Courts  within  its  own  territorial  limits  exercised  jurisdiction 
equal  to  that  of  the  Court  of  Session  which  is  the  highest  Court 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland.  Each  of  these  therefore,  in  the 
language  of  the  time,  was  invested  with  "jwwer  of  Pit  and 
gallows — "tnat  is  imprisonment  and  death.  Associated  with  the 
President,  it  is  true,  were  fifteen  assessors  or  jurors,  but  from 
these,  humble  "tacksmen"  as  they  were,  little  independence  could 
be  expected,  and  without  doubt,  the  President  would  practically 
have  his  own  way,  especially  whin  it  is  considered  that  according 
to  Scottish  law,  only  a  majority  vote  is  required  for  either 
acquittal  or  condemnation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
hereditary  jurisdictions  were  not  abolished  until  the  year  1748 
when  the  sum  of  fifty-two  thousand  pounds  was  paid  to  the 
Barons  as  comj>ensati<m  for  the  surrender  of  their  so-called 
rights. 

Soon,  in  the  interests  of  justice  it  may  have  been,  but 
certainly  not  without  reference  to  his  own  personal  advantage, 
Finla  summoned  his  op|>onents  to  appear  before  the  Court  of 
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which  he  himself  was  President.  What  the  charges  were,  or  how 
the  citation  was  framed,  I  have  not  learned.  The  men  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  arrested  as  prisoners,  for  they  appeared 
voluntarily,  nineteen  in  number. 

The  Court  was  held  in  a  large  barn  constructed  of  wicker 
work,  partitioned  off  into  two  compartments  of  unequal  size. 
The  nineteen  suspects  were  assembled  in  the  larger  area  where 
probably  the  Court  had  been  formally  opened.  Wherever  opened, 
the  trial,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  held  in  the  smaller  com- 
partment, and  each  suspect  was  tried  separately  there,  while 
those  awaiting  trial  were  detained  in  the  larger  room.  Eighteen 
of  the  accused  responded  to  the  summons  to  appear  in  the  inner 
room,  but  the  nineteenth,  noticing  that  none  of  his  fellows  were 
returning,  became  suspicious  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  Court- 
room was  not  healthy  and  made  his  escape.  The  others  being 
found  guilty  on  the  evidence  submitted,  were  each  successively 
hanged  as  soon  as  sentence  was  pronounced. 

For  this  action  Finla  was  brought  before  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  The  charge  was  not, 
however,  that  innocent  men  had  been  hanged,  but  that  Finla  had 
been  guilty  of  trying  and  having  them  executed  in  private.  His 
defence  was  that  in  the  building  in  which  the  proceedings  had  all 
taken  place,  there  were  as  many  windows  as  there  are  days  in 
the  year  and  that  every  thing  had  therefore  been  conducted 
publicly  and  in  proper  and  legal  manner.  This  explanation  was 
accepted  by  the  Court,  while  from  his  superior,  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
he  received  commendation  and  valuable  reward  for  the  vigorous 
manner  in  which  he  had  performed  his  duty.  This  put  an  end 
to  all  troubles  as  to  possession  of  his  estate. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  our  ancestor  to  mention  only  this 
one  incident,  which,  to  our  modern  ears  seems  rather  doubtful, 
to  say  the  least,  notwithstanding  great  provocation,  without 
giving  others  which  would  seem  to  show  him  in  a  better  light. 

It  is  told  of  him  that  on  one  occasion  he  found  five  young 
fellows  from  another  part  of  the  country  in  the  act  of  stealing 
cattle.  They  were  armed,  while,  even  if  armed,  he  was  single- 
handed,  but,  taking  them  at  unawares,  he  made  them  all  prisoners 
and  marched  them  to  Invercauld.  On  the  way  they  pleaded  hard 
for  their  lives,  stating  that  it  was  want  at  home  that  had  driven 
them  to  such  a  crime.  On  their  promise  that  they  would  never 
come  back  again  he  fed  and  let  them  go.  Later,  while  alone  on 
the  hill,  he  lay  down  to  drink  at  a  spring.  While  in  that 
undefended  position,  a  stranger  of  gigantic  proportions  leapt 
upon  him  exclaiming,  "Grip  hard  for  you  will  find  now  that  you 
have  a  man  to  deal  with,"  which  was  met  with  the  rejoinder, 
"Not  a  man,  but  a  cowardly  dog  who  steals  behind  to  attack  his 
foe."  "An  advantage,"  replied  the  kern  "that  Finla  Mor  did 
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not  despise  when  he  attacked  hoy*."  "I  understand."  said  Finla. 
"And  so  one  of  those  boys  has  come  back  to  repay  me."  So 
each  man  tightened  his  grip,  the  kern  above  and  Finla  below.  It 
was  an  equal  struggle  in  which  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  neither 
could  master  the  other.  By  and  by  the  superior  activity  and 
endurance  of  Finla  began  to  tell,  and  at  last  the  stranger  said, 
"I  am  at  your  mercy."  "Do  you  yield  yourself  my  prisoner?" 
asked  Finla.  "Yes,  since  I  can  do  no  better."  was  the  reply.  On 
their  way  to  Invercauld  the  stranger  confided  to  his  captor  that 
he  was  the  heir  to  one  chief  and  was  about  to  be  married  to  the 
daughter  of  another,  and  hearing  from  the  five  young  men  the 
story  of  their  capture  by  Finla  as  above  related,  the  thought  had 
•One  to  him  that  if  he  could,  all  alone  and  unaided,  overcome 
and  carry  off  Finla  Mor  as  his  prisoner,  and  for  his  release  exact 
a  ransom,  he  would  have  something  to  show  that  he  was  worthy 
of  his  bride.  The  outcome  was  that  the  young  man  was  hos- 
pitably entertained  over  night,  and  next  morning  left  for  home 
with  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  prowess  and  character  of  his 
new  found  friend. 

On  an  evening  some  time  after  this,  a  very  suspicious  looking 
character  asked  for  hospitality  at  the  House  of  Invercauld.  Mrs. 
Farquharson,  who  was  alone,  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  her 
visitor  and  went  about  her  preparations  for  his  entertainment 
with  ill-concealed  annoyance.  In  the  meantime  her  husband  came 
in  and,  taking  a  hasty  look  at  his  visitor,  quietly  warned  his  wife 
to  mend  her  manners.  Accordingly  the  best  that  the  house  could 
afford  was  set  before  the  stranger,  who  after  supper  retired  to 
rest  evidently  much  pleased  with  his  entertainment.  Next  morn- 
ing Finla  accompanied  him  a  considerable  distance,  giving  him 
needed  direction  as  to  his  route,  while  meantime  the  conversation 
reviewed  Finla's  circumstances  and  prospects.  At  length  they 
parted  with  mutual  expressions  of  good  will.  Soon  thereafter 
there  came  to  Invercauld  a  letter  bearing  the  royal  seal  and 
intimating  to  Finla  that  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  proud 
position  of  Royal  Standard  Bearer  of  Scotland,  whose  king  had 
been  his  visitor. 

In  this  new  capacity  it  became  his  duty,  after  the  death  of 
the  King,  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  regent  to  resist  the  English 
king,  so,  with  a  number  of  his  followers,  he  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh.  The  royal  city  of  that  time  was  noted  for  the 
narrowness  and  dirtiness  of  its  streets.  Along  the  centre  of  the 
street,  which  itself  was  too  narrow  to  accommodate  a  two- 
wheeled  conveyance,  stretched  a  narrow  causeway  just  wide 
enough  for  one  foot  passenger  at  a  time,  while  along  the  muddy, 
filthy  street  on  either  side  plodded  horses  bearing  their  loads  on 
panniers,  threading  their  way  through  herds  of  garbage-hunting 
swine.  When  two  foot  passengers  happened  to  meet  on  the 
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central  causeway,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  less  exalted  per- 
sonage to  give  place  to  his  superior.  When  neither  would 
acknowledge  inferiority  by  stepping  aside,  the  custom  was  to 
fight  it  out,  when  the  vanquished,  if  alive,  had  perforce  to  yield. 
It  was  Finla's  fortune  to  meet  a  gentleman  who  dared  "crop  the 
causeway,"  as  maintaining  stoutly  the  right  of  a  superior  was 
called.  Finla's  Highland  blood  disdained  acceptance  of  in- 
feriority, and  so  each  man  drew  his  blade.  Finla  was  all  alone, 
while  his  antagonist  was  supported  by  several  others,  but  he  plied 
his  claymore  with  such  skill  and  effect  that  opposing  blades  were 
broken  or  sent  whirling  in  the  air,  and  within  range  of  its  flashing 
circle  none  dared  intrude.  A  private  signal  was,  however,  in- 
creasing dangerously  the  number  of  his  assailants,  while  his  own 
shout  of  "Braemar"  seemed  to  bring  no  response.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  that  the  proud  spirit  must  yield,  but  as  once  more  he 
raised  his  battle-cry  the  door  of  a  neighbouring  hostelry  opened 
and  through  it  emerged  a  stalwart  Highlander,  who  at  a  glance 
taking  in  the  situation  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  the  gallant 
Finla,  raising  as  he  did  so  his  own  battle-cry.  This  brought  to 
the  rescue  a  number  of  Highlanders  to  whom  such  work  was  by 
no  means  uncongenial,  and  soon  the  causeway  was  cleared,  and 
over  it  in  pride,  escorted  by  his  new-found  friends,  Finla  marched 
to  his  lodgings.  On  his  enquiry  as  to  whom  he  was  so  greatly 
indebted,  Finla  was  told,  in  a  voice  which  he  immediately 
recognized  as  that  of  the  young  chief  who  had  surprised  him  at 
the  well,  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  met  Finla 
Mor.  On  closer  examination  his  surprise  was  still  further  in- 
creased in  finding  that  among  those  who  had  so  gallantly  come 
to  his  rescue  were  the  five  young  men  whom  he  had  arrested  as 
cattle  lifters  and  generously  pardoned.  A  few  days  later,  the 
gallant  semi-savage  Finla  Mor  fell  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie.  (1547) 

Finla  Mor  had  several  sons  some  of  whom  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Farquharson,  while  others  adopted  the  name  of 
McFinla,  which  latter  became  in  time  corrupted  into  McKinlay  or 
McKinley,  this  branch  of  the  family  in  recent  times  gaining  the 
high  honour  of  contributing  a  scion  of  the  name  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.  It  would  seem  that  Finla  had  but  one 
brother,  whose  male  descendants  appear  to  have  soon  become 
extinct.  One  of  them  lost  his  life  by  drowning,  but  most  fell  in 
one  or  another  of  the  sanguinary  feuds  of  the  day,  which  were 
sometimes  inherited,  and  often  arose  from  their  own  cupidity, 
or  from  that  of  a  neighbour. 

Finla  was  twice  married.  In  the  first  family  were  four  sons 
but  none  left  an  heir  to  perpetuate  the  name.  The  family  name 
is  therefore  preserved  solely  through  the  four  sons  of  the  second 
family,  each  of  whom  became  the  owner  of  real  estate.  To 
which  of  these  families  the  Coldstone  Farquharsons  owe  their 
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origin  1  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  One  of  the  advantages 
arising  from  such  uncertainty  in  that  each  is  free  to  select  as 
tor  any  of  the  lot  that  best  may  *uit  hit  taste;  for  it  must 
be  confessed  that  out  of  those  who  stand  out  in  the  sun-light 
there  would  certainly  be  difficulty  in  finding  a  succession  of  men 
in  the  intervening  generations  who  should  in  all  respects  be 
acceptable  in  that  capacity.  Actor  after  actor  passes  across  the 
scene  only  to  show  the  turbulence  of  the  times  and  the  dare-devil 
character  of  the  per  formers. 

DONALD  OP  MONALTBIE. 

Such  a  character  would  appear  to  have  been  Donald 
Farquharson  of  Monad ric  who,  according  to  legend,  made  a  visit 
to  London  in  16-10.  On  his  arrival  there,  so  the  legend  goes,  he 
found  the  city  in  consternation  over  an  Italian  champion  whose 
sword  had  been  sweeping  to  death  all  who  dared  accept  his 
challenge,  and  whom,  until  a  successful  opponent  could  be  found, 
according  to  the  rules  of  dm  airy  then  prevailing,  the  city  was  in 
honour  bound  to  maintain  in  splendour  befitting  his  dignity,  as  an 
unwelcome  visitor  at  its  own  exj>ense.  Here  was  the  prospect  of 
a  job  with  accompanying  reward  which  Donald  was  not  slow  to 
inquire  about.  Soon  the  king  and  queen  who  had  been  searching 
in  vain  for  a  champion,  hearing  that  a  Scot  just  arrived  might 
be  induced  to  try  conclusions  with  their  insolent  guest,  immedi- 
ately sent  for  the  intrepid  Highlander.  On  his  way  to  the  palace, 
Donald  met  the  champion,  preceded  by  a  drummer  who  had  just 
proclaimed  anew  his  master's  challenge,  and  was  again  commenc- 
ing to  beat  his  drum  when  Donald,  drawing  his  claymore,  thrust 
it  through  the  drum,  saying,  "There,  hae  deen  wi'  ycr  din."  The 
proud  Italian,  stepping  forward,  demanded  to  know  who  had 
dared  so  to  insult  him.  Donald  gave  his  name,  title  and  address 
and  declared  his  readiness  to  meet  the  champion  in  such  wise, 
place  and  rime  as  he  might  see  fit  to  appoint.  Accordingly  the 
engagement  was  set  for  an  early  hour  next  morning. 

After  an  audience  with  the  king,  Donald  found  opportunity 
to  interview  his  antagonist's  servant,  from  whom  he  got  the 
astounding  information  that  his  master  had  a  compact  with  the 
evil  one,  in  terms  of  which  no  man  bearing  iron  on  his  person 
could  hurt  him,  nor  man  walking  in  leather  shoes  overcome  him ; 
that  no  sword  that  had  come  in  contact  with  iron,  or  that  leather 
had  ever  received  would  pierce  him,  and  that  should  he  ever  be 
pierced,  the  wound  should  immediately  heal  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  weapon,  and  finally,  that  on  approaching  his  antagonist,  the 
champion  would  assume  the  appearance  of  three  men  instead  of 
one.  If  this  extraordinary  information  somewhat  cooled 
Monaltric's  ardour,  he  made  no  sipi  to  that  effect.  Instead,  he 
set  to  work  overnight  ami  with  the  aid  of  willing  helj>ers  provided 
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himself  with  arms  and  clothing-  befitting  the  peculiar  exigencies 
now  disclosed. 

At  the  hour  and  place  appointed,  Donald  was  promptly  on 
hand  to  meet  his  redoubtable  opponent.  Whatever  their  mutual 
thoughts  may  have  been,  swords  were  drawn  and  the  contest 
commenced  in  deadly  earnest.  Immediately  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  Italian  there  appeared  to  Monaltrie's  vision  a  warrior  grim 
and  terrible,  though  each  slightly  less  substantial-looking  than  the 
central  figure.  This  formidable  trinity  assailed  their  single 
antagonist  with  fearful  downward  plunges  which  Donald  met 
with  skilful  parry  addressed  alone  to  the  central  sword,  while  at 
the  same  time  embracing  every  opportunity  for  an  alternating 
thrust  at  his  central  opponent.  So,  with  triple  plunge  parry  and 
thrust  the  terrible  contest  raged,  while  the  spectators,  fascinated, 
looked  on  in  breathless  silence.  At  last,  Monaltrie's  flashing 
blade  pierced  and  took  unwelcome  rest  in  the  side  of  his 
antagonist,  who,  in  horror  at  so  unexpected  a  denoument,  called 
out  "Withdraw  your  sword,  Scot."  To  this  Monaltrie  made  the 
laconic  reply  "Let  the  spit  gang  wi'  the  roast." 

The  victor  was  greeted  with  loud  applause  until  the  promised 
measure  of  gold  was  being  put  in  his  hand,  when,  before  the 
echoes  of  the  loud  acclaim  had  died  a  Way,  a  shout  was  raised, 
"See  how  the  Scotch  beggar  pockets  our  English  gold."  On 
hearing  this,  Donald  in  scorn  immediately  threw  the  gold 
scattering  among  the  crowd.  When  there  was  a  scramble  for  the 
coins,  Donald  shouted,  in  turn,  "See  how  the  English  dogs 
gather  up  the  gold  they  are  too  cowardly  to  win  for  themselves." 
Donald  would  seem  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  his  associates, 
but  perished  at  last  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  on  March  15th,  1644 
by  the  hands  of  the  Covenanters  of  whom  he  had  been  a  bitter 
opponent,  if  not  a  persecutor. 

BLACK  JOCK  OF  INVEREY. 

An  even  less  reputable,  though  not  less  bold  and  intrepid 
character  was  John  Farquharson,  popularly  known  as  "Black 
Jock,"  or  "Black  Colonel,"  of  Inverey.  In  1689  he  obtained  from 
the  famous  (or  rather  infamous)  Viscount  Dundee,  otherwise 
known  as  "Claverhouse,"  under  whose  iron  heel  the  Covenanters 
suffered  so  severely,  a  commission  as  Colonel  of  the  Mar  men. 
Among  other  battles,  he  had  figured  previously  at  those  of 
Drumclog  and  Bothwell  Bridge.  Immediately  on  receipt  of  this 
commission,  he  hurried  the  fiery  cross  through  all  the  glens  of 
Braemar  and  assembled  together  a  large  proportion  of  the  avail- 
able citizens,  ready  at  their  chief's  command  to  do  or  die.  He 
and  his  command  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Killicrankie  in  which 
the  troops  of  James  the  former  King  were  victorious,  though  the 
victory  was  dearly  won  by  the  death  of  Dundee  who  was  the 
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brain-  of  the  army,  and  whose  |*r«mality   was  the  attr.i 

that  unified  and  consolidated  the  unstable  element*  of  the 
Highland  clans  Alter  the  Revolution  the  spirit  of  Black  Jock 
found  frequent  exercise  in  local  feuds  which  were  many  all  over 
the  Higltlaixis  until  after  Culloden.  Jock  made  no  submission  to 
the  government  and  continued  to  be  treated  as  a  rebel.  On  one 
occasion,  a  small  force  which  he  had  led  in  bearing  off  some 
cattle  belonging  to  the  Baron  of  Hraichly  had  been  left  for  the 
night  on  (.  ulMean,  a  hill  in  continuation  of  the  Morven  range 
and  forming  the  westerly  boundary  of  the  south-westerly 
corner  of  Cromar.  Not  suspecting  danger,  the  men  were  care- 
lessly enjoying  themselves  dancing  the  reel  o'Tulloch  when  with- 
out warning,  a  detachment  of  Royal  troops  under  Cunningham 
attacked  anu  cut  them  to  pieces.  Meantime  Black  Jock  had  been 
in  loss  honourable  fashion  enjoying  himself  at  a  Castle  some  few 
miles  distant  across  the  Dee,  and  before  he  got  up  in  the  morning 
a  section  of  the  royal  troops  were  waiting  for  him  at  the  castle 
gate.  Being  hastily  furnished  with  a  fleet  horse,  he  fled  through 
itlentaner  and  Birse,  crossed  the  Dee,  sped  along  the  Moor  of 
Dinnet,  soon  left  behind  him  Tulloch  and  its  old  Kirk  and  entered 
the  Pass  of  Ballater  between  precipitous  rocks  but  a  few  rods 
apart.  In  this  narrow  pass,  he  found  himself  trapped  between 
two  detachments  of  royal  troops—one  in  front  and  the  other 
behind.  Escape  seemed  impossible  and  already  the  gleeful 
shouts  of  his  exultant  foemen  were  heard.  To  delay  was  death, 
to  dare  the  impossible  was  but  to  die,  so  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  turned  his  foaming  horse  to  the  right,  and  using 
his  dirk  as  a  spur,  breasted  the  frowning  rock,  and  to  his  own 
surprise  and  the  mortification  of  his  pursuers,  made  his  escape. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  Black  Jock — black  within  as  well 
as  without — which  need  not  here  be  recorded.  At  last,  the  end 
came,  and  his  body  was  interred,  contrary  to  his  last  instructions, 
in  the  church-yard  at  the  Castleton.  Then  his  friends  were 
satisfied  that  his  wild  career  and  extraordinary  performances 
were  at  an  end,  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed.  Jock's  oody 
refused  to  rest  apart  from  the  remains  of  a  woman  whom  he 
had  guiltily  loved ;  so  next  morning,  coffin  and  contents  were 
found  above  the  ground.  Again  he  was  buried  in  the  same  place, 
and  again  next  morning  coftin  and  contents  lay  on  the  surface. 
For  six  weeks,  this  procedure  was  continued  night  and  morning. 
while  unearthly  sights  and  sounds  nightly  greeted  the  eyes  and 
can  of  his  stubborn  relatives.  At  last  his  friends  were  compelled 
to  yield,  though  well  aware  that  their  tardy  compliance  involved 
them  in  a  rather  gruesome  jwrformance.  They  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  towing  the  coffin  with  its  corruptable  freightage  up 
the  Dee  to  the  churchyard  at  (ileney  uj>on  a  rudely  constructed 
raft.  In  that  churchyard,  and  in  the  grave  indicated  by  the 
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deceased  in  his  life-time,  the  remains  were  finally  interred,  and 
there  await  the  summons  that  announces  the  final  assize  which 
none  may  evade  and  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

In  all  the  generations  from  that  of  Finla  Mor  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  walked  ancestors  of  the  line  to  which  we 
belong,  but  none  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  left  a  foot-print 
on  the  sands  of  time  by  which  our  descent  can  be  traced.  From 
that  obscurity  they  do  not  emerge  until  the  last  year  of  that 
century,  when  out  of  the  mist  appears  a  progenitor  in  the  person 
of  John  Farquharson  of  Carew  whose  story  will  come  in  more 
naturally  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

From  the  stories  of  the  foregoing  pages  and  many  others  of 
like  character,  gathered  from  tradition  and  published  by  different 
collectors,  some  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  terrible  wastage 
of  human  life  in  those  savage  and  turbulent  times.  To  the  fact 
and  extent  of  such  wastage  amongst  the  Farquharsons,  mute 
testimony  is  borne  by  a  cairn  of  stones  still  existing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dee,  known  as  the  Cairn-a-Quheen  (or  cairn  of  re- 
membrance) which,  tradition  asserts,  preserves,  and  in  its  dumb 
way  declares  the  numbers  slain  in  battle  from  the  commencement 
of  the  feuds  with  the  clan  Forbes  in  1562  to  the  end  of  the  wars 
with  Montrose  in  1650.  On  being  mustered  for  battle  or 
campaign  it  is  said,  each  clansman  placed  on  the  cairn  a  stone 
representative  of  himself,  which,  on  his  return,  he  was  obligated 
to  remove.  In  this  way  the  number  of  the  stones  left  in  the 
cairn  represent  the  number  slain  or  lost  to  the  clan  in  feud  and 
foray  conducted  under  the  leadership  of  their  chief,  but  would 
take  no  account  of  the  numbers  slain  in  private  quarrels  and 
vendetta  which  in  those  rude  and  barbarous  times  must  have  been 
numerous.  Notwithstanding  such  losses,  and  those  caused  by 
insanitary  dwellings,  the  ravages  of  smallpox,  and  other  diseases, 
then  uncontrolled  by  medical  or  sanitary  science,  the  Farquhar- 
sons had,  at  the  opening  of  the  18th  century,  attained  to  con- 
siderable strength  and  importance. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  * 

FOR  Scotland,  the  18th  Century  downed  most  inauspiciously. 
Ever  since  1696  there  had  hung  over  the  land  the  gloom  and 
horror  of  want  and  famine,  a  condition  which  was  destined 
to  prevail  for  seven  long  years  without  the  Heaven-sent  inter- 
vention of  a  Joseph.  During  that  doleful  period  it  is  said  that 
practically  no  harvest  was  reaped.  Through  the  summers  heavy 
rains  drenched  the  undrdined  and  poorly  cultivated  fields, 
while  cold  easterly  mists  obscured  the  sun,  retarding  growth  and 
rendering  the  unripe  grain  a  prey  to  the  early  descending  frosts, 
disappointing  the  hopes  of  the  farmers  and  plunging  the  already 
poverty-stricken  country  into  hopeless  famine  and  despair.  So 
dire  became  the  distress  that  thousands  are  said  to  have  perished 
from  actual  starvation,  and  so  hopeless  and  dispirited  at  last 
became  the  people,  that  the  very  burying  of  the  dead,  even  with- 
out a  coffin,  became,  in  many  cases  too  great  a  burden  for  the 
weak,  emaciated  and  poverty-stricken  survivors.  Some,  it  is  said, 
at  the  approach'  of  death,  and  dreading  exposure  to  dogs  or 
carrion  birds,  struggled  to  the  church-yard  to  have  a  better 
chance  of  decent  burial.  In  the  fields,  as  late  as  December,  or 
even  January,  might  be  seen  hunger-stricken  |>eople  searching  for 
and  eagerly  snatching  from  the  cruel  teeth  of  Winter,  some  here- 
tofore despised  or  overlooked  portion  or  forgotten  handful  of  the 
frost -destroyed  harvest.  In  the  death-fattened  churchyards 
might  be  seen  hungry  people  eagerly  gathering  docks  and  nettles, 
there  more  plentiful  than  elsewhere,  wherewith  to  appease  the 
cravings  of  hunger.  In  the  eager  search  for  food  not  even  the 
much  despised  snail  was  forgotten.  In  the  fields  these  were 
eagerly  sought  and  gathered  in  summer  and  preserved  for 
winter  use.  In  this  extremity  of  destitution,  it  is  said  that  in 
some  parishes  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 
Under  the  terrible  pressure  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  some- 
times overmastered  the  nobler  and  God-given  qualities  of 
altruism  and  love.  Even  natural  affection — most  nearly  perfect 
remnant  of  man's  primal  nobility — sometimes  yielded  its  sceptre, 
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parents  in  some  cases  selling  their  children  into  slavery  in  the 
colonies  in  exchange  for  food. 

For  one  brief  day,  July  26th,  1698,  the  sad  procession  of 
gloomy  days  already  stretching  into  years  was  varied  by  a  day  of 
brightness  and  of  hope.  On  that  day  sailed  from  the  Port  of 
Leith  in  three  vessels,  amid  the  plaudits  and  good  wishes  of  a 
vast  crowd  of  Edinburgh's  citizens  the  equipment  and  1200 
picked  men  of  The  Darian  Expedition  which  had  been  fitted  up 
at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  that  then 
represented  a  large  proportion  of  the  available  wealth  of  the 
country.  On  this  expedition  the  nation  had  set  its  hopes.  The 
day  was  warm  and  bright  and  everything  seemed  to  augur 
success.  But  alas,  no  such  hopes  were  to  find  fulfilment.  Before 
the  century  had  ended  the  bubble  burst,  and  a  still  deeper  gloom 
settled  over  the  famine-stricken  land. 

To  what  extent  the  district  of  Cromar  participated  in  the 
sufferings  of  those  dismal  years,  no  information  has  come  to  me. 
Tales  of  famine  and  distress  in  thai  district  toward  the  end  of 
the  18th  Century  I  often  heard  from  the  lips  of  old  men  to  whose 
fathers  had  come  the^ad  experience  of  want  and  hunger,  but  of 
local  tradition  of  the  famine  that  greeted  the  previous  century  at 
its  birth,  I  never  heard.  It  may  well  be  that  famines  were  then 
so  frequent  that  those  of  centuries  earlier  in  a  community  where 
no  written  record  was  preserved  may  have  become  in 
popular  imagination  blended  into  a  single  scene,  and  that  the 
experience  of  earlier  times  may  in  some  cases  have  given  colour 
to  those  of  later  years  retailed  by  some  survivor  for  the  benefit 
of  a  new  generation  whose  later  advent  had  landed  them  in 
circumstances  and  under  conditions  more  happy  and  prosperous 
than  those  which  their  fathers  had  experienced.  No  doubt 
famine  in  ancient  times,  however  unwelcome,  would  cause  no 
surprise.  Its  advent  would  be  regarded  as  something  that  had 
to  be — something  as  uncontrollable  by  prescience  and  providence 
as  were  the  east  winds  and  the  cold  seasons  of  mist,  rain  and 
frost  that  periodically  blasted  the  crops  or  the  visitations  of 
smallpox  and  plague  that  from  time  to  time  had  been  wont  to 
decimate  their  population.  They  had  not  yet  learned  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  selecting  and  saving  productive  and  early 
maturing  seed-grain  for  the  increase  of  the  yearly  yield  and  the 
avoidance  of  late  harvest  and  early  frost.  Nor  had  they  yet 
made  the  discovery  that  with  more  thorough  drainage  of  their 
fields,  and  of  their  swamps  and  marshes,  not  only  would  their 
lands  be  earlier  in  the  season  prepared  for  the  seed,  but  the 
seasons  themselves,  through  the  increased  heat  radiation  resulting 
from  drainage  over  a  large  area  would  become  so  affected  as  to 
extend  perceptibly  the  period  of  the  crop-growing  year. 
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THE  STANDAIU  OP  THE  BEAKS  O' 

In  the  year  170?  the  union  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  way 
consummated,  when  Oucrn  Anne,  who  since  1702  had  worn  the 
IN  of  the  two  kingdoms  separately,  became  the  sovereign 
of  the  I'mtrtl  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  death  of  QtMCQ 
Anne  in  1*1 1  George  the  First  ascended  the  throne,  though  many 
eyes  in  both  countries  were  turned  longingly  towards  James 
Edward  the  exiled  son  of  James  the  second. 

In  1715  this  unfortunate  Prince,  known  as  "The  Pretender," 
landed  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  month  of  September  of  that  year, 
his  standard  was  raised  at  Braemar,  under  the  title  of  James  III. 
In  the  month  of  August  next  proceeding  that  event,  the  earl  of 
Mar,  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the  clansmen  for  the  support  of 
the  prince,  had  made  arrangements  for  a  great  deer  hunt  in  the 
highlands  of  Braemar,  to  which  representatives  of  all  the  clans 
likely  to  take  part  in  the  rising  were  invited.  Present  there  was 
the  Earl  himself,  more  than  one  marquis,  and  a  large  number  of 
knights  and  esquires  and  their  followers,  to  the  number  in  all 
of  MOM  1500.  Great  and  small  were  in  the  highland  dress,  each 
clan  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  tartan.  The  rank  and  file  were 
armed  with  claymore,  dirk  and  Lochaber  axe  and  with  obsolete 
musket  or  long-bow.  To  this  rude  equipment  with  the  aid  of  a 
hundred  couples  of  Irish  grey  hounds  had  fallen  in  a  few  hours 
four  score  deer.  These  provided  venison  in  abundance  for 
tables  which  seem  to  have  been  loaded  with  other  good  things  to 
which  the  rude  clansmen  would  ordinarily  be  strangers.  Not 
only  was  the  food  supply  rich  and  abundant,  but  liquor  which 
would  not  be  less  acceptable  to  the  natives,  seems  to  have  been 
supplied  with  liberal  hand. 

Tradition  asserts  that  the  party  came  down  to  Glen-Quoich 
where  beside  the  water- fall  of  the  ^)uoich  arc  "pot  holes"  worn 
in  the  rock  in  time  of  flood  by  stones  swirled  round  and  round  in 
a  narrow  eddying  circle.  Such  a  hole,  of  considerable  dimensions, 
the  Earl  of  Mar  determined  to  make  tributary  to  the  interests  of 
the  Prince.  Into  its  caj>acious  interior  he  caused  to  be  poured 
several  anchors  of  whiskey,  some  hundredweights  of  honey  and 
*ome  gallons  of  boiling  water.  From  the  liquor  thus  compounded, 
he  distributed  bumper  after  buni|>cr  to  the  thirsty  and  delighted 
clansmen,  whose  enthusiasm  under  such  liquid  inspiration,  so 
generously  bestowed  by  the  ham!  of  a  nobleman  so  affable  and 
condescending,  soon  became  firc<l  to  the  highest  pitch. 

In  playful  mood,  some  stalwarts  among  the  Grants  of 
Rothlmurcus  made  exhibition  of  their  prowess  by  lifting  from 
the  ground  and  almost  to  their  knees  a  huge  block  of  stone,  to  the 
sad  discomfiture  of  some  Braemar  men  who  could  not  lift  it  from 
the  ground.  Standing  by,  the  Karl  of  Mar  and  Rothimurcus  dis- 
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cussed  the  prospects  of  the  proposed  rising,  as  to  the  expediency 
of  which  the  latter  had  expressed  some  doubt.  Observing  the 
easy  triumph  of  his  men  and  the  humiliation  of  the  men  of  Mar, 
Rothimurcus  gleefully  exclaimed  "Do  you  call  these  boys  men, 
my  Lord?  Why,  None  of  them  can  move  that  stone  that  my 
lads  can  make  a  plaything  of."  The  Earl  manifested  some 
annoyance,  observing  which  Invercauld  walked  up  to  Finlay 
Farquharson,  one  of  his  men,  and  obtained  his  consent  to  try  his 
hand.  Finlay  not  only  lifted  the  stone,  but  carrying  it  in  his 
arms,  approached  His  Lordship  asking  what  he  would  do  with  it. 
"Throw  it  over  my  horse's  neck"  was  His  Lordship's  reply.  That 
feat  successfully  accomplished,  Finlay  retired  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  The  Earl's  invitation  to  Rothimurcus  to  repeat  the 
feat  was  not  accepted.  But  Rothimurcus  was,  nevertheless,  with 
his  men,  present  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir.  Although  myself 
a  loyal  Mar  man  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  another  version  of 
the  story  substitutes  for  its  Farquharson  hero  Nathaniel  Forbes 
of  Daluhandy,  who  afterwards  attained  the  rank  of  Captain 
under  Mar. 

On  the  sixth  of  September  1715,  the  Prince's  standard  was 
raised  at  the  Castleton  of  Braemar  with  great  eclat,  amid  the 
cheers  of  ten  thousand  throats,  though  even  in  that  hour  of 
elation,  there  was  cast  over  the  crowd  a  visible  gloom  as  the 
gilded  ball  that  surmounted  the  standard  fell  to  the  ground, 
suggestive  to  the  superstitious  mind  of  coming  disaster. 

All  the  Farquharsons  were  there — Peter  of  Inverey,  James 
of  Balmoral,  John  of  Invercauld,  Harry  of  White-house  with  the 
men  of  Cromar,  Donald  of  Micras,  Lawrence  of  Cobbleton  of 
Tulloch,  Lewis  of  Auchindrine,  Donald  of  Coldrach,  and  the 
Broughderg  Farquharsons  with  the  men  of  Strath-Aven  and 
Glenlivet.  In  all,  the  Clan  contributed  many  swords,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  of  our  own  family  took  part  in  the  rising 
either  then  or  in  1745. 

Through  all  the  Highlands,  the  sympathy  of  the  people  was, 
no  doubt,  with  the  Prince,  but  individual  liberty  among  the 
common  people  under  the  feudal  system  then  prevailing  had  no 
recognition,  and  but  meagre  opportunity  of  self  expression  was 
allowed.  First  in  the  system  was  the  King.  Under  him  were  the 
great  lords  to  each  of  whom  was  granted  by  royal  charter  vast 
land  estates,  with  authority  each  within  his  own  domain  almost 
regal  and  unlimited  over  the  King's  subjects.  Under  these 
superior  lords  came  the  big  lairds,  or  landlords,  who  held 
their  lands  under  charters  granted  by  their  superior,  on  condition, 
among  other  things,  of  yielding  to  their  lord's  superior  man- 
rent,  that  is  military  service,  when  so  required.  These  lairds, 
each  in  his  own  district  were,  however,  great  men  and  did  pretty 
much  as  they  saw  fit  among  their  tenants  and  dependents.  Under 
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fht  big  laird*  were  a  number  of  "Bonnet"  or  small  laird*  who,  in 
tin!!,  \\crr  burdened  with  man-rent  and  other  obligation*  to  their 
immediate  MI|K-:IMI  1  hese  also  were  deemed  great  men  and 
failed  not  to  act  the  part  in  their  own  spheres.  Under  the  bonnet 
laird*  were  the  "tacksmen"  who  were  gentlemen  farmers,  who*e 
hands  toil  never  gained,  their  work  being  done  by  hired  servants, 
too  had  military  obligations,  not.  however,  to  the  bonnet 
laml.  hut  to  the  bonnet  laird's  superior.  Their  land  rent  was 
payable  to  their  immediate  landlord  but  their  man-rent  went  to 
the  latter's  chief.  Then  followed  crofters  and  cotters  to  whom 
the  tacksmen  sub-let  a  large  part  of  their  holdings  in  return  for 
rent,  mostly  rendered  in  kind.  These  last  were  a  peace-loving, 
quiet-living  and  industrious  class,  and  to  it  for  the  most  part,  at 
least,  our  ancestry,  most  probably  belonged. 

Last  of  all  came  another  class,  happily  no  longer  existent  as 
a  class,  who  had  no  fixed  place  of  residence,  but  roamed  the 
country  begging,  poaching  and  thieving.  They  were  known  as 
"sorncrs"  or  "masterful  beggars"  and  were  always  ready  either 
on  their  own  account  or  for  hire  to  perpetrate  any  villainy,  deed 
of  darkness  or  of  blood.  If  for  robbery,  or,  as  they  called  it 
"spulzie,"  or  other  crime,  slow- footed  justice  pursued  them,  they 

k  themselves  to  the  hills  whither  few  felt  safe  to  follow. 
To  the  common  industrious  people  of  the  glens  and  of  Cromar, 
the-c  villains  were  a  constant  terror.  If  their  demands  were  re- 
fused, premises  would  be  set  on  fire  or  chattels  stolen.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  us,  for  these  scoundrels  the  chiefs  and  landed 
gentry,  some  of  whom  bore  characters  not  less  vile  than  theirs, 
sometimes  found  dishonourable  employment  in  the  furtherance 
of  their  evil  purposes,  so  that  they  had  some  patronage  and  pro- 
tection from  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  had  them  sup- 
pressed. 

To  the  class  last  mentioned  the  service  of  the  Pretender 
made  a  strong  appeal,  and  into  his  ranks  many  of  them  were 
drawn,  some  by  choice,  and  not  .1  few  by  compulsion.  Bold  and 
daring  as  many  of  them  no  doubt  were,  I  cannot  believe  that  out 
of  such  materials  good  soldiers  can  be  made,  at  least  quickly. 
Certainly  their  absence  was  not  regretted  by  the  industrious 
population  left  behind.  Indeed  the  only  advantages  resulting 
from  the  ill-advised,  ill-conducted  and  ill-fated  rebellion  was 
the  temporary  withdrawal  and  the  war-wastage  of  the  worthless 
characters  and  degenerates  of  this  parasitic  class. 

The  rebellion  was  soon  over.  Southward  rolled  the  tide  of 
war  and  none  of  its  carnage  stained  the  Braes  o'  Mar  or  purpled 
the  limpid  waters  of  the  murmuring  Dee.  Into  its  vortex,  how- 
ever descended  the  untutored  sons  of  the  heather  and  crag, 
many  of  whom  were  never  more  to  tread  the  dark  heath  of 
"Morven  of  snow"  or  view  the  proud  summit  of  "dark 
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Lochnagar."  Several  of  the  leaders  went  to  the  scaffold,  some 
fled  and  others  were  banished,  while  Invercauld  and  others 
languished  long  in  prison ;  but  most  if  not  all  survivors  eventually 
had  their  possessions,  as  well  as  their  former  rights,  restored  to 
them.  This  leniency  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  chiefs 
and  proprietors,  whose  energies  thenceforward  found  expression 
in  improving  their  estates,  rather  than  in  extending  their 
boundaries  by  raid  and  foray.  It  is  probable  that  notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  the  protestant  clergy  which  strongly 
favoured  the  house  of  Hanover  the  sympathies  of  even  their 
people  were  in  many  cases  with  the  Pretender.  However  that 
may  liave  been,  both  chiefs  and  clansmen  seem  to  have  been 
disposed  to  accept  of  his  defeat  as  final,  and  to  settle  down  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation  in  which  they  now  found  them- 
selves. This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  rebellion  of  1745 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  only  through  the  applica- 
tion of  force,  that  Prince  Charlie's  supporters  were  able  to  bring 
to  his  standard  any  effective  help  from  Deeside  or  Cromar. 

As  already  stated,  the  eighteenth  century  dawned  in  famine 
and  wretchedness.  That  fact  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
effect  upon  the  proprietors  which  such  conditions  ought  to  have 
produced.  Their  condition  at  that  time,  is  described  by  Mr. 
Michie  in  his  "Logic  Coldstone"  as  that  of  "extravagance  and 
impecuniosity,"  or,  in  more  homely  phrase,  as  "Highland  pride 
and  poverty."  Their  extravagance  it  would  seem  consisted  not 
so  much  in  expensive  personal  habits  as  in  a  vain  display  of 
personal  importance  which,  as  the  author  just  quoted  remarks, 
has  been  fitly  satirized  by  Gaultier  in  one  of  his  ballads : — 

"First  came  Grant  o'  Rothimurcus 
"And  on  his  thigh  a  sword  and  durk  is, 
"Every  man  as  proud's  a  Turk  is, 
"Next  came  Grant  o'  Tullichgorum 
"Proud  the  mithers  were  that  bore  them, 
Fee   fa  fum." 

Vicing  with  the  lairds  in  this  foolishness,  says  Mr.  Michie, 
an  array  of  bonnet  lairds,  portioners  and  others,  even  farmers 
or  tacksmen  by  the  dozen,  styling  themselves  gentlemen,  brought 
upon  themselves  ruin  by  a  like  extravagance. 

Between  these  and  the  idle  slungs,  sorners  or  masterful 
beggars,  the  crofters  and  tenants  must  have  had  a  hard  time. 
From  the  lips  of  one  of  the  latter,  unjustly  constituted  the 
vicarious  bearer  of  the  pride-produced  burdens  of  his  landlord 
may  well  have  originated  the  expression,  more  pithy  than  elegant, 
said  to  have  been  actually  used  by  a  tenant  to  an  exacting  and 
merciless  landlord,  "A  hungry  louse  bites  sair." 
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"Forrv-FiVE," 

In  the  rising  of  17-1.1,  the  Farquhaisons  were  represented  by 
France  <>t  Monaltrie.  James  of  Balmoral  and  Harry  of  White- 
house,  but  Farquharson  of  Invercauld  and  others  held  back. 
cs  Gordon  of  Blelack  and  Gordon  of  Pronie,  in  addition  to 
the  Farquharsom  of  White-house,  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
men  of  note  hailing  from  Cromnr. 

From  several  letters  still  preserved,  it  is  shown  that  the  heart 
of  the  i»eople  generally,  was  not  in  the  cause.  Lewis  Gordon, 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  that  ilk,  writing  to  his  Lieut. -Colonel  in 
Aberdeen  on  Oct.  29th,  1745,  enjoins  him  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
the  presbyterian  ministers  who,  he  said,  were  injuring  the  cause 
of  the  Prince  by  telling  their  people  a  parcel  of  infamous  lies. 

\n  attempt  at  obedience  to  this  mouth-stopping  command 
was  made  by  the  Lady  of  Blelack,  mother  of  Charles  Gordon,  at 
an  ordinary  Sunday  service  in  the  parish  church  of  Coldstone. 
The  minister  was  engaged  in  prayer,  to  which  her  ladyship  had 
been  giving  at  least  some  heed,  for,  on  hearing  the  petition  that 
God  would  scatter  the  army  of  the  rebels  and  bring  their  counsels 
to  nought,  the  lady  interrupted  him  with  an  oath,  and  asked, 
"How  dare  you  <ay  that  and  my  Charlie  \vi'  them?" 

Though  the  Invercauld  Farquhar^ons  took  no  part  in  the 
rising  a  sister  of  the  laird  who  had  married  the  chief  of  the 
Mclntoshcs,  although  her  husband  was  an  officer  in  the  king's 
service,  strongly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  prince,  and  raised  her 
husband's  clan  in  his  support.  To  these  were  also  joined,  it  is 
said,  three  hundred  Farquharsons,  so  that  the  Farquharson  clan 
must  have  contributed  to  the  service  of  the  prince  a  considerable 
force,  no  less  than  five  hundred,  it  is  said,  having  joined  his 
standard  under  Francis  Farquharson  of  Monaltrie.  The  lady 
Mclntosh,  being  temporarily  chief  officer  of  the  newly  raised 
Mclntosh  contingent,  would  seem  to  have  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  high  office  with  commendable  intelligence  and  courage. 
On  one  occasion  she  is  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  saving 
the  prince,  while  her  guest,  from  capture.  To  her  also  came  the 
honour  of  accepting  the  submission  of  her  own  husband  who  had 
been  arrested  by  some  of  her  men.  As  he  presented  his  sword, 
in  token  of  submission,  she  saluted  him  in  true  miltary  style — 
"Your  servant,  Captain"  to  which  he  replied  "Your  sen-ant, 
colonel."  Thenceforth,  she  was  known  as  "Colonel  Anne." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  LATER  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

CONDITIONS  in  the  last  decade  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
may  be  fairly  ascertained  from  Rev.  Robert  Farquharson's 
contribution  which  he  wrote  in  1793  to  "The  Old  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland."  From  this  account,  as  given  in  Mr. 
Michie's  "Coldstone,"  the  following  quotation  is  taken: — "The 
people  follow,  in  general,  the  occupation  of  husbandry.  There 
are  two  smiths,  one  carpenter,  two  shoemakers  and  four  shop- 
keepers who  sell  small  articles  for  the  good  of  the  country.  The 
chief  manufacture,  till  about  1789,  was  that  of  knitting  stockings 
by  the  women,  the  wool  brought  by  the  manufacturers  from 
Aberdeen.  For  three  years  past,  spinning  on  the  two-handed 
wheel  is  much  introduced  and  found  more  profitable.  The  lint 
is  given  out  to  spin  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  wool,  by  manu- 
facturers from  Aberdeen,  Brechin,  and  as  far  south  as  Dundee. 
The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  are  members  of  the  established 
Church  and  speak,  all,  the  dialect  of  English  common  to  the 
North  of  Scotland. 

AGRICULTURE. 

"Oats  and  common  bere  (barley)  are  the  principal  produc- 
tions of  the  parish;  some  pease  and  rye  are  also  raised  but  the 
quantity  of  these  grains  is  but  small  when  compared  with  oats 
and  bere. 

"Potatoes  are  of  late  cultivated  by  every  family,  whether 
farmers  or  labourers,  for  their  own  subsistence.  A  few  turnips 
are  sown, — some  in  drills  and  some  in  broadcast,  but  for  want  of 
enclosures,  as  winter  herding  is  not  introduced  they  must  be 
pulled  before  they  come  to  much  perfection.  The  old  Scotch 
plough  is  almost  universally  used.  Some  of  the  most  substantial 
tenants  put  twelve  oxen  in  the  plough,  others  ten,  others  eight; 
the  poorer,  some  two  horses  and  two  cows ;  some  of  them,  one 
horse,  two  cows  and  two  small  oxen. 

"Clover  and  rye  grass  have  been  cultivated  on  the  farms  of 
Kinaldy,  Blelachy  and  Loanhead  with  great  success  but  nowhere 
else  except  in  gardens,  for  want  of  enclosures. 

"Many  of  the  farmers  begin  to  raise  flax,  and  as  there  are 
now  two  lint  mills  erected  in  two  of  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
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Towie  and  Coull.  it  is  thought  that  it  \\  ill  turn  out  a  very  profit- 
able cmp.  'I  here  are  a  good  many  sheep  railed  m  the  parish,  the 
greater  (art  of  them.  «>f  the  Mack -facet!  kind.  They  sell  at  from 
•even  to  thirteen  pound*  the  score. 

"Black  cattle  are  very  much  degenerated  for  want  of  grass. 

The  farmers  send  them  all,  except  a  few  milk  cows,  to  pasture 

in  glens  every  year  about  Whitsunday  for  three  months,  and. 

the  sheep  became  numerous,  they  generally  return  as  poor 

as  when  they  went  away. 

"In  1780.  there  were  five  or  six  carts  in  the  parish,  now,  in 
1793.  there  are  about  thirty. 

"There  are  at  present,  four  heritors  in  the  parish: — Lord 
Aberdeen.  Lord  Strathavon.  James  Farquharson  of  Invercauld 
and  George  Forbes  of  Blelack.  The  latter  is  the  only  residing 
heritor. 

"The  valued  rent  of  the  parish  is  2783  pounds,  Scots.  Real 
rent  of  the  parish  782  pounds  and  ten  shillings,  344  bolls  and  two 
firlets  meal.  1H1  bolls  and  one  firlet  bere  (barley).  The  rents 
of  the  principal  estates  are  demanded  when  due,  with  certification 
that  if  the  last  farthing  is  not  paid,  the  tenants  (very  few  of  them 
having  tacks)  must  remove  at  the  first  term  of  Whitsunday.  To 
•void  this  evil,  many  of  them  sell  meal  and  bere  for  ready  money, 
which  they  have  not  to  deliver,  and  at  that  instant,  buy  the  same 
back  from  the  one  that  they  sold  it  to  at  five  shillings  and  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  the  boll  of  additional  price,  payable  nine 
months  after.  Such  as  have  the  victual  to  deliver  are  obliged  to 
thresh  out  their  crop  before  they  have  use  for  the  straw,  by  which 
means  they  lose  a  great  deal  of  it  carrying  it  out  of  their  barns 
and  building  it  up  in  their  yards,  and  it  becomes  dry  and  insipid 
for  their  cattle.  By  this  uncommon  kind  of  traffic,  numbers  are 
reduced  to  very  low  circumstances.  All  the  consolation  they  have 
is,  the  one  half  of  them  is  taught  by  civil  and  the  other  by  moral 
law  that  whom  the  Lord  loves  He  chastises. 

"Lord  Strathavon,  who  got  his  father,  Lord  Aboyne's 
properly  in  this  County,  made  over  to  him  two  or  three  years 
ago,  lias  altered  the  terms  of  payment  of  rents  from  Martinmas 
till  the  eighth  or  middle  of  February,  and  from  Whitsunday  till 
the  middle  of  August ;  by  which  his  tenants  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  the  best  of  their  victual  and  cattle,  and  now  pay  their 
rents  with  much  greater  ease  and  advantage  than  they  did 
formerly.  If  this  plan  were  adopted  by  heritors  generally  in 
this  country,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  their 
tenants  in  general,  who  depend  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their 
crops  for  the  greater  part  of  their  rents.  Improvements  in 
agriculture  will  never  take  place  in  this  parish  until  leases  are 
granted  and  encouragement  given  for  house*  and  enclosing.  Till 
that  happens,  the  poor  farmer  will  be  obliged  to  adopt  the  old 
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mode  of  cultivation,  whether  right  or  wrong,  though  the  climate 
and  soil  in  general  are  such  as  would  produce  good  crops  of  any 
kind  of  grain  used  in  the  North  of  Scotland." 

"At  present,  the  farm  houses  are  worth  very  little,  and  the 
mode  of  living  very  mean.  Dwelling  houses,  when  valued  on  the 
removal  of  a  tenant  are  appreciated  at  from  16  shillings  to  one 
pound  five  shillings.  Sub-tenant's  from  five  shillings  to  ten 
shillings." 

Conditions  meaner  and  poorer  than  those  above  described 
would  be  hard  to  imagine,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  pre- 
vailing a  century  earlier  had  not  been  worse. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  trouble  was  the  barbarous  condition 
of  agriculture  arising  largely,  no  doubt,  from  lack  of  means  on 
the  part  of  the  agriculturalists  of  obtaining  such  information  as 
was  at  the  time  obtainable.  Had  the  proprietors  of  the  day  been 
men  of  vision  and  intelligence  they  might  have  been  the  means 
of  introducing  improvements  which  would  have  proved  im- 
mensely profitable  to  themselves  and  an  untold  blessing  to  their 
humble  tenantry.  By  their  default,  at  least  in  part,  the  rude 
conditions  bequeathed  by  the  fathers  still  obtained.  Grey  oats, 
which  at  best  gave  yearly  increase  of  but  three  seeds  for  one, 
were  persistently  sown  from  year  to  year  on  ground  but  merely 
scratched  by  the  feckless  Scottish  plough  with  its  multipeded 
tractive  power.  Spring  seeding  was  yearly  retarded  by  lack  of 
drainage,  while  the  selection  of  early  maturing  grains  apparently 
had  not  been  thought  of.  Under  these  circumstances  early  frosts 
in  harvest  were  frequent,  destroying  or  injuring  the  crops,  and  not 
infrequently  reducing  the  country  to  famine. ' 

The  Scotch  plough  deserves  even  a  fuller  description  than 
that  given  by  Rev.  Mr.  Farquharson.  From  my  father,  I  learned 
that  this  rude  implement  was  made  entirely  of  wood,  without  an 
iron  part  in  it  except  a  small  piece  on  the  sock  or  share,  and  that 
a  mechanic  could  make  the  whole  contraption  in  two  hours  at  a 
cost  of  something  like  a  shilling  sterling.  In  this  my  memory  is 
fortified,  in  part  at  least,  by  Mr.  Gray  Graham,  in  his  "Social 
Life  of  Scotland  in  the  LSth  century' — in  which  he  says,  how- 
ever, that  this  famous  implement  had  a  coulter  of  iron  as  well  as 
a  share,  in  which  he  is  no  doubt  right.  To  this  author  I  am 
indebted  for  a  more  detailed  description  of  this  plough  than  that 
received  from  any  local  source.  According  to  him,  it  was  drawn 
by  four  or  six  meagre  oxen  and  two  horses  like  little  shelties,  or 
sometimes  by  twelve  oxen,  hitched  two,  three  or  four  abreast. 
To  each  unit  would,  no  doubt,  be  assigned  its  proper  share  of  the 
draught  by  the  use  of  a  yoke  having  some  affinity  with  a  three 
horse  yoke  still  probably  in  use,  and  known  locally,  in  my  day 
by  its  Gaelic  name  of  the  "amlinmore"  or  great  yoke.  For  the 
operation  of  the  plough,  says  Mr.  Graham,  four  men  were 
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ed,  one  to  hold  tiir  plough,  one  walking  backwards  in  front 

of  the  cattle  t»  Mop  and  back  the  team  and  so  relieve  tension  on 

.  es  ui  the  <  \\ith  an 

1  to  go  along  with  a  triangular 

spade  to  mend  eriors  in  the  |u«  '1  lastly  the  'gad- 

^.n.1  in  the  pr< 

-  also  to  exercise  his  skill  at  loud  and  tuneful  whistling 

Miniate  to  activity  the  ill-assorted  team  which,  with  sweet 

reed  in  turning  over  half  an  acre  of  land  in  a 

day."   This  accomplishment  would  seem  to  justify  the  vise  of  the 

.iiidrr  the  most  energetic  performance,  "Muckle 

whistlm'  for  little  red  Ian 

The   following  quotation   from   Mr.  Graham's  book  above 
referred    to,    describes   conditions    that    I    never   heard    of    in 
;ir,  though  that  does  not  prove  that  such  had  never  existed 
there.     He  says,  "The  fields  were  divided  into  separate  ridges 
h  were  cultivated  by  different  tenants.    One  small  field  might 
be  divided  into  an  occupancy  of  from  four  to  eight  persons,  and  a 
farm  with  a  combined  rent  of  fifty  pounds  might  have  eighteen 
tenants  amongst  whom  the  land  was  divided  by  lot  each  year,  or 
>r  auction.     The  tenants  had  their  cottages  clustered 
together,    forming   what  .died    the    "Farm-town."     The 

quarrels  and  misunderstandings  between  these  men  were  violent 
and  incessant.    As  no  operation  could  commence  without  mutual 
help  with  horses  and  oxen  and  men  and  common  arrangement  as 
they  required  all  to  be  agreed  as  to  the  day  and  hour  of 
beginning  labour,  the  time  and  mode  of  ploughing,  sowing  and 
•isj.     lint  as  each  had  his  own  obstinate  opinion  on  each  of 
•icrs,  the  bickering  might  cause  the  lapse  01  >efore 

they  all  consented  to  work  together  and,  if  possible,  to  spite  each 
other."    He  says  the  ridges  (each  alternate  one  of  which  had  a 
different  tenant)  were  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  width,  and 
each  tenant  in  ploughing  time  insisted  on  having  his  ridge  gather- 
ed nearly  every  year  towards  the  centre  so  as  to  prevent  the 
''•slity  of  any  of  his  soil  being  gathered  on  to  his  neighbour's 
portion.    The  consequence  was  that  soon  the  central  part  of  the 
,  alone  became  worth  cultivating,  the  seeds  sown  on  the 
sides  producing  nothing  worth  »he  reaping.     The  infertile  part. 
therefore,  amounting  to  about  half  the  ridge,  left  uncultivated, 
soon  became  a  huge  "baulk,"  or  open  space,  filled  with  briars, 
nettles,  stones  and  water.    From  a  foot-note  which  Mr.  Graham 
a  from  Fullerton's  Survey  of  Ayrshire,  it  appears  that  even 
i'>  in  Gydesdale,  near  Glasgow,  these  baulks  between  the 
ridges  were  mostly  covered  with  heath,  broom  and  whins  growing 
among  stones.     Meantime  the  cattle,  herded  together  promiscu- 
ously in  big  droves,  were  compelled  from  baulk  and  unploughed 
lands  to  gather  their  scanty  sustenance.     Their  difficulty  in  so 
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doing  will  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that,  up  to  1793 
at  least,  no  grass  seed  was  sown,  and  that  such  pasture  as  became 
available  from  even  the  unploughed  fields  set  aside  for  a  three 
years  period  of  rest  on  the  principle  that, 

"If  land  be  three  years  oot  and  three  years  in, 
'Twill  keep  in  good  hert  till  the  deil  grow  blin'," 

was  only  such  as  was  furnished  by  the  voluntary  produce  of 
rammocks  and  other  weeds. 

The  poor  tenants  were  thus  in  the  grip  of  a  trinity  of  evils, 
any  one  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to  make  prosperity  im- 
possible:— These  were,  the  lack  of  security  and  continuity  of 
tenure;  the  system  of  run-rig;  and  ignorant  and  slovenly  methods 
of  agriculture. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  system  of  run-rig,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Graham,  ever  existed  in  Cromar,  but  certainly  the  Scotch 
plough  could  not  have  been  manned  and  operated  without  the 
co-operation  of  neighbours.  Indeed  I  am  of  opinion  that  occu- 
pants of  the  smaller  farms  were  bound,  in  terms  of  their  tenancy, 
to  such  co-operation.  Certain  it  is  that,  up  to  modern  days,  one 
pair  of  adjoining  farms  was  each  known  as  a  "half  pleuch" 
(plough)  which  would  seem  to  imply  a  relationship  to  each  other 
not  unlike  that  referred  to  by  Mr.  Graham. 

The  land  in  Coldstone  is,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Farquharson, 
fertile  at  least  in  spots,  but  all  the  new  land  brought  under 
cultivation  in  modern  times  is,  in  its  natural  state,  full  of  stones, 
and  re-clamation  is  a  toilsome  process.  The  modus  operand!  is 
to  dig  the  land  up  in  trenches,  say  three  feet  or  more  in  width  to 
a  depth  sufficient  to  provide  for  cultivation  and  growth  of  the 
crop,  while  the  loose  stones  as  well  as  those  blasted  by  gun- 
powder are  thrown  on  top.  When  the  trenching  part  of  the 
operation  is  completed,  the  field  is  generally  covered — sometimes 
to  a  considerable  depth,  with  stones.  Of  course,  the  areas  more 
easily  negotiated  had  been  in  past  times,  first  undertaken,  and 
those  left  to  modern  times  are  doubtless  a  more  serious  task,  but 
the  easiest  would  probably  have  been  no  light  undertaking,  even 
had  our  fore-fathers  been  possessed  of  wheeled  conveyances  and 
stronger  draught  horses.  When  it  is  remembered  that  their  usual 
means  of  removing  the  stones  was  on  horse-back,  or  on  a  rude 
sledge  as  the  only  alternative,  we  realize  the  difficulty  of  their 
situation  and  cease  to  wonder  that  they  should  have  had  recourse 
to  the  slovenly-seeming  method  of  "rig  and  baulk,"  that  is  the 
clearing  of  a  narrow  section  or  ridge  by  piling  all  the  stones  along 
the  limits  of  the  clearance,  making  thus  a  ridge  of  clear  land,  then 
a  ridge  of  stone  and  so  on  alternately. 

With  their  many-headed  monster  teams,  the  addition  of  the 
run-rig  system  of  tenancy  was  not  necessary  to  render  intolerable 
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as  well  as  unprofitable  the  cultivation  of  the  narrow  ridges  be- 
tween the  stony,  weed-producing  baulks.  Great  indeed  must  have 
been  the  relief  when,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  two-wheeled  cart  rendered  possible  the  clearing  of 
the  stones  from  the  fields  and  the  emancipation  of  the  plough 

;i  the  restraint  of  the  baulks.  Not  less  important  was  the 
introduction  nearer  the  end  of  the  century  of  the  iron  plough, 
which  released  the  milk  cow  and  the  fattening  ox  to  the  exercise 
of  their  proper  functions  and  permitted  the  whistling  gad-man 
and  the  two  other  supernumery  attendants,  no  longer  required 
for  the  plough,  to  wield  the  flail,  tend  the  stock,  remove  the 

;es  and  take  their  part  in  all  the  quickened  activities  of  the 
farm.  Then  ceased  for  ever  to  have  application  the  rude  ballad 
which  lingered  still  on  the  lips  of  the  nonogenerian  Willie  Ley, 
last  survivor  of  those  primative  times,  whom  I  well  remember:— 

"I  hae  guuden  gear,  I  hae  Ian'  eneuch, 
Seven  ouscn  gangin*  i'  the  pleuch, 
Linkin,  owcr  the  lea, 
An*  merry  sail  we  be, 
An'  if  ye  winna  tak  me, 
Yc  can  lat  me  be." 

Although  it  is  said  that  early  in  the  century  an  enlightened 
proprietor  in  East  Lothian  had  introduced  long  leases,  and  in 
co-operation  with  his  tenants  had  succeeded  in  introducing 
improved  methods  of  agriculture,  progress  in  that  direction 
throughout  the  country  generally  was  exceedingly  slow.  Turnips, 
introduced  into  England  from  Holland  for  field  culture  in  1716, 
had  been  tried  by  only  two  or  three  enterprising  proprietors  in 
Scotland  prior  to  1739,  and  these,  having  been  sown  broadcast, 
never  came  to  much. 

The  truth  is  that  the  dourness  and  conservatism  of  the 
Scottish  character  as  well  as  the  Scotchman's  exaggerated  notion 
of  his  own  superiority  bound  the  Scottish  agriculturists,  both 
laird  and  tenant,  as  with  an  iron  chain  to  things  as  they  were. 
In  1708  Lord  Haddington  introduced  into  the  south  of  Scotland 
the  use  of  rye  grass  and  clover,  but  these  the  farmers  despised  as 
English  weeds,  and  when  at  last,  a  few  of  the  more  enterprising 
demonstrated  the  immense  advantages  of  the  new  importation, 
the  die-hards,  convinced  against  their  will,  protested  in  holy 
horror  that  it  was  a  shame,  "to  see  beasts'  meat  growing  where 
man's  meat  might  grow."  To  the  growing  of  turnips,  the  same 
objection,  as  I  have  heard,  was  raised  in  Cromar  when  that  most 
important  root  was  first  introduced  into  that  locality.  Even  that 
seems  less  extraordinary  and  unreasonable  than  the  objection  of 
the  non-progressives  around  Melrose  who,  accustomed  to  the 
famine-stunted  cattle  of  their  past  experience,  declared  that  they 
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would  not  eat  the  flesh  of  such  monsters  as  Dr.  John  Rutherford 
had  raised  on  turnips. 

From  whatever  direction  improvement  may  present  itself, 
whether  in  the  moral,  the  religious,  the  social  or  economic  field, 
there  is  in  humanity  something,  whether  lack  of  imagination, 
sluggishness  of  mind  or  mere  mulishness,  that  resents  its 
approach.  Even  the  fanning  mill  introduced  from  Holland  by 
Meikle  in  1710  was  denounced  as  a  contravention  of  Scripture, 
as  being  an  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  wind  which 
"bloweth  as  it  listeth,"  and  the  simple  people  would  have  none  of 
it.  Instead  they  continued  to  throw  their  grain  up  in  the  draught 
between  two  barn  doors,  or  on  some  hillock,  to  be  winnowed  by 
the  free  air  of  heaven,  rather  than  employ  a  contrivance  which 
for  aught  they  knew  might  be  a  device  of  the  potentate  which 
they  knew  as  "The  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  Air"  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  some  vile  purpose. 

To  me,  not  the  least  astonishing  fact  of  18th  century 
agriculture  in  Deeside  is  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  cattle 
were  fed  and  treated.  Not  only  were  the  summer  pastures 
inadequate  for  their  proper  maintenance,  but  the  winter  feed, 
which  consisted  solely  of  straw,  was  so  scanty  that  the  poor 
brutes  were  really  famished,  even  to  the  extent  toward  spring 
of  requiring  human  aid  to  set  them  on  their  feet.  Thus  reduced, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  have  them  still  further  reduced  by 
copious  bleeding  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  before  putting  them 
out  on  the  grass  in  the  spring.  So  ignorant  were  their  owners, 
(or  should  I  say  blood-thirsty?),  for,  be  it  remembered,  the 
blood  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 

HIGHWAYS. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  much  incon- 
venience and  suffering  were  caused  by  the  lack  of  means  of  com- 
munication between  farms  and  through  the  country  generally. 
Of  highways,  such  as  we  know  them  there  were  none.  Indeed 
there  was  little  use  for  them,  for  throughout  the  country  gener- 
ally there  were  no  wheeled  conveyances.  Farm  produce  and 
other  commodities  were  carried  on  horse-back  in  currachs  or 
creels,  a  horse  in  that  way  carrying  about  two  hundred  pounds. 
In  the  Highlands  such  conditions  are  said  to  have  continued  up 
to  the  last  decade  of  the  century.  In  Caithness  and  Sutherland 
might  still  have  been  seen  a  train  of  shelties  or  dwarfish  horses 
in  single  file,  each  with  an  empty  creel  on  its  back,  the  second  and 
each  succeeding  unit  attached  by  the  bridle  to  the  tail  of  its  fellow 
next  ahead,  bound  for  the  distant  "moss,"  to  return  next  morning 
in  the  same  order,  with  peat-laden  creels,  after  a  night's  repose 
in  the  open  air. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  in  some  parts,  the  rude 
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•Meet  of  former  year*  had  developed  into  what  was  known  as  a 

tumbril,  by  the  addition  of  solid  wooden  wheel*  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter  revolving  with  the  wooden  axletree.  These  were 
little  m.'ir  capacioui  than  a  wheel-barrow,  but  were  well  suited 

he  ill  fed  horse*  which  drew  them  and  also  to  the  condition 
of  the  highway*,  which  occasionally  necessitated  the  lifting  of 
them  l.y  the  driver.  Indeed,  so  execrable  were  the  so-called 
roads,  that  the  offer  of  Lord  Cathcart  in  1753,  to  supply  his 
tenants  in  Ayrshire  with  farm  carts  gratis,  was  almost  univer- 
sally declined.  Rev.  Robert  Farquharson,  in  his  contribution  to, 
"The  Old  Statistical  Account,  1793,"  elsewhere  referred  to. 
reports  that  there  were,  in  Coldstone  in  1780,  only  five  or  six 
carts.  When  or  by  whom  first  introduced,  I  have  not  learned,  but 
their  ap|>earance  could  not  have  been  long  before  1780.  Indeed 
in  no  part  of  Scotland  could  they  have  been  used  on  the  highways 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Turnpike  Act  1751.  Up  to  about 
1750  it  is  on  record  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh 
farmers  conveyed  to  town,  trusses  of  hay  on  horse-back,  return- 
ing with  an  exchange  load  of  coal. 

The  introduction  of  the  cart  was  revolutionary,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  on  the  farm  at  least,  for  years  after  their 
introduction,  these  were  the  only  wheeled  conveyances  of  any 
kind,  except  perhaps  the  wheel-barrow.  Until  its  appearance 
manure  was  carried  to  the  field  on  horse-back,  and  the  harvest 
sheaves  brought  to  the  stack  in  the  same  way.  Old  Milton,  so 
named  from  the  farm  of  that  name  which  he  occupied,  an  old 
neighbour  whom  I  well  remember,  was  wont  to  remark  in  his  old 
age  that  when  he  was  a  boy  at  Migvie,  and  the  Jamie  horse  a  foal, 
he  could  turn  out  fifteen  loads  of  manure  before  breakfast.  A 
record  not  less  remarkable  comes  from  distant  Caithness  through 
a  Mr.  Pennant  who,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Graham,  declares  that, 
"The  tender  sex  amongst  the  Caithncsians  are  the  only  beasts  of 
burden :  they  turn  their  patient  backs  to  the  dung-hill  and  receive 
into  their  keises  or  baskets  as  much  as  their  lords  and  masters 
think  fit  to  fling  in  with  the  pitch- fork,  and  they  trudge  to  the 
field  in  droves."  To  this  Mr.  Graham  adds  that  "As  they  bore 
their  burdens  beneath  which  their  backs  were  bending,  they  spun 
the  flax  on  their  distaff  as  they  walked." 

In  Cromar,  no  record  of  such  treatment  of  the  women  folk 
has  survived,  though  their  lot  was  hard  and  toilsome  in  the 
extreme.  Their  only  mention  in  connection  with  the  introduction 
of  the  cart  is  a  tradition  that  still  lingers  in  the  district.  On  a 
farm  just  across  a  burn  from  our  own  called  "The  Moston  o'  the 
Braes."  a  cart,  a  thing  then  deemed  most  wonderful  and  danger- 
ous, had  been  procured,  and  the  owner  had  determined  to  put  it 
to  service  in  bringing  his  peats  from  the  hill.  The  hill  road,  if 
road  it  might  be  called,  was  very  rough,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
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that  to  an  unskilful  driver  the  operation  was  not  without  its 
risks, — especially  to  the  horse  and  cart.  On  this  account  so  great 
was  the  consternation  in  the  household  that  the  women  folks 
spent  the  time  of  waiting  the  return  of  the  men  in  weeping  and 
wailing  as  if  the  latter  had  been  already  lost  to  life  and  hope. 

The  lack  of  means  of  communication  was  not  confined  to 
the  North  of  Scotland.  Up  to  the  year  1754  the  six  horse  coach, 
which  was  the  sole  means  of  transit  from  Edinburgh  to  London, 
made  its  passages  only  once  a  month,  and  took  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  days  to  make  the  journey  of  405  miles,  in  1754,  it  would 
seem  from  an  advertisement  that  appeared  on  the  first  of  July  of 
that  year  that  an  important  improvement  had  been  about  that 
time  introduced.  The  advertisement  reads  as  follows: — "The 
Edinburgh  stage  coach,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  pas- 
sengers will  be  altered  to  a  genteel  two-end  glass  machine,  hung 
on  steel  springs  exceeding  light  and  easy  to  go  in  ten  days  in 
summer  and  twelve  in  winter  on  every  alternate  Tuesday." 

With  such  roads,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  unsatisfactory 
must  have  been  the  Postal  Service.  After  the  Union  in  1707  the 
service  was  reformed,  that  for  the  whole  of  Scotland  costing 
only  one  thousand  pounds  annually.  The  Post-master  General 
with  his  office  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  with  an  accountant  and  two  clerks  managed  the 
entire  postal  business  of  the  country.  For  some  years  one  letter 
carrier  was  able  to  distribute  unaided  all  the  mail  matter  of  the 
capital  with  a  population  of  thirty  thousand,  notwithstanding  the 
great  height  of  the  tenements,  and  the  absence  of  house  numbers. 
In  those  days  the  London  mail-bag  is  said  to  have  contained  some- 
times, once  as  late  as  1746,  only  one  letter.  By  the  post  establish- 
ed in  1735  letters  were  carried  to  London  in  six  days  and  by 
1790  the  time  was  reduced  to  four.  Originally  letters  were 
carried  without  the  use  of  postage  stamps,  on  prepayment  of 
postage  rates  at  so  much  per  stage  of  fifty  miles,  no  letter  being 
allowed  to  contain  more  than  one  sheet  of  paper.  In  1765  an 
act  of  Parliament  was  passed  reducing  to  some  extent,  the 
exhorbitant  rates  theretofore  existing.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1840  when  through  the  influence  of  the  famous  Rowland  Hill 
there  was  passed  an  Act  introducing  penny  postage,  by  which,  at 
a  uniform  charge  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  an  ounce,  irrespective 
of  distance,  letters  were  carried  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
that  the  service  became  really  available,  or  of  much  benefit,  to 
any  but  the  more  wealthy  members  of  society. 

HOUSES  AND  HOUSING. 

Probably  the  best  index  of  the  conditions  and  degree  of 
civilization  and  refinement  of  any  people  is  to  be  found  in  the 
dwellings  in  which  the  common  people  and  poorer  classes  are 
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housed.     Of  COOTM  it  it  true  that  while  the  eirde  houses  in 

i  our  ancestors  of  the  stone  age  lived  arc  \\nli  u>  Mill,  the 
«U  riling*  of  the  common  people  of  the  eighteenth  century  have 
ceased  to  exist.  It  is  true  that  remains  of  the  castles  and  strong- 
holds of  thai  day,  and  even  of  a  much  earlier  period,  are  with 

II.  but  these  give  little  indication  of  the  nature  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  contemjiorary  dwellings  of  the  peasantry  and  humbler 
classes  of  the  community. 

In  1709.  one  Morer.  an  Knglish  chaplain  describes  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  vulgat  in  Scotland  as,  "low  and  feeble,  their  walls 
made  of  a  few  stone*  jumbled  together  without  mortar  to  cement 
them,  so  ordered  that  it  does  not  cost  much  more  to  erect  a 
cottage  than  to  pull  it  down."  In  these  houses  there  were  no 
chimneys,  such  as  we  know  them,  the  smoke  unwillingly,  and 
only  partially,  finding  its  way  out  through  a  hole  in  the  roof 
directly  over  the  hearth,  which  occupied  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
According  to  some  accounts  the  human  inmates  had  but  one 
apartment,  scarcely  separated  by  pretence  of  wall  or  partition 
from  the  stable  in  which  the  cows  were  tied,  and  on  the  clay 
floor  of  such  shelters  they  spent  their  nights  sleeping  in  their  day 
clothes  on  beds  of  heather. 

I  never  heard  in  Crnmar  of  any  approach  to  a  common 
occupancy  by  man  and  cattle,  of  any  building  or  apartment,  and 
if  such  conditions  at  any  time  existed  there  it  must  have  been 
long  before  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  did, 
however  hear  from  my  elders  that  before  their  day  the  fire-place 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  that  smoke,  of  which  there  was 
never  any  scarcity,  had  to  find  its  way  outside,  which  it  very 
reluctantly  did,  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  without  a  guiding 
chimney. 

The  march  of  progress  mus<  have  l>een  exceedingly  swift. 
For  years  before  I  saw  the  light  of  day,  the  aide  shelter  which  my 
grandfather  called  his  home,  the  attached  barn  in  which  his 
stalwart  sons  had  their  night's  rejwse,  and  the  connected  horse 
stable  and  cow  byres,  all  strung  out  in  one  long  line  of  poverty 
and  insalubrity,  had  for  ever  disappeared,  and  a  new  "steading, 
as  the  stabling  of  the  dumb  animals  was  called,  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  with  a  dwell  ing- house  by  itself,  the  whole  slated  and  com- 
fortable, had  taken  their  place.  To  await  my  advent,  few 
specimens  of  the  old  dwellings — and  these,  not  likely  the  worst, — 
remained.  These  consisted  of  four  walls  in  oblong  form,  about 
six  feet  in  height,  of  stone  rutlrly  built  and  set  in  clay  as  mortar, 
with  gables  of  turf.  The  roof  was  also  of  turf,  supjx>rted  by 
wooden  rafters,  and  sheathing  of  cross  poles,  ami  thatched  with 
broom  or  heather.  The  one  door  in  the  centre  of  the  front  wall 
led  to  a  narrow  |iassage  or  hall,  one  end  of  which  communicated 
with  the  kitchen,  and  the  other  with  the  "ben"  or  parlour  end. 
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In  both  "but"  and  "ben"  there  would  be  found,  one  and  some- 
times two  "box-beds."  Each  of  these  was  practically  a  separate 
apartment,  sometimes  two  on  end,  but  always  separated  from 
each  other,  as  well  as  from  the  room  of  which  they  were  really 
a  part,  by  a  proper  partition.  Entry  to  each  was  from  the  main 
room  by  a  separate  door  swinging  outwards.  Each  bed  filled  the 
whole  of  its  assigned  space,  without  window  or  other  means  of 
light  or  ventilation  other  than  that  from  the  outer  room.  Pre- 
sumably, the  door  of  this  box  would  be  kept  open  through  the 
night,  but  of  necessity  it  would  be  usually  shut  during  the  day, 
and  the  ventilation  at  best  was  sadly  deficient.  Undoubtedly 
these  box-beds  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  lung  troubles 
that  have  in  Scotland  as  elsewhere  survived  their  passing.  In 
larger  families  more  accommodation  would  of  course  become 
necessary,  and  for  the  boys  as  they  grew  up  an  overflow  provision 
was  made  in  the  barn  or  over  the  horse-stable. 

The  floors  of  these  old  buildings  were  all  of  clay.  In  the 
specimens  remaining  for  my  observation  there  was  usually  a 
chimney  at  each  end,  with  some  provision  thus  for  heating  both 
the  but  and  the  ben.  The  kitchen  chimney  was  usually  a  large 
square  or  oblong  funnel  of  wood,  wide  at  the  bottom  and  tapering 
at  the  top.  Indeed,  so  wide  was  it  at  the  bottom  that  under  it 
there  was  accommodation  not  only  for  the  "swy,"  or  crane,  with 
its  suspended  pots  and  kettles,  and  the  fire  underneath,  but  also 
for  a  chair  and  its  occupant  on  each  side  of  the  fire  which  burned 
on  the  hearth  without  a  grate.  The  fuel  was  peat  or  turf  which 
gave  a  good  and  sufficient,  though  as  compared  with  coal  or  wood 
a  feebler  heat,  while  the  smoke,  whether  from  defective  chimney 
or  lack  of  heat-persuasion  from  the  hearth,  was  sometimes  very 
reluctant  to  ascend,  and  therefore  had  often  to  be  allowed  escape 
through  the  open  door.  The  smoke  nuisance  seems  to  have  been 
as  universal  as  serious,  for  in  all  the  old  houses  the  wood-work 
was  japanned  by  its  influence. 

Worse  conditions,  of  which  smoke  is  symbolic,  were  some- 
times encountered.  A  minister,  it  is  said,  on  one  occasion,  when 
about  to  knock  at  the  door  of  a  parishioner,  was  surprised  by  the 
sudden  exit  of  the  man  of  the  house,  who  solemnly  warned  him 
as  he  suddenly  passed  him  by  not  to  enter,  as  at  the  present  time 
there  was,  "an  ill  reek  i'  the  hoose."  The  minister,  probably 
well  enough  acquainted  with  the  smoke  nuisance  himself,  dared 
an  entry  only  to  make  a  retreat  no  less  precipitate  than  that  of 
the  owner,  remarking  as  he  safely  reached  the  outside,  "I  think 
there  is  an  ill  reek  in  there."  An  ill  reek  indeed  it  was,  for  the 
good  minister  had  on  his  entry  been  met  by  a  flying  pair  of  tongs 
discharged  at  his  head  by  the  irate  lady  of  the  house  who  had 
mistaken  him  for  her  husband. 

Around  those  peat-fires  the  neighbours   forgathered   from 
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ic  inr  \\hat  was  called  tl  1  here  news  of 

and  market  wan  discussed ;  Mories  of  love  and  adventure 
recalled;  song*  of  love  and  patriotism  Ming,  and  the  inevitable 
ml  haunting,  and  of  \\ttche*  and  warlocks 
suggested  as  the  neglected  fire  burned  low.  To  diversify  the 
amusement,  the  barn  was  sometimes  cleaned  for  a  jolly  dance  or 
some  reel  to  the  tune  of  Monymusk  or  the  reel  o'  Tulloch 
as  discoursed  by  bag  pipe  or  fiddle.  For  night  light,  they  had 
recourse  to  splinters  from  the  skeleton-like  remains  of  decayed 
roots  of  the  Scutch  fir.  laboriously  dug  from  the  woods  or 
cred  from  the  depths  of  peat  banks  centuries  old,  but  still 
and  resinous  as  of  yore.  These  splinters  when  lighted 
burned  like  candles,  but  in  spite  of  constant  attention,  were 
rather  an  unsteady  and  smoky  illuminant.  though  their  com- 
bustion odour  was  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise.  In  return  for 
the  shelter  of  a  roof  and  leave  to  stretch  himself  on  the  bare 
floor  for  a  night's  re|x>se,  one  of  the  many  beggars  who  then 
infested  the  count ry  could  generally  be  dcj>ended  on  in  earlier 
nines  to  act  as  candlestick,  and  by  the  introduction  of  fresh 
splinters,  to  maintain  a  constant,  though  fitful  illumination.  A 
generation  later,  a  metal  arrangement  with  suitable  device  for 
holding  the  fir  sliver  took  the  place  of  the  beggar  as  candlestick, 
and  in  remembrance  of  the  services  of  the  latter,  was  known  as 
"the  poor  man."  Once  only,  and  that  in  early  boyhood,  was  I 
privileged  to  see  the  fir  sliver  in  oj>eralion.  It  was  set  upon  an 
old  spade  built  into  the  wall  under  the  overhanging  chimney. 
Over  the  surrounding  darkness  it  cast  its  flickering  light,  sum- 
moning almost  into  visibility  from  darksome  corners  the  ghosts 
and  fairies  which  had  been  wont  in  ancient  times  to  be  its 
companions. 

Another  though  less  ancient  kind  of  lamp  was  the  old  crusic 
which  consisted  of  two  metal  shell-like  vessels  not  unlike  gravy 
boats,  with  narrow  semi-circular  spouts  at  the  ends.  These  were 
rigged  one  above  the  other,  both  attached  at  the  ends  opposite  the 
snouts  to  a  metal  upright,  with  a  h<x>k  at  its  upper  end  by  which 
it  was  suspended  from  a  nail  in  the  wall.  The  upper  of  these 
vessels  was  the  business  section.  It  was  filled  with  oil  and 
contained  the  wick,  while  the  under  one  had  the  more  passive, 
if  not  less  imj»ortant  office  of  arresting  and  retaining  any  drop 
that  might  accidentally  fall  from  the  upper  one.  The  wick, 
which  might  be  lint  or  the  pith  of  a  water  rush,  having  been  first 
dipf»ed  in  the  oil,  was  extended  so  as  to  project  beyond  the  end 
of  the  s|>out.  and  the  lamp  was  ready  for  use.  I  never  heard 
that  in  Cromar  it  was  recognized  as  necessary  to  observe  the 
phases  of  the  moon  for  pulling  the  rushes  in  order  to  have  good 
results,  but  the  auld  wife  o*  Auchtcrmuchty  knew  well  that  rushes 
pulled  under  a  waning  moon  would  prove  as  unsat is  f acton*  for 
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illumination  purposes  as  would  a  porker  for  gravy  production,  if 
killed  under  like  unpropitious  conditions. 

In  such  a  house  as  above  described,  notwithstanding  some 
modern  improvements,  lived  in  my  day,  honest  old  John, 
popularly  known  as  Johnny  William.  His  abode  with  attached 
barn,  cow-stable  and  hen-house  appropriate  to  his  little  croft 
which  stood  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  Tamachar  hillock,  already 
referred  to,  consisted  of  the  "but"  and  "ben"  apartments  already 
described.  In  this  humble  abode  lived  John  and  his  wife,  and  in 
it  they  reared  two  honest,  hard-working  and  industrious  boys, 
who  were  companions  of  my  own.  The  side  walls  were  about 
six  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  but  the  rear  wall,  infringing  some- 
what on  the  base  of  the  adjoining  hillock,  stood  above  ground 
perhaps  not  more  than  three  feet.  Below  the  eaves,  the  end  walls 
were  stone,  as  were  also  the  side  walls  throughout,  but  the  gables 
were  composed  of  "divits"  or  sods.  The  interior  was  neat  and 
clean  though  the  wood-work  stained  as  it  was  with  the  peat-reek 
of  many  seasons,  which  no  amount  of  industry  would  remove,  was 
black  as  tar.  The  dwelling-house  stood  at  the  westerly  end  of 
the  line,  and  in  height  surmounted  the  barn  and  stables  two  or 
three  feet.  The  whole  line  was  roofed  in  the  orthodox  fashion 
of  a  by-gone  age,  and  everything  seemed  secure  against  the 
assaults  of  wind  or  weather.  No -provision  had  been  made,  how- 
ever, against  an  assault  that  had  never  been  anticipated.  A  score 
of  my  father's  lambs,  which  had  been  for  some  time  practicing 
dyke-jumping  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  nibble  at  turnips  in  an 
adjoining  field,  one  day  in  wild  frolic  leaped  the  dyke  and  breath- 
ing tRe  air  of  liberty  bounded  up  the  Tamachar  hillock  whence, 
for  a  moment  they  viewed  Johnny's  heather  crowned  abode;  then 
sweeping  downward  like  a  river  in  flood,  dashed  against  the  rear 
wall  of  that  establishment,  which  some  of  them,  clearing  at  a 
bound,  or  thrown  like  wreckage  from  the  crest  of  a  living  tide, 
landed  on  the  roof.  Inside  in  the  ingle  nook,  under  the  over- 
hanging chimney  which  came  down  to  within  about  five  feet  of 
the  floor,  sat  poor  Johnny,  whence,  looking  up,  he  could  see 
through  the  narrowing  aperture  clear  to  the  sky.  Hastily  looking 
upwards  he  was  horrified  to  see  looking  down  upon  him  in 
apparent  scorn  ;i  face  and  horns.  It  was  not  the  face,  however 
suggestive  of  "Auld  Hornie"  it  may  have  been,  that  alarmed  the 
astonished  beholder,  for  well  he  knew  that  attached  to  head  and 
horns  were  also  the  cloven  hoofs,  several  times  quadrupled, 
which  were  even  then  making  havoc  of  his  thatched  roof.  No 
wonder  that  John  was  angry,  nor  is  it  to  his  discredit  that  he 
came  in  high  dudgeon  upon  my  father  as  the  cause,  however 
innocent,  of  his  misfortune.  The  angry  countenance  of  the 
narrator  and  his  excitement,  and  his  recital  of  a  scene  so  un- 
wonted and  so  humorous  failed  of  its  intended  effect,  for  my 
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father  could  not  restrain  a  peal  of  laughter  which  added  fresh 
furl  to  poor  John'*  juftt  anger.  After  a  few  moment's  conver- 
sation over  the  business  end  of  thr  ii.iM-.ntmn,  however,  J-.hu 
was  ready  to  join  in  and  enjoy  the  laugh,  and  the  friend*! i 
many  years  resumed  its  course,  to  flow  on  uninterruptedly  till 
the  separation  of  1866. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  FAIRY  DOCTOR  AND  THE  CURSE. 

OF  the  early  history  of  the  Coldstone  Farquharsons  to  whom 
we  belong  not  very  much  appears  to  be  known.  Not  all 
of  the  name,  indeed,  are  known  to  be  blood  relatives  of 
ours,  though  most  likely  their  descent  and  ours  are  traceable 
from  a  common  ancestor.  William  Farquharson  of  Newton  of 
Melgum  was  a  full  cousin  of  my  father,  while  Alex.  Farquharson 
of  Loanhead  was  a  cousin,  one  step,  and  John  Farquharson  of 
Cairnmore  a  cousin  two  steps,  farther  removed.  These  all  trace 
their  ancestry  through  John  Farquharson  known  as  "The  Fairy 
Doctor,"  whose  home,  as  my  father,  Charles  Farquharson,  under- 
stood, was  at  the  farm  of  Carue  in  the  said  Parish  of  Coldstone 
in  which  all  the  alleged  activities  by  which  he  earned  this 
unusual  title,  were  carried  on.  In  this  it  is  possible  that  my 
father  was  in  error,  as  another  family  of  the  name,  and  claiming 
like  descent,  identify  "The  Parks  of  Coldstone"  (the  farm  on 
which  my  father  and  all  the  members  of  his  family  except  my 
sister  Betty  and  myself  were  born)  as  the  place  of  the  magician's 
residence,  though  not  the  scene  of  his  extraordinary  activities. 

On  the  farm  of  Carue,  is  a  knoll  known  as  "The  Fairy 
Knowe,"  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  hollow  known  as  "The 
Seely  Howe"  (Hollow  of  The  Fairy  Court).  In  this  hollow  the 
lingering  fairies  were  supposed  to  have  their  abode  or  place  of 
meeting,  and  the  most  friendly  relations  seem  for  some  time  to 
have  existed  between  them  and  The  Fairy  Doctor.  Their  visits 
to  his  home  were  frequent,  and  there  were  times  when,  in  words 
betokening  the  most  tender  attachment,  they  deigned  to 
serenade  their  friend.  To  this  latter  fact  witnesses  the  one 
refrain  of  their  songs  which  has  come  through  my  father  to  my 
knowledge : — 

"Johnny,  I  lo'e  ye,  Johnny,  I  lo'e  ye, 

"Nine  times  in  ae  nicht  will  I  come  and  see  thee." 

At  last,  for  some  reason  not  disclosed  there  was  a  breach 
in  the  harmony.  Probably  the  little  people  in  green  became  a 
nuisance  either  to  Johnny  himself,  or  to  the  laird  of  Blelach 
whose  residence  was  near  Carue.  Whatever  the  cause,  Johnny, 
the  "Witch"  or  "Fairy"  Doctor,  was  constrained  to  summon 
them  out  of  The  Seely  Howe.  On  the  ground  that  the  summons 
was  defective  inasmuch  as  it  had  failed  to  indicate  an  assigned 
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destination,  the  fairies  refused  to  move.  Johnny  thereupon 
peremptorily  ordered  them  to  remove  to  the  "Hill  of  Fare," 
about  seventeen  miles  distant,  and  near  the  town  of  Banchory. 
Reluctantly  the  little  people  obeyed  the  behest,  but  first  left  with 
their  quondam  friend  a  permanent  reminder  of  their  opposition 
and  malice,  in  words  which  my  father  rendered, 

"As  lang  as  corn  and  girse  grow  to  the  air, 
"The  Farquharsons  will  be  rich  nae  mair." 

Rev.  J.  G.  Michie,  in  his  History  of  Logic  Coldstone,  already 
quoted,  describes  the  expulsion  and  its  consequence,  apparently 
in  the  words  of  some  unnamed  correspondent: — "In  speaking  of 
the  rebel  laird  of  Blelack,  it  may  be  added  that  the  fairies  abode 
in  the  Seely  Howe,  a  hollow  in  the  Carue  Hillock,  upon  that 
property,  and,  before  leaving  for  the  wars  of  the  '45,  the  laird 
determined  to  dislodge  them  from  his  lands  and  employed  for 
that  purpose  a  reputed  magician  John  Farquharson,  tacksman  in 
Parks.  The  fairies,  however  refused  to  obey  his  spell,  until  he 
should  assign  them  some  other  place  of  abode,  which  he  did  by 
sending  them  to  the  Hill  of  Fare,  near  Banchory.  But,  disliking 
their  new  quarters  very  much  (the  superstitious  aver)  the  fairies 
pronounced  this  imprecation  upon  Gordon: — 

"Dool,  dool  to  Blelack, 
And  dool  to  Blelack's  heir, 
For  drivin'  us  frae  the  Seely  Howe, 
To  the  cauld  hill  o'Fare!" 

The  malediction  of  the  fairies  against  Farquharson  was  still 
more  eldritch: — 

"While  corn  and  girs  grows  to  the  air, 

"John  Farquharson  and  his  seed  shall  thrive  nae  mair." 

"It  is  added  that  Farquharson,  whose  circumstances  went  to 
the  bad  from  the  day  he  dislodged  the  fairies,  left  his  native 
country  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  Matters  also  went  ill 
with  the  Gordons." 

In  a  manuscript  sheet,  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  late  Mr. 

Michie,  which  he  attached  to  a  copy  of  his  History  of  Logie- 

Coldstone  kindly  sent  me  as  a  gift  in  Feb.   1897,  is  contained 

-some  fuller  information,  probably  received  from  his  friend  the 

minister  of  Selkirk  therein  mentioned. 

"The  full  imprecation  on  Farquharson  ran  thus : — 

"Now  we  maun  awa'  to  the  cauld  hill  o'  Fare, 

"Or  it  will  be  mornin'  e'er  we  get  there ; 

"But  though  girs  and  corn  should  grow  in  the  aii 

"John  Farquharson  and  his  folk  shall  thrive  nae  mair." 

John  Farquharson  and  his  folk,  however,  did  thrive  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  record  received  by  Mr.  Michie  from 
one  of  John's  descendents,  but  too  late  for  insertion  in  his  book. 
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"John  Farquharson,  born  about  the  year  1700  A.D.,  became 
tacksman  of  The  Parks  of  Coldstone  which  he  left  soon  after  the 
Rebellion  of  1745,  migrating  to  Moray  where  he  took  a  farm  near 
Forres,  in  the  churchyard  of  which  he  was  interred,  and  his  son 
after  him  and  where  there  is  a  tomb-stone  to  his  memory.  The 
legend  about  the  fairies  was  preserved  in  the  family,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  known  as  "The  Fairy  Doctor."  His 
grand-son,  also  a  John  Farquharson,  came  back  to  Cromar  in  the 
capacity  of  an  excise  officer,  and  was  stationed  in  the  parish  of 
Coull  as  supervisor  of  the  district  in  the  early  smuggling  days. 

"Of  his  distinguished  son,  the  Rev.  James  Farquharson, 
M.A.,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S.  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  while  he 
faithfully  discharged  the  pastoral  duties  of  his  office  as  minister 
of  Alford,  he  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
science  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  His  family,  the  author  knew 
well,  his  equally  distinguished  son,  Ihe  Rev.  James  Farquhar- 
son, D.D.  minister  of  Selkirk,  having  been  his  intimate  friend, 
during,  and  ever  since  college  days.  But  the  most  remarkable 
fact  of  all  is  this,  that  the  fifth  in  descent  from  the  "Fairy 
Doctor,"  Wm.  G.  Fraser,  son  of  Ann  Farquharson,  Wife  of  the 
late  Rev.  Thomas  Fraser,  and  sister  of  my  friend,  Dr.  James 
Farquharson  of  Selkirk,  is  this  year  Senior  Wrangler  of  Cam- 
bridge University, — that  is  the  highest  rank  a  student  can  reach. 
The  Aberdeen  University  is  justly  proud  of  him  and  has  been 
giving  him  a  great  ovation."  (Signed,  J.G.M.) 

From  my  much  respected  cousin  Mrs.  Wm.  Duguid  of 
Ballater  (nee  Farquharson)  I  have  received  a  suggestion  that 
would  enable  me  to. supply  the  name  of  our  progenitor  next  suc- 
ceeding John  the  Fairy  Doctor,  of  whom  I  have  never  otherwise 
heard.  She  has  satisfied  herself  at  any  rate,  and  probably  she  is 
right,  that  this  John  had  two  sons,  that  one  of  them  named 
John  went  with  his  father  to  Moray-shire,  and  became  the 
father  of  the  brilliant  generations  above  mentioned.  Certain  it 
is  that  one  son  at  least  must  have  stayed  in  Cromar  if  we  are 
right  in  regarding  the  Fairy  Doctor  as  an  ancestor.  I  had  heard 
from  my  father  that  his  own  grandfather's  name  was  John,  but 
he  did  not  know  the  name  of  his  great  grandfather.  Mrs. 
Duguid  has  satisfied  herself  that  his  name  was  Robert  and  that 
he  came  to  be  tacksman  or  tenant  of  a  small  farm  called  Tilly- 
mutton  the  same  on  which  I  myself  was  born. 

Whether  Mrs.  Duguid  is  correct  or  not,  our  great  grand 
father  John  Farquharson  above  named,  became  the  tenant  of 
either  the  easterly  or  the  westerly  half  of  a  knoll  known  as 
"Knocksoul,"  each  half  containing  40  or  50  acres,  the  two 
divisions  being  known  respectively,  in  the  days  of  the  old  Scotch 
plough  with  its  many-headed  team,  as  "the  easterly  and  the 
westerly  half  pleuchs  o'  Knocksoul." 


CHAPTER  VI. 
MY  GRANDFATHER. 


THE  echoes  of  the  rebellion  of  1745  had  scarcely  ceased  from 
the  highland  hills,  and  the  new  order  by  which  the  feudal 
system  had  been  replaced  had  scarcely  begun  to  function, 
when  in  1764  and  on  either  the  easterly  or  the  westerly  "half 
pleuch  of  Knocksoul,"  our  grandfather  Robert  Farquharson  was 
born.  He  would  seem  therefore  to  be  representative  of  the  last 
generation  of  Scottish  men  born  into  the  old  conditions.  These 
conditions,  as  has  been  stated,  implied  the  necessity  of  the 
co-operation  of  two  indej>endent  tenants  in  operating  one  only 
plough,  probably  under  obligation,  in  terms  of  their  respective 
leases,  to  contribute  two  men  :.nd  six  oxen  or  their  tractive 
equivalent  in  working  the  two  farms  fairly,  justly  and  harmoni- 
ously as  between  themselves,  and  yet  without  unity  of  interest. 

Of  my  great  grandfather  who  seems  to  have  been  the  grand- 
son of  The  Fairy  Doctor  I  know  nothing  further  than  what  has 
been  already  stated,  except  that  he  had  two  sons  besides  my 
Grandfather,  one  of  whom,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  was 
the  father  of  my  father's  cousins,  William  Farquharson  of  the 
Newton  of  Melgum,  Donald  Farquharson  late  of  Tollyhill,  and 
Mrs.  John  Forbes  of  Kinbattoch,  who  was  the  mother  of  Harry 
Forbes  late  of  the  Township  of  Tilbury  Kast.  His  third  son 
Andrew  went  to  Jamaica  as  a  young  man,  where  he  seemed  to 
prosper,  but  in  a  few  years  took  ill  and  died. 

The  time  of  my  grandfather's  birth  was  momentous  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  In  March  of  the  next  succeeding  year  was 
passed  by  the  British  Government  the  unfortunate  Stamp  Act, 
which  though  only  four  months  in  oj>eration  became  the  occasion, 
though  not  the  cause,  of  lighting  a  train  of  events  that  shook  the 
world.  First  came  the  rebellion  in  1776  and  the  secession  of  the 
Thirteen  American  Colonies.  From  that  rebellion  issued  the 
spark  that  produced  the  French  Revolution  whose  repercussion 
roused  to  activity  the  awakening  intelligence  of  the  British 
people,  among  whom  had  already  commenced  murmurings  of 
discontent.  In  earlier  times  the  conflict  for  liberty  in  Great 
Britain  had  been  carried  on  exclusively  by  the  nobles  against  the 
king.  Now  had  come  to  be  heard  the  voice  of  the  more  wealthy 
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of  the  untitled  classes,  who,  with  the  extension  of  commerce  and 
enterprise  consequent  largely  on  the  introduction  of  labour- 
saving  machinery,  had  been  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  wealth 
and  influence.  On  these  had  been  falling  increasingly  the  burden 
of  taxation,  and  already  they  were  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  loudly  demanding  a  voice  in  its  deliberations. 

When  the  new  inventions  of  the  period  are  considered,  the 
consequent  growth  of  commerce  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  nor 
the  increase  of  wealth  amongst  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial classes.  In  1763,  came  into  use  Wedgewood's  ther- 
mometer and  his  greatly  improved  methods  in  pottery.  1767 
saw  both  Hargrave's  spinning  jenny  and  Arkwright's  spinning 
machine;  1768  Watt's  improved  steam  engine  and  Crompton's 
"mule,"  and  1779  Cartwright's  power  loom  which,  with  the  aid 
of  the  spinning  machines,  revolutionized  the  textile  industries  of 
the  country  and  ultimately  of  the  world. 

At  the  first  the  French  revolutionary  method  was  applauded, 
and  even  from  Scotland,  whose  own  proverb,  "Better  the  ill  that's 
kent  than  the  guid  that's  unkent,"  proclaims  her  caution,  came 
approval,  in  the  voice  of  her  greatest  poet, 

"Syne  let  us  pray  that  auld  England  may 
"Sure  plant  this  far-famed  tree,  man 
"And  blythe  we'll  sing  and  hail  the  day 
"That  gives  us  liberty,  man." 

As  the  French  Revolution  progressed,  however,  it  became 
evident  to  the  British  people  that  the  much  extolled  liberty  that 
is  absolute,  means  the  negation  of  liberty  that  is  real.  They 
therefore  wisely  resolved  thenceforth  to  avoid  the  short  and 
bloody  way  of  revolution,  but  with  more  determination  than 
theretofore,  to  assert  and  maintain  their  rights  and  liberties  as 
citizens,  depending  upon  the  slower  process  of  evolution  which 
had  been  found  effective  in  the  past. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  agitation  touched  the 
district  of  Cromar  or  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Dee.  Newspapers 
were  so  dear  that  the  subscription  price  of  a  weekly  was  beyond 
the  purse  of  the  common  people.  At  that  time  no  one  in  a  parish, 
other  than  perhaps  the  parish  minister  or  a  resident  proprietor, 
could  be  a  regular  subscriber  to  even  a  weekly  sheet.  Of  the 
doings  of  yesterday  in  the  distant  antipodes  we  read  today  at  our 
breakfast  tables,  and  a  common  incident  interests  simultaneously 
the  whole  civilized  world.  The  modern  impact  is  instantaneous. 
To  greater  and  more  sudden  and  concerted  heights  rise  the  con- 
sequent tides.  These,  unless  controlled  by  the  voice  that  quelled 
the  waves  of  Galilee,  might  well  overwhelm  the  world  in  disaster. 

It  is  well  perhaps  for  humanity  that  the  faculty  for  co- 
operation, as  well  as  scientific  attainment  and  equipment,  have 
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been  in  the  pa*t  denial  to  uiuu.itiirc  and  non- progressive  peoples, 
notion  a.«  to  whether  m  n  it  thr  new  power*  of  which  we 
boast  today,  like  a  *harp  tool  \\\  the  hand  of  an  irre»|x>n»iblc 
child,  have  been  acquired  by  us  ahead  of  the  wisdom  and  moral 
character  necessary  for  their  proper  and  enlightened  use  without 
endangering  our  own  safety  or  that  of  our  neighbours,  still  awaits 
the  answer  of  futurity. 

THE  McPiiERsox  ROOT  OF  THE  FAMILY  Tin. 

Of  my  grandfather's  childhood  and  youth  I  have  little  or  no 
information  except  that  as  a  young  man  he  left  his  home  to  find 
employment  in  the  service  of  a  Col.  McPherson  who  owned  a 
small  estate  in  the  County  of  Perth  near  Blairgowrie.  There  he 
met  and  married  Elizabeth  McPherson  a  distant  relative  of  his 
employer.  Her  mother  had  been  the  daughter  of  a  family  of 
some  standing  in  the  community,  but  she  in  her  youth  had  eloped 
with,  and  in  the  matrimonial  bond  accepted  the  lowly  estate  and 
fortune  of,  an  employee  of  her  father.  Of  her  the  story  is  told 
that  when  a  little  girl,  in  company  with  her  father  on  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  the  two  were  met  by  Prince  Charlie — probably  at  the 
commencement  of  the  insurrection, — accompanied  by  Lochiel  and 
Cluny  McPherson,  a  famous  local  rebel  with  whom  her  father  was 
well  acquainted,  besides  a  number  more  of  the  Prince's  followers. 
Cluny.  on  meeting  her  father,  saluted  him  with  the  question, 
"How  do  you  like  to  see  me  now?"  to  which  her  father  replied, 
"I  always  like  to  see  you,  but  I  should  have  preferred  that  you 
had  remained  loyal."  That  answer,  Mrs.  Duguid  thinks,  had 
reference  to  the  fact  that  Guny,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
King's  army,  had  broken  his  oath  in  joining  the  Prince.  Be  that 
as  it  may.  Lochiel  shouted,  "Shoot  the  old  fellow!"  "No." 
replfed  Guny,  "He  has  only  given  an  honest  answer  to  my 
question."  The  Prince  was  meantime  taking  some  notice  of  the 
little  girl,  who,  Mrs.  Dugxiid  says,  had  some  berries  in  a  coag, 
from  which,  at  her  father's  suggestion,  she  handed  some  to  the 
Prince.  Before  parting,  the  Prince,  drawing  aside  his  Highland 
plaid  and  showing  the  girl  the  star  on  his  coat,  bade  her  tell  her 
grand-children  when  she  became  an  old  woman,  that  she  had, 
seen  "The  Prince." 

When  in  the  employ  of  Colonel  McPherson,  grandfather  in 
a  humble  way  came  in  contact  with  some  interesting  characters 
who  made  occasional  calls  on  his  employer.  One  of  these  was 
the  famous  Captain  Dhu  (or  dark)  McPherson,  whose  story  is 
told  by  James  Grant  in  his  "Legends  of  The  Black  Watch."  I 
have  no  means  of  checking  the  particulars  of  Grant's  extra- 
ordinary tale,  except  its  concluding  part,  the  terrible  recital  of 
the  last  tragic  scene  of  the  life  of  his  redoubtable  hero.  The 
Captain  had  invited  a  number  of  his  friends  to  accompany  him 
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on  a  hare-hunting  expedition  on  a  neighbouring  Hill,  \\ith 
the  intention  of  renewing  their  sport  on  the  following  day  the 
party  had  sought  shelter  for  the.  night  in  a  rude  sheiling  high  up 
on  the  bleak  mountain-side.  The  party,  with  gillies  and  attend- 
ants numbered  some  twenty  soiUs,  who,  together  with  their  dogs, 
were  crowded  into  this  small  retreat.  During  the  night  there 
arose  a  severe  thunder-storm — something  extremely  rare  in 
Scotland,  in  the  winter-time, — the  sheiling  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  the  whole  party,  men  and  dogs,  perished. 

To  this  point  my  father's  report  corresponds  exactly  with 
Grant's.  I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  fact  of  the  tragedy  in  its  main  essentials.  My  father  re- 
membered hearing  the  story  discussed  between  his  father  and  his 
maternal  aunt,  each  version  coloured  with  personal  predilections. 
His  aunt  held  firmly  to  the  theory  most  common  at  the  time,  also 
that  of  the  novelist  in  whose  telling  the  story  loses  nothing  of  its 
horror,  that  Captain  Dhu  had  sold  himself  to  the  Devil  and  that 
the  assembling  of  the  victims  of  the  Christmas  tragedy  was  part 
of  his  obligation  in  terms  of  that  satanic  transaction.  That  view, 
according  to  my  father,  was  stoutly  opposed  by  my  grandfather, 
which  fact,  coupled  with  much  else  that  I  have  heard  about  him, 
leads  me  to  believe  that  he  was  more  free  than  usual  from  the 
superstitions  of  his  time.  My  own  father's  entire  freedom  from 
superstition  is  also  confirmatory  of  that  belief. 

"THE  PARKS." 

Relations  between  my  grand-father  and  the  Colonel  appear 
to  have  been  most  cordial  and  mutually  satisfactory,  but  grand- 
father had  heard  that  "The  Parks  of  Coldstone"  was  being 
offered  for  rent  at  what  he  deemed  a  bargain,  and  he  determined 
to  make  an  offer  for  it.  His  employer,  however,  like  most  of 
his  class  at  the  time,  seems  to  have  been  living  beyond  his 
income,  and  being  desirous  to  return  to  the  army  where  he  would 
be  able  to  live  at  less  expense,  made  him  an  offer  of  increased 
pay  if  he  would  remain  and  oversee  the  farm  in  his  absence. 
Tempted  by  this  fair  offer  grandfather  consented  to  remain. 
But,  unknown  to  the  Colonel  some  new  regulation  had  been  made 
which  barred  his  return  to  the  army.  Meantime  the  favourable 
offer  for  the  farm  of  The  Parks  had  been  withdrawn,  and 
grandfather  found  it  necessary  to  negotiate  a  lease  on  terms  less 
favourable  to  the  tenant.  It  was  a  life  lease,  and  the  rent,  as  I 
remember  it,  was  eighty  pounds  a  year,  which  for  that  time  was 
surely  exorbitant.  The  farm  contained  about  100  acres,  but  at 
that  time  the  part  that  could  be  cultivated  must  have  been  much 
less. 

The  exact  year  in  which  the  lease  commenced  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover,  but  it  could  not  have  been  earlier  than 
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:,  because  in  that  year  is  dated  Kev.  Kobt.  Farquharson's 

.  to  "The  Old  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  from 

which  K  i-  learned  that  the  farm  wa»  then,  at  it  had  been  for 

fourteen  years  previously,  untcnanted  and  laid  out  in  gras*  parks 

irncc,  by  the  way.  the  farm  derived  its  name  which  had 
originally  been  simply  "Coldslone"). 

•  rapid  ha*  been  the  march  of  improvement  during  the 
period  since  intervening  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  modem  mind  to 
realize  how  primitive  were  the  condition*  then  obtaining.  An 

act  from  tiraliam'>  "Social  life  of  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth 

u:v."  already  referred  to,  gives  an  idea  of  the  conditions 
throughout  Scotland  generally  about  that  time,  or  a  little  before, 
and  not  unlikely  fairly  describes  many  farm  homes  of  that  day. 

'The  houses  of  the  tenantry  were  very  little  better,  in  most 
case*  than  those  of  their  ploughmen  and  herds,  from  whom  the 
farmers  differed  little  in  dress,  manners  or  rank.  Hven  in 
Ayrshire,  till  long  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  they  were  little 
removed  from  hovels,  with  clay  floor,  o|*n  hearths,  sometimes  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  with  walls  seven  feet  high,  yet  three  feet 
thick,  built  of  stur.es  and  mud.  Only  the  better  class  of  farmers' 
houses  had  two  rooms,  the  house  getting  scanty  light  by  two  tiny 
windows,  the  upj»er  part  only,  glazed  with  small  panes  of  bottle 
glass.  It  had  l»een  the  practice  in  former  times — but  dying  out 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century — for  the  out-going  tenant  to 
remove  from  the  farm-house  all  the  beams  and  rafters  which  he 
himself  had  put  in;  and  consequently  his  successor  came,  not  to 
a  home,  but  to  a  ruin  consisting  of  four  broken  walls,  and  had 
virtually  to  rebuild  the  house,  which  he,  in  turn,  dismantled  when 
it  became  his  turn  to  leave.  In  these  dismal,  ill-lighted  abodes, 
when  night  set  in,  the  fitful  flare  of  the  peat  fire  was  all  the  light 
they  had,  for  the  ruffles  or  split  roots  of  fir  found  in  the  peat 
moss  were  only  lit  for  set  purposes,  such  as  family  worship." 

From  Burns'  Vision,  he  quotes  in  a  foot-note,  a  verse 
illustrative  of  the  dwellings  as  above  described: — 

"There  latulv  by  the  in^Ic  check 
"I  sat  and  eyed  the  spewing  reck 
"That  filleil  wi*  hott- provoking  smcck 

"The  auld  clay  biKk'in' 
"And  heard  the  re»tle«>s  rattans  squcek 

"About  the  riKK>n'." 

From  Kev.  Kobt.  Farquharson's  contribution  to  "The  Old 
Statistical  account  of  Scotland"  we  may  safely  infer  that  by  1793 
the  retiring  tenant  had  ceased  to  take  with  him  the  roof  of  his 
house,  but  instend  received  compensation  according  to  appraisal 
for  his  whole  dwelling,  which  presumably  he  hat!  either  pur- 
chased at  the  commencement,  or  himself  erected  during  the 
currency  of  his  indeterminate  tenure. 
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On  The  Parks  of  Coldstone,  so  long  vacant,  there  was  no 
dwelling,  and  the  new  tenant,  I  understand,  erected  one  for  him- 
self. No  doubt  it  was  small,  clay-floored  and  unpretentious.  It 
had,  however,  the  but  and  ben  with  the  usual  box-bed  accommoda- 
tion. The  barn,  horse  stable,  cattle  byres  and  hen-house  were 
attached  to  it,  stretching  out  in  a  single  line,  with  I  suppose  the 
manure-heap  not  far  removed.  Entry  was  made  on  the  new 
venture  in  high  hope  and  with  abundant  courage. 

Around  the  new  tenant  soon  began  to  gather  a  family  of 
boys  and  girls  whose  splendid  physique  and  spirit  gave  promise 
of  abundant  help  in  days  to  come.  He  had  brought  with  him  an 
iron  plough,  the  first  seen  in  the  district,  and  no  doubt  felt  some- 
what superior  to  the  neighbours,  well  known  in  his  boyhood,  who 
were  still  plying  the  old  ox  plough  of  their  fathers.  But  the 
times  were  hard,  and  all  too  soon  the  health  and  spirits  of  his 
faithful  wife  began  to  fail  till,  as  time  went  on,  it  became  evident 
that  that  fell  destroyer  of  youthful  life,  consumption,  had  marked 
her  for  his  prey.  The  end  came  in  April  1814.  Sorrow  followed 
upon  sorrow,  and  little  wonder  if  hope  itself  should  have  failed 
as  one  after  another  of  his  family,  assailed  and  vanquished  by 
the  same  disease,  followed  their  mother  in  quick  succession  to  the 
grave.  The  stone  in  the  family  plot  in  the  Coldstone  churchyard 
briefly  records  the  particulars  of  their  passing.  Allan  died  in 
1817,  aged  23;  Isabel  in  1821,  aged  24;  Elizabeth  in  1824,  aged 
22;  Robert  in  1828,  aged  27;  and  John  in  1830,  aged  25.  They 
seem  to  have  bees  a  stalwart  family,  the  boys  standing  not  less 
than  six  feet  in  height,  and  intellectually  gifted  as  well,  and  as 
my  father  would  sometimes  add,  "very  proud."  My  mother 
told  us  that  John,  the  only  one  of  them  she  knew,  even  after  he 
was  fighting  the  disease  that  was  manifestly  soon  to  carry  him 
off,  maintained  a  most  cheerful  demeanour  and  never  allowed  a 
word  of  regret  to  pass  his  lips.  My  father  was  assured  that  his 
mother  had  passed  away  in  rapturous  joy,  in  fullness  of  faith 
and  in  anticipation  of  the  rest  that  remaineth.  As  to  the  others, 
I  know  less,  only  that  they  all  seem  to  have  performed  well  their 
part  during  their  brief  sojourn  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


MY  FATHER. 

MY  father's  earliest  recollection,  (unless  he  was  right  in 
believing  that  he  remembered  indistinctly  his  mother's 
death  which  occurred  a  year  earlier)  was  of  the  news  of 
the  victor)'  of  Waterloo  in  1H13.  When  the  news  came  which, 
in  that  day  would  be  some  time  after  the  event,  his  brothers 
lighted  a  huge  bonfire,  and  rejoicingly  talked  of  "Bonaparte" 
being  taken.  His  understanding  was  that  some  place  or  thing 
valuable  or  precious  had  come  into  some  one's  possession,  and 
with  all  his  heart  he  rejoiced  with  the  rejoicers  around  the  fire, 
with  ignorance  as  profound  as  that  of  infantile  beholders,  pos- 
sibly on  the  same  sjx)t,  of  the  beltane  fires  of  pre-Christian  days. 
On  a  fa  nil  in  the  latitude  of  CYomar  during  the  short  winter 
days,  it  would  seem  that  little  labour  would  be  required  outside 
the  care  of  cattle,  which  in  grandfather's  day,  did  not  include  the 
extraordinary  increase  of  work  entailed  by  the  subsequent  intro- 
duction of  turnips  as  a  cattle  ration.  At  any  rate,  unless  the 
reclamation  of  hitherto  uncultivated  lands  was  being  prosecuted, 
a  good  deal  of  spare  time  would  be  left  free  for  j>ossible  self-im- 
provement or  social  intercourse  and  enjoyment.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  the  threshing  process  for  relieving  the 
grain  from  the  straw  ration  required  daily  as  the  sole  sustenance 
of  cattle  and  horses  alike,  had  to  be  effected  laboriously  by  the  flail. 
That  work,  I  understand,  was  usually  accomplished  before  day- 
light, which  howexer,  did  not  appear  in  Winter  until  eight  o'clock 
while  darkness  at  the  shortest  day  descended  through  a  protracted 
gloaming,  making  artificial  light  necessary  between  four  and  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Conditions  TS  they  were  must  have  left 
free  to  the  toilers  a  long  evening  in  any  event  to  be  spent  accord- 
ing to  inclination.  For  the  most  part  it  is  likely  that  this  liberty 
was  exercised  generally  in  the  locality  in  social  enjoyment  rather 
than  in  self -improvement.  At  any  rate  most  of  the  old  j>eople 
with  whom  I  was  wont  to  meet,  deplored  the  dullness  and  life- 
Icssncss  of  the  rising  generation  as  compared  with  their  own. 
From  what  my  father  used  to  tell,  I  sup|x>se  that  his  brothers 
were  as  gay  perhaps  as  the  rest,  but  withal  inclined  to  Ixr  studious. 
He  understood  that  from  education  derived  solely  from  the 
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parish  school,  all  of  them  had  been  fitted  for  entrance  to  the 
university.  In  that  he  may  possibly  have  been  mistaken,  though 
then  and  even  in  my  own  time  it  was  not  uncommon  for  pupils 
to  pass  from  the  parish  school  to  the  university  direct. 

For  what  progress  they  may  have  been  able  to  achieve,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  they  were  indebted  largely  to  the  in- 
fluence of  their  mother.  They  could  not  have  had  access  to 
many  books,  for  there  was  then  no  public  library  and  the  pur- 
chase of  costly  books  was  beyond  their  means.  Possibly  through 
association  with  the  minister's  sons  at  school  and  at  home  they 
may  have  had  some  help  from  the  library  of  the  manse,  which 
was  only  a  few  rods  distant.  One  of  them  at  all  events  had 
begun  the  study  of  latin,  in  which  he  had  as  his  companion  one 
of  the  minister's  sons  whose  attendance  was  not  interrupted  by 
the  exigencies  of  farming  operations.  On  one  occasion  urgency 
on  the  farm  had  detained  one  of  my  uncles  from  school  for 
some  days,  while  his  companion  had  been  going  on  without 
^interruption.  At  the  close  of  one  of  those  days  of  manual  toil, 
the  minister's  son,  observing  him  watering  his  horses,  called  to 
Tiirn  across  the  leld,  "I'm  past  Doceo."  To  this  came  back  the 
swift  response  "I  don't  care  though  you  have  passed  Roceo." 
Thus  fleets  across  the  century,  freighted  with  nothing  more  than 
the  shadow  of  the  momentary  annoyance  of  a  little  boy,  a  passing 
word  to  fall  like  thistle-down  on  some  listening  ear,  and  to  find 
expression  here,  while  words  freighted  with  importance  and  may- 
hap the  seeds  of  destiny  are  dead  and  buried  beyond  the  hope  of 
resurrection.  The  word  tells,  however  of  a  fellowship,  perhaps 
a  rivalry,  between  the  two  youths  which  may  have  afforded  access 
to  sources  of  information  and  culture  denied  to  others  of  the 
time  less  favourably  situated.  However  that  may  be,  the  fact 
that  one  of  my  uncles  had  taken  out  in  penny  numbers,  the  works 
of  Josephus  and  also  of  Cook's  Geography,  the  latter  of  which 
he  afterwards  got  bound  in  two  large  volumes,  gives  proof  that 
he  was  of  an  enquiring  mind  and  in  search  of  information  not 
easily  available  to  the  ordinary  peasant  of  the  time.  That  copy 
of  Cook's  geography  was  for  the  young  folks  of  our  family,  at 
least  up  to  the  time  of  our  removal  to  Canada,  an  interesting 
feature  of  my  father's  library.  Lack  of  baggage  space  induced 
my  father  to  part  with  it  at  his  out-going  sale,  much  to  my 
disappointment.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  after  the  lapse  of 
fifty-eight  years,  through  the  interest  and  intervention  of  my 
nephew,  and  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Roy,  who  in  Scotland  was  a  warm  friend  of  both 
the  Stewart  and  Farquharson  families,  that  geography  is  now  in 
the  ]K)ssession  of  the  writer,  who  hereby  records  his  appreciation 
of  the  kindness  of  the  donors. 

Whatever  was  the  educational  standing  of  his  brothers,  my 
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lather's  equipment  in  that  regard  was  exceedingly  meagre, 
although  he  wa«  a  great  reader  %nd  could  pen  a  letter  as  swiftly 

utclligently  as  any  of  his  family,  subject,  however,  to  a 

grammar  and  orthography  peculiar  to  himself.     His  mother's 

•A  hen  he  was  a  child  of  four  years  could  not  have  failed  to 

him,  educationally  as  well  as  otherwise,  a  most  serious  loss. 
To  that  cause  rather  than  to  any  natural  ineptitude,  knowing  him 
as  I  did,  would  1  attribute  what  his  sister  jane  had  regarded  a* 
his  slow  progress  at  school  compared  with  his  brothers.  What- 

niay  have  been  his  father's  estimate  of  his  youngest  son's 
ability,  it  was  plain  that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  rest  of 
the  family,  no  provision  could  be  made  for  him  on  the  farm. 
With  the  prices  of  cattle  and  farm  produce  then  current,  and  the 
lack  of  the  modern  appliances  for  the  reduction  of  manual 
labour — all  the  harvesting,  for  instance  being  done  with  the 
sickle — it  can  be  understood  how  difficult  was  the  problem  of 
maintaining  a  large  family  and  j>aying  a  rental  of  eighty  ixmnds 
sterling  a  year,  aj>art  from  doctor's  bills  and  other  expenses 
incident  to  sickness  and  death.  1  do  not  supjiose  that  much  was 
used  on  the  table,  other  than  what  was  produced  on  the  farm,  but 
what  was  purchased  must  have  been  exceedingly  dear  if  an 
account  of  the  j*ri<xl  for  a  bushel  of  common  salt  purchased  in 
Aberdeen  by  a  brother  of  (irand father's  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
criterion.  That  bushel  of  salt  hnd  been  purchased  on  credit  and 
so  a  little  interest  had  been  added,  but  the  total  debit  at  the  time 
of  payment  was  over  two  pounds  sterling.  That  account  I  have 
seen  and  examined  |>ersonally.  From  it,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  had  been  no  reduction  in  the  price  of  that  commodity,  at 
least  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
Jacobites  complained  :— 

"Wr  tlaurna  brew  a  peck  </  inaut 
"I Jut   i  ir.  r.! ir   hr  maun  fin'  a  faut, 
•\iul  for  <>ur  kail  we  scarce  fcet  saut 
"For  want  o'  Kuyal  I  harlie." 

By  the  time  that  my  father  was  eight,  two  of  his  brothers 
had  died  and  his  father  had  married  a^ain.  My  aunt  F.lizabeth, 
by  the  time  that  he  was  ten,  had  gone  to  Al>erdeen  as  a  dress- 
maker. That  seemed  to  give  opportunity  for  sending  my  father 
to  the  city  to  board  with  her  anJ  learn  a  trade.  Reflecting  on 
these  early  times  Father  would  sometimes  say  that  he  felt  that 
his  step- mot  her  did  not  get  from  the  young  folks  as  fair  a  chance 
as  she  might  have  had.  Perhaps,  all  things  considered,  it  was 
desirable  that  the  young  chap  should  l>e  allowed  to  go. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  young  men  slept  in  the  barn.  \o 
doubt  its  floor  was  of  clay,  and  from  what  I  ha\e  heard  of  the 
habits  of  the  time,  I  make  no  d«»ubt  whatever  that  but  scant  care 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  sputum  and  other  tilth  from  soaking 
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into  the  floor.  In  a  dark  unsunned  barn,  would  in  my  opinion 
be  found  the  most  favourable  conditions  possible  for  the  produc- 
tion of  tuberculai  and  other  disease-producing  germs.  In  the 
face  of  that  tide  of  death  the  best  medical  skill  would  be  impotent. 
Worse  than  vain  were  all  the  efforts  of  the  best  available  skill  of 
the  day,  by  means  of  copious  bleeding,  to  eliminate  all  the  disease- 
producing  elements  in  the  system.  Into  this  swelter  of  incipient 
death  the  youthful  Charles  had  already  been  plunged  and  if  he 
was  to  escape  the  fate  of  the  others,  his  removal  could  not  be  too 
speedily  effected.  Whether  his  removal  to  the  city  was  economi- 
cally politic  or  not,  it  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  it  was 
physically,  his  salvation. 

His  brothers,  otherwise  kind,  would  go  out  in  the  evenings 
on  their  hare-huntings  and  frolics  and  not  return  until  late,  so 
the  little  fellow  had  to  find  his  bed  in  the  dark  barn  all  alone, 
save  for  the  companionship  of  his  faithful  doggie  "Fox"  which 
cuddled  into  the  humble  bed  along  with  his  master. 
AN  APPRENTICE  IN  ABERDEEN. 

So,  at  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  off  to  be  apprenticed  to  a 
tailor,  while  boarding  with  his  sister.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
sister  acted  the  sister's  part  and  did  her  best  to  make  him  feel  at 
home,  but  nevertheless,  home-sickness  in  its  severest  form  took 
possession  of  the  boy.  The  home  for  which  he  longed  would 
seem  to  us  to  possess  but  few  attractions,  but  there  were  the 
familiar  faces,  there  also  his  four-footed  friend  Fox,  with  whom 
he  had  in  happier  days  romped  and  played  by  day,  and  whose 
companionship  and  protection  had  lightened  the  dreary  darkness 
of  the  barn  and  dispelled  from  their  common  bed  the  terrors  of 
the  night.  So  serious  did  the  attack  at  last  become,  that  one 
early  morning  he  took  the  road,  and  actually  footed  it  home  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  thirty-eight  miles.  I  have  heard  him 
say  that  when  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  came  in  sight 
of  his  home,  the  distance  seemed  formidable,  if  not  beyond  his 
strength. 

Soon  his  sister  had  to  leave  him,  for  on  her  too  the  fell 
destroyer  had  fixed  his  dart,  and  she  went  home  to  die,  passing 
away  in  3824.  From  that  time  onward,  while  in  Aberdeen  he 
seems  to  have  boarded  with  a  cousin  of  his  own,  Mary  Burns. 

During  his  stay  in  Aberdeen,  he  was  on  one  occasion 
brought  into  contact  with  the  famous  though  rather  eccentric  Dr. 
Kidd,  then  one  of  the  city's  most  famous  preachers.  On  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  while  on  his  way  to  "the  Links"  for  the  purpose  of 
enjoying  himself  with  the  crowds  there  wont  to  assemble,  he  was 
met  by  the  Doctor  who  accosted  him  with  a  question  as  to  where 
he  was  going.  On  receiving  a  truthful  reply,  the  Doctor  said 
"You  should  be  in  church,  sir,"  and  using  his  umbrella,  which 
I  understand  he  always  carried,  as  a  persuader,  he  marched  him 
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along  the  street  and  finally  landed  him  in  the  Doctor's  own 
a  the  way  my  father  was  wont  to  tell  this  story,  I 
.ic-  th.it  neither  at  the  time  nor  afterwards  did  he  find  fault 
with  the  Doctor's  well-meant  and  proper  interference  with  his 
liberty.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Doctor  was  most  popular  with  the 
boys  of  his  day.  It  is  said  that,  as  he  passed  along  the  street 
they  would  wait  respect  fully  for  his  approach,  in  order  to  receive 
his  benediction,  which  he  would  take  time  to  bestow  with  great 
cheerfulness  and  solemnity  by  placing  his  hand  lovingly  on  the 
suppliant's  head.  Sometimes  the  little  rogues,  not  alone  perhaps 
from  [jure  appreciation  of  the  personal  contact,  would  dodge 
do\\n  a  side-street,  and  again  confronting  their  friend,  await  a 
second  bestoxvmcnt,  only,  however,  to  receive  when  discovered,  a 
stern  rebuke. 

Of  him  the  story  is  told  that  one  day,  during  church  sen-ice, 
he  had  been  much  annoyed  by  a  supposed  hearer  who  had  gone 
sound  asleep.  Patience  at  last  becoming  exhausted,  he  pitched 
his  bible  at  the  head  of  the  offender  with  the  remark,  "If  you 
will  not  hear  the  word  of  God,  you  shall  feel  it."  If  memory 
serves  me  rightly,  my  father  himself  was  present  on  one  occasion 
when,  pointing  to  a  man  fast  asleep  in  his  pew,  the  preacher 
called  out  "Waken  that  man."  Waiting  till  the  offender  was 
fairlv  aroused,  he  ordered  him  to  stand  up  and  then  proceeded  to 
administer  a  well  merited  rebuke,  remarking  that  such  as  he 
would  come  to  church  pretending  to  hear  the  word  of  God  and 
yet  would  deliberately  go  to  sleep  while  it  was  being  declared; 
and  not  only  so  but,  on  reaching  home,  he  would  say  that  he  had 
been  hearing  Dr.  Kidd,  which  would  be  a  lie. 

While  in  Aberdeen,  Father  had  the  good  fortune  to  get 
acquainted  with  a  family  that  took  a  deep  interest  in  their  church 
and  all  it  stood  for.  They  were  independents,  or  congrega- 
tionalists,  and  took  him  with  them  to  Sunday  School,  something 
he  had  never  heard  of  in  Coldstone.  Their  name,  I  believe,  was 
Maitland.  One  of  the  girls  afterwards  married  an  ironmonger 
or  hardware  merchant  named  Robertson.  To  the  influence  of 
the  Maitlands  Father  was  much  indebted,  and  the  intimacy  thus 
begun,  was  maintained  between  our  family  and  that  of  the 
Robertsons,  up  to  the  time  of  our  leaving  Scotland.  Visits  at 
The  Parks  from  different  members  of  their  brilliant  family  were 
frequent.  Four  of  the  boys  were  famous  students.  Charles  and 
John,  each  after  a  brilliant  course  in  Marischall  College, 
Aberdeen,  passed  with  high  honours  the  Civil  Service  examina- 
tion and  were  assigned  to  India  for  service.  George  became  a 
professor  in  I  Condon  University,  while  Alexander,  less  robust 
physically  than  his  brothers,  held  the  jxisition  of  Librarian  of 
Aberdeen  University. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  moral  progress  of  the  world  during 
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the  century  since  intervening,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  during 
my  father's  stay  in  Aberdeen  three  men  were  executed  together 
on  the  same  scaffold,  for  theft  alone,  and  one  of  them  for  theft 
without  violence,  of  a  pair  of  boots.  In  the  estimation  of  law 
then,  so  valuable  was  property  and  so  cheap  was  life. 

After  completing  his  apprenticeship,  my  father  came  to  the 
little  village  of  Tarland  three  miles  from  home,  where  for  some 
years  he  plied  his  trade  in  the  employ  of  John  Skeene,  a  merchant 
and  meal-miller  there,  for  whom  he  had  ever  after  the  highest 
respect.  How  long  he  was  there  employed  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  he  had  employment  elsewhere  after  completing 
his  apprenticeship.  If  I  am  correct  in  that,  he  had  probably  left 
Aberdeen  about  1823.  He  used  to  say  that  he  finally  relinquished 
the  tailor  trade  when  twenty  years  of  age.  That  would  be  the 
year  1830.  By  that  time,  the  ravages  of  disease  in  the  family 
had  ended,  for  in  that  year  Uncle  John,  the  last  of  the  family  to 
fall  a  victim  to  consumption,  passed  away. 

Meantime,  matters  on  the  farm  had  been  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  Unable  to  longer  maintain  the  unequal  struggle,  the  life- 
lease  by  which  the  farm  had  been  held  was  surrendered,  and  in 
1828,  Grandfather,  desolated,  and  with  heavy  heart,  retired  to  the 
little  croft  of  Tillymutton,  where  Uncle  John  must  therefore  have 
died. 

BACK  TO  HOME  AND  FARM. 

Aunt  Margaret  had  meantime  gone  to  earn  a  living  for  her- 
self, and  Grandfather  and  Auntie  Jane  were  therefore  left  alone. 
Then  it  was  that  my  father  came  home  to  render  such  aid  as 
with  hands  soft  and  untrained  he  might  be  able  to  render,  in  the 
work  and  management  of  the  little  farm.  Tillymutton  adjoined 
the  farm  of  Belgrennie,  which  by  that  time  had  become  the  home 
of  my  maternal  grandfather  James  Fletcher,  and  I  believe  that 
the  relations  as  acquaintances  and  neighbours,  then  for  the  first 
time  established,  were  all  along  most  cordial  and  pleasant.  Uncle 
William  the  youngest  of  the  Fletcher  boys,  long  years  after,  and 
shortly  before  his  death  in  Nebraska,  told  my  brother  Alexander 
that  he  cherished  the  most  pleasing  memories  of  Grandfather 
Farquharson,  who  he  said  was  a  most  interesting  old  man  with 
a  fund  of  stories  he  never  tired  of  relating  to  the  younger  man, 
or  boy,  as  the  two  herded  their  united  flocks  on  the  hill  pasture. 
This  pasture  was  common  to  both  farms,  each  being  in  terms  of 
their  respective  leases  restricted  to  a  certain  number  of  sheep. 

Testimony  to  the  same  effect  as  to  the  cheerfulness  and 
companionableness  of  his  disposition,  as  well  as  to  the  excellence 
of  his  character,  was  frequently  given  to  myself  as  I  met  from 
time  to  time  older  neighbours  who  well  remembered  him.  He 
was  not,  however,  so  amiable  as  to  be  incapable  of  manifesting 
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something  of  a  tcmjwr  when  occasion  seemed  to  demand  it 
largaret  once  told  me  that  when  she  was  a  little  girl  he 
had  mi. KM  taken,  from  his  bed  to  which  he  had  been  tcm|»orarily 
!  liy  illness,  to  teach  her  to  spin.  The  pupil  seemed  to  the 
sick  man  slow  to  understand  his  s|x>ken  direction,  and  he  told  her 
she  was  not  like  her  mother  for  she  could  do  anything  as  soon 
as  she  was  told  how.  At  last  he  got  impatient  with  her  and  said 
'If  I  were  able  I'd  take  a  stick  to  you/'  to  which  her  laughing 
!y  was  "Oh,  but  isn't  it  a  gweed  job  you  aren't  able!"  At 
Tillymutton  he  lived  a  quiet  life  for  almost  eleven  years,  dying 
at  last  in  peace,  on  the  fourth  day  of  February  1839,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five.  His  last  message  for  the  three  survivors  of  his 
once  numerous  family  was  that  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  leave 
them  except  a  good  name  and  an  oj>en  door  to  all  their  neigh- 
bours, but  if  they  would  fear  God  and  gang  the  richt  gaet  they 
would  be  provided  for.  So  passed  the  patriarch  from  the  scene 
of  his  many  sorrows,  to  becon\e  partaker,  as  we  fondly  trust,  ot 
the  inheritance  into  which  sin,  sorrow  and  parting  never  come. 

He  was  not  forgotten.  Often  my  father  would  speak  of 
him,  and  1  remember  his  once  saying  that  he  wished  his  father 
had  been  spared  to  see  the  comfortable  circumstances  in  which 
the  third  generation  at  The  Parks  were  entering  upon  life. 

The  last  time  I  remember  of  hearing  him  mention  his  father 
was  near  the  close  of  his  own  life,  and  this,  strangely  enough, 
was  the  only  time  I  remember  of  his  saying  a  word  that  might 
be  taken  to  imply  adverse  criticism  of  his  father's  conduct.  He 
had,  apparently  been  going  over  again  mentally  the  experiences 
of  his  boy-hood  in  Aberdeen,  and  remarked  that  he  sometimes 
wondered  how  his  father  and  his  folks  could  have  been  so  care- 
less of  him.  None  of  them,  apparently,  had  come  to  see  him,  or 
make  any  enquiry  about  him.  Perhaps  he  had  forgotten  that 
Rowland's  Penny  Postage  Kill  did  not  become  law  until  after  his 
father's  death,  and  that  pennies  were  scarce.  And  probably  he 
had  not  taken  sufficient  account  of  the  difficulty  of  a  thirty-eight 
mile  journey  by  cart  in  that  far-off  day,  or  of  the  short  time  left 
to  his  brothers  business- free  on  the  rare  occasions  of  a  visit  to 
the  city  for  the  disposal  of  grain  or  other  farm  produce. 

In  those  days,  and  even  within  my  own  recollection,  such  a 
journey  and  return  would  occupy  at  least  two  days.  The  only 
conveyance  available  was  the  farm  cart,  two  carts  being  usually 
in  charge  of  one  man.  When  the  carts  were  loaded  the  driver 
walked  alongside  his  double  charge,  giving  chief  attention  to  the 
leading  unit.  When  empty  or  light  loaded  he  took  his  seat  on 
the  front  edge  of  the  box  of  the  forward  cart,  with  his  feet 
resting  on  the  nigh  or  left  shaft  outside  the  box.  N'o  rein  was 
used,  though  a  strap  attached  to  the  nigh  side  of  the  bridle  had 
its  other  end  attached  usually  to  the  breeching  within  reach  of 
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the  driver's  hand.  In  case  of  difficulty  the  driver  dismounted 
and  controlled  the  leading  horse,  the  one  behind  being  content 
usually  to  follow  the  leading  cart.  Loaded  or  empty  the  horse 
never  went  off  the  walk,  the  shafts  being  too  rigid,  and  the  whole 
outfit  otherwise  unfitted  for  rapid  motion.  In  my  early  boyhood 
days,  our  carts  would  generally  start  for  Aberdeen  at  night  or 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  stop  over-night  about  eight  miles 
short  of  their  destination,  the  rest  of  the  journey  being  accom- 
plished in  the  morning,  when  the  grain,  usually  contained  in  bags 
of  not  less  than  five  bushels  capacity,  had  to  be  delivered  in  the 
granary  of  the  purchaser,  sometimes  two  or  even  three  storeys 
up,  the  only  hoist  being  the  back  of  the  vendor  or  his  employee. 
The  delivery  of  a  load  or  two  of  five-bushel  sacks  of  oats  at 
standard  weight  of  40  Ibs.  or  of  barley  at  52  Ibs.  per  bushel, 
must  have  been  a  serious  matter  to  the  ordinary  man,  though  to 
a  man  like  "Sandy"  Jessamine  a  brother  of  my  Aunt  Mary  (wife 
of  Uncle  James  Fletcher)  it  would  have  been  but  child's  play. 

On  one  occasion,  so  the  story  goes,  while  on  the  way  to 
Aberdeen  with  a  load  of  barley  contained  in  such  bags,  in  the 
lead  of  other  carts  loaded  like  his  own  and  bound  for  the  ,same 
destination,  which  it  was  in  the  interest  of  each  driver  to  reach 
first,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  drop  a  bag.  Determined  that  none 
of  his  followers  should  pass  him,  he  went  back,  picked  up  the 
bag,  ran  forward  with  it,  and  returned  it  to  its  place  on  the  cart, 
without  stopping  his  horse.  The  driver  next  in  line,  noticing  the 
exploit,  exclaimed  "That  must  be  chaff."  "No,"  replied  Sandy, 
"It's  bere  and  gweed." 

At  another  time  Sandy,  along  with  a  neighbour  had  been 
commissioned  to  bring  from  town  a  Shetland  pony.  On  the  way 
home  they  had  to  pass  through  a  toll-gate,  the  charges  of  which 
they  either  lacked  the  means,  or  had  not  the  will,  to  pay.  So 
Sandy  picked  up  the  pony  and  with  it  on  his  back  asked  the  toll 
keeper  what  his  charge  was  "for,  a  man  wi'  a  birn"  (burden). 

When  my  uncles  went  to  Aberdeen  their  morning  journey  of 
about  eight  miles  on  the  second  day  would  take  them  fully  two 
hours,  and  by  the  time  the  horses  were  stabled  and  fed  and  a  few 
household  purchases  made,  little  enough  time  would  be  left  to 
look  after  their  brother,  however  desirous  they  may  have  been  to 
see  him.  Besides,  to  none  of  them  had  come  the  experience  of 
separation  from  home  and  its  companionships,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  understood  the  meaning  of  home-sickness  or  the  degree 
of  suffering  which  it  is  capable  of  entailing  upon  its  victims. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  FLETCHER  FAMILY. 

THE  remote  origins  of  the  Fletcher  family  and  of  the  Grays 
who  intermarried  with  them,  are  practically  unknown  to 
inc.  My  mother  had  an  impression,  derived  as  I  under- 
stand from  her  father,  but  whether  traditionally  or  hypotheti- 
cally  I  do  not  know,  that  the  Fletchers  were  originally  of  French 
descent,  and  as  Huguenots  sought  refuge  in  Britain  from  the  ter- 
rible |>crsecutions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
The  name  "Fletcher"  signifies  arrow  maker,  and  is  of  French 
origin.  The  time  of  their  presumed  flight,  and  the  date  of  their 
first  landing  in  Cromar  are  alike  unknown  to  me.  My  earliest 
information  regarding  the  Cromar  Fletchers  is  derived  from  a 
tombstone  in  the  old  kirk-yard  of  the  parish  of  Migvie  (now 
united  with  the  parish  of  Tarland)  which  reads  as  follows: — 

"Here  lies  ihe  body  of  William  Fletcher,  sometime  Master 
of  The  Society  School  in  the  Parish  of  Migvie,  who  died  23rd 
January  1769,  aged  48  years. 

"Enough  cold  stone ;  suffice  his  long  loved  name: 
"Words  arc  too  weak  to  pay  his  virtue's  claim. 
"Tniij.lv>  and  tongues  shall  waste  away 
"And  Power's  vain  j».inj>  in  mouldering  dust  decay, 
"Hut  err  mankind  a  more  laborious  teacher  see, 
"Eternity  and   time  shall  bury  thee. 

"Also  lie  here  of  his  children: 

Charles  Fletcher,  Schoolmaster  in  Tarland,  who  died  in  1775. 

Margaret,  who  died  22ml  November.  1773,  aged  24. 

William,  who  succeeded  his  Father  as  Schoolmaster  in 
Migvie,  died  April  23rd,  177*.  aged  31. 

Lewis,  who  died  April  13th,  aged  13.     And 

James,  who  died  Nov.  2."ith,  1700,  aged  4  years." 

From  the  William  Fletcher  named  on  the  monument  who 
succeeded  his  father  as  schoolmaster  in  Migvie  the  branch  of  the 
family  to  which  we  ttelong,  traces  its  descent.  He  had  two  sons, 
James  and  David,  the  former  luring  my  mother's  father,  and  the 
ancestor  of  all  the  Fletchers  claiming  Coldstone.  Migvic  or  so 
far  as  I  know  any  part  of  the  district  of  Cromar  as  their  birth- 
place. James  and  David  v.cre  both  lH>rn  in  that  part  of  the 
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parish  of  Migvie  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  ancient  church, 
which,  though  merely  a  clachan  was  usually  accorded  the  name 
borne  by  the  old  parish  as  a  whole.  The  farm  on  which  they 
were  born,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  that  still  known  by  the  name  of 
"The  Meadow." 

Of  Charles,  the  brother  of  William,  who  appears  from  the 
record  on  the  stone  to  have  been  for  some  time  schoolmaster  in 
the  village  of  Tarland,  about  three  miles  distant  from  The 
Meadow,  I  have  no  other  information.  I  have  no  doubt,  how- 
ever that  he  was  the  father  of  the  paternal  uncle  of  Grandfather 
James  Fletcher,  who,  in  the  younger  days  of  the  latter,  as  my 
mother  often  told  us,  held  some  important  position  which  she 
understood  to  be  head  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  for 
Scotland,  with  residence  in  Edinburgh. 

David,  my  grandfather's  brother  above  named,  left  one  son 
and  three  daughters.  His  son,  Rev.  Charles  Fletcher,  died  at 
Goderich,  Ontario,  several  years  ago,  leaving,  I  understand, 
daughters  but  no  sons.  His  (David's)  daughters  were,  Susan 
who  died  unmarried,  and  other  two  who  became  respectively 
Mrs.  Watson  and  Mrs.  Scott. 

Mrs.  Watson's  only  child  was  John  who  was  an  engineer, 
and  married  Annie  Gordon,  the  oldest  child  of  my  mother's  sister 
Helen.  He  died  many  years  ago,  leaving  one  son  and  at  least 
two  daughters.  The  son  became  a  medical  doctor,  and  I  under- 
stand still  maintains  a  practice  in  England.  The  widow,  with 
one  of  her  daughters,  retired  to  Ballater  where  she  died  some 
years  ago. 

Of  Mrs.  Scott's  family  I  have  lost  all  trace.  Herself  I 
never  saw.  One  of  her  sons  who  was  captain  of  a  merchant 
vessel  visited  us  once  at  The  Parks,  but  I  have  heard  nothing  of 
any  of  them  since. 

Beyond  what  has  already  been  stated,  I  have  no  information 
regarding  the  Fletcher  family  .-interior  to  the  birth  of  Grand- 
father James  Fletcher  and  his  brother  David. 

After  their  father's  death  at  the  early  age  of  31,  the  two 
boys  were  left  in  charge  of  their  mother,  who  some  time  after- 
ward married  a  fanner  of  the  name  of  Thos.  Nicol.  The  fruit 
of  this  union  was  two  sons,  whose  names  were  respectively 
Thomas  and  John. 

GRANDFATHER  FLETCHER. 

Grandfather  Fletcher  seems  to  have  learned  the  trade  of 
carpenter  at  Migvie  his  native  place.  In  pursuing  this  trade  as 
a  journeyman  he  had  occasion  to  travel  some  distance  afield, 
and  once  found  work  in  the  distant  Highlands.  There  he 
found  occasion  to  cross  a  bridgeless  stream,  and  to  his 
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amazement  was  accomd  bar  a  woman  who  volunteered  to  carry 
hint  across  on  her  back,    lie  declined  the  service,  though  assured 
•he  gallant  lady  that  she  did  not  like  to  see  him  wade  when 
*he  was  there  to  carry  him  across.     From  the  way  my  mother 
i  the  »tory  I   feel  sure  that  »he  had  never  suspected  what 
'ably  was  the  fact,  that  the  woman  was,  in  the  literal  meaning 
the  word  the  "Ferry,"  or  carrier,  at  so  much  a  passage, 
lately,  I  have  learned  on  the  authority  of  a  Chatham  citizen,  that 
the  North  Sea  fishermen  at  Cromarty,  where  until  recently  they 
had  no  dock  at  which  to  land  their  boats,  so  were  compelled  to 
leave  them  anchored  some  distance  out,  when  returning  would 
wade  ashore,  yet  when  outward  bound,  and  no  change  of  suit 
practicable,   were  carried   to  their   waiting  boats  on  the  backs 
of  their  women  folk.     No  doubt  such  conditions,  like  those  be- 
fore referred  to  in  Caithness  of  the  women  carrying  the  barnyard 
manure  on  their  hacks  to  the  fields,  were  a  remnant  in  unsunned 
places  of  a  barbarism  that  bad  a  few  generations  earlier  been 
universal. 

While  in  the  Highlands  be  landed  one  night  after  a  long 
tramp,  tired  and  hungry,  at  a  public  house,  indicated  as  he  said 
was  the  custom  in  that  region  by  a  bunch  of  straw  wound  around 
the  chimney.  (>n  enquiry  he  was  told  that  the  house  was  full 
and  that  there  was  no  accommodation  for  him  unless  he  would 
take  a  room  thai  was  haunted.  He  was  very  tired,  and  being 
•Mured  that  the  room  was  otherwise  as  good  as  any  in  the  house, 
he  resolved  to  risk  it.  Dropping  into  bed  he  was  soon  asleep. 
Toward  midnight,  however,  he  was  wakened  by  a  dull  thud  on 
the  floor  which  seemed  ominous  of  evil.  Hastily  o|>ening  his 
eyes,  he  saw  confronting  him  a  pair  of  bright-shining  eyes,  a 
night  vision  no  doubt  somewhat  disconcerting.  Determined 
however  to  see  '.he  thing  through,  he  soon  found  that  he  had  in 
the  nxmi  no  eerie  visitant  but  an  ordinary  flesh  and  blood  cat. 
which  in  prosecuting  her  usual  nocturnal  avocations,  had  come 
down  the  chimney.  Thus  reassured  he  addressed  himself  to 
sleep,  and  knew  no  more  until  moniing. 

In  those  days  esj»ccially  in  remote  places,  tea  was  still  some- 
thing of  a  rarity.  One  moniing.  while  enjoying  breakfast  of 
which  tea  was  an  accompaniment,  a  woman  entered  the  hotel 
dining- r<n>ni.  This  j*M»r  body  had  never  seen  a  tea-cup  and 
saucer  in  her  life,  antl  for  some  time  looked  on  in  silent  wonder 
at  the  unwonted  display.  Soon  curiosity  overcame  reticence,  and 
she  asked  eagerly.  "Ami  is  the  cuppie  joined  to  the  platie  now?' 
Some  time  early  in  the  century,  during  the  withering  pro- 
gress of  NajN.lo.M.  (Grandfather  Fletcher  made  a  journey  to 
I'.ilinburgh  to  visit  his  brother  Daxid  and  also  his  uncle  then 
residing  there.  During  that  time  of  national  |>eril  not  only  were 
all  men  capable  of  military  sen  ice  liable  to  be  drafted  into  the 
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national  militia,  but  commissions  had  been  issued  under  authority 
for  the  impressment  of  fit  men,  indiscriminately  for  service  in 
army  or  navy.  When  he  reached  Brochty  Ferry  which  makes 
connection  with  the  city,  over  the  Firth  of  Forth,  he  found  that 
the  ferry-boat  had  just  gone.  Soon,  however,  another  boat 
offered  him  passage  which  he  gladly  accepted.  This  boat  had  not 
proceeded  any  distance  when  the  boatmen  began  to  be  exceed- 
ingly abusive,  even  to  the  extent  of  spitting  on  their  passenger. 
This  abuse  he  was  resisting  as  manfully  as  he  could  until  warned 
by  three  lady  passengers  that  he  was  dealing  with  the  Press-gang. 
Thus  warned,  he  restrained  his  temper  somewhat  and  quietly 
moved  toward  the  prow  of  the  boat,  from  which,  as  soon  as  the 
quay  was  struck,  he  leaped  ashore.  A  heavy  rope,  swung  by  a 
boatman  who  had  sprung  after  him  brought  him  to  his  knees,  but 
a  well  delivered  blow  from  his  oaken  cudgel,  which  he  was  able 
to  land  on  the  head  of  his  assailant  before  the  latter  had  time  to 
close  on  him,  gave  him  time  to  get  out  of  sight.  In  this  he  was 
ably  assisted  by  the  ladies  he  had  met  on  the  boat  who  helped 
him  over  a  high  thorn  hedge,  behind  which  he  hid  until  the  hue 
and  cry  had  subsided. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  City  in  company  with  his  brother, 
they  called  on  a  friend  who  gave  them  a  glowing  recital  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  Highlander  had  foiled  the  Press-gang.  For 
prudential  reasons  neither  of  the  brothers  gave  any  sign  that  they 
knew  anything  of  the  incident,  much  to  the  regret  of  their  friend 
when  afterwards  informed  that  one  of  his  visitors  on  that 
occasion  was  the  hero  of  the  story.  The  time  was  full  of  alarm, 
and  the  need  of  sailors  great,  but  that  method  of  enlisting  men 
would  seem  not  to  have  commended  itself  to  the  conscience  of 
the  nation  even  at  such  a  time  of  extremity. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  MUICK. 

Some  time  about  1806  Grandfather  quit  the  carpenter  trade, 
and  on  the  Muick,  a  tributary  of  the  Dee,  and  near  its  confluence 
with  the  latter,  not  very  far  from  Ballater,  settled  down  as  oat- 
meal miller  and  small  farmer.  His  mill  was  not  likely  of  great 
capacity,  but  full  employment  would  be  secured  to  him  in  terms  of 
his  mill  lease,  to  the  extent  of  the  produce  of  a  specified  number  of 
farms  on  the  same  estate.  In  Scottish  law  this  obligation  was 
known  as  a  "Sucken,"  and  the  tenants  under  lease  conditions  sub- 
jected to  its  operation  were  known  as  "Suckeners."  Locally,  at 
least,  it  was  known  as  a  "Bon  Sucken,"  which  probably  had 
reference  to  the  word,  "bond,"  rather  than  to  the  French  word 
"Bon,"  or  good.  In  early  times,  if  not  so  late  as  Grandfather's 
days,  it  seems  to  have  been  required  that  the  whole  grain  crop  on 
a  suckener's  farm  should  be  ground  at  the  proper  mill,  no  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  disposal  of  unground  grain.  However 
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that  may  have  been,  in  later  time«  the  obligation  applied  only  to 

£rain  a»  wa*  necessary  for  domestic  use  on  the  farm.  In  that 

form  this  legal  obligation  remained  in  force  under  the 

all  the  leases  on  the  Invercauld  estate  until  IKGtf,  and 

probably  so  continues.  When  the  miller  was  steady,  comjietent  and 

atteniur  to  business  it  nude  little  or  no  difference  to  the  tenants, 

rcured  business  to  the  miller  without  effort  on  his  part,  and 

e  proprietor,  a  higher  rental  for  the  mill. 

andfather's  eldest  child  was  born  in  1H06,  and  I  suppose 
that  his  tenure  of  the  mill  commenced  at  or  soon  after  the  time 
of  in-  marriage,  which  would  not  be  very  long  before  that  time. 
Hi-*  wife  was  Bcttv  Gray.  Her  father  carried  on  a  grocery  or 
general  store  at  "The  Fit  (foot)  o'  Gairn,"  which  was  a  little 
north-west  of  the  village  of  Ballater,  near  the  north  westerly 
shoulder  of  Craigindaroch.  In  childhood  she  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  an  eye  from  the  cruel  bill  of  a  mother  hen  with  whose 
chicks  her  little  hands  had  lieen  taking  liberties  of  which  the 
watchful  biddv  had  not  approved. 

Of  the  family  to  which  she  belonged,  Mr.  John  Coutts, 
senior,  late  of  Tilbury  East,  who  knew  them  well,  used  to  say 
that  the  Grays,  with  some  exceptions,  were  exceedingly  bright. 
I  do  not  remember  any  of  the  old  |>eoplc  except  Mother's  aunt, 
Mrs.  Peter  Cou'.ls,  who  lived  on  a  farm  on  Gairn-sidc  known  as 
"Tullochmacharrick,"  being  the  same  farm  on  which  had 
formerly  resided  John  Coutts,  the  father  of  the  said  John  Coutts, 
the  elder,  late  of  Tilbury  Mast,  who.  in  the  year  1834,  with  his 
family,  consisting  of  his  sons  William.  John,  Alexander  and 
Allan,  and  his  two  daughters,  the  then  future  Mrs.  McGregor, 
and  Jane,  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  in  the  following  year  took 
up  land  in  Tilbury  Kast. 

My  grand -aunt  Mrs.  Coutts  I  never  saw  hut  once,  and  that 
when  a  boy  of  six.  On  that  occasion  my  father  bundled  his 
whole  family,  then  consisting  of  Mother,  my  sister  Betty, 
brothers  James.  Charles  ami  myself,  Charlie  being  then  a  baby 
in  arms,  into  a  farm  carl,  ami  took  us  over  the  southerly  shoulder 
of  Morven  by  what  was  known  as  "The  Roar  Road,"  and  thence 
to  Tullochmacharrack.  Aunt  wa«  by  that  time  confined  to  bed 
which  she  was  destined  to  leave  only  for  her  last  resting-place 
some  years  later.  All  the  others  of  her  generation  I  believe  had 
gone  before  then  except  Grandmother  Fletcher,  who  passed  away 
a  few  years  later,  following  her  hu>t>and  and  daughter  Jane,  who 
both  died  within  six  months  next  preceding  her  decease. 

<*>n  our  way  home  from  that  visit  we  crossed  the  Dee  near 
the  Castle  of  Abergeldie,  my  father  first  halting  his  horse  to 
allow  freer  passage  over  the  narrow  bridge  for  Her  Royal  High- 
ness The  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  mother  of  Queen  Victoria  then 
regnant.  The  Duchess,  noticing  the  fanner  with  his  humble  out- 
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fit  and  precious  charges  as  she  passed  them,  stopped  her  carriage 
and  sent  her  footman  to  see  us  safely  over  the  bridge.  My  father 
appreciated  most  fully  the  kindly  interest  of  the  mother  of  our 
queen,  and  was  fond  of  relating  the  incident. 

Of  the  Gray  connection  I  do  not  know  very  much.  Two 
women  of  the  name,  Helen  and  Eliza,  full  cousins  of  my  mother 
who  had  long  their  home  in  Leith,  for  several  years  up  to  the 
time  of  our  leaving  for  Canada,  made  us  a  yearly  visit  and  were 
always  welcome.  Eliza  married  a  man  of  the  name  of  Candlish, 
who  kept  a  little  shop  in  the  town  of  Aberdour  near  Edinburgh, 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  in  1908.  Her  sisters 
Helen,  Marion  and  Annie  I  also  saw  in  Edinburgh  at  the  same 
time.  Since  that  visit  I  have  heard  nothing  of  any  of  these  good 
friends  on  all  of  whom  age  had  even  then  set  its  seal,  and  I  fear 
that  some  if  not  all  have  ere  now  gone  to  the  long  home  which 
awaits  us  all. 

One  of  the  Tullochmacharrick  Couttses,  a  cousin  of  my 
mother,  married  a  man  whose  name  and  surname  were  both 
identical  with  that  of  her  own  father,  and  he,  strangely  enough, 
became  ultimately  tenant  of  the  farm  formerly  occupied  by  his 
father-in-law.  Tullochmacharrick  would  thus  seem  to  have  a 
peculiar  attraction  for  the  name  of  Coutts,  no  fewer  than  three 
of  that  name,  not  known  to  have  been  consanguineously  related 
to  'each  other  having  successively  come  into  its  possession. 

The  stream  that  turned  Grandfather's  mill-wheel  would 
always  prove  sufficient  for  his  purposes,  for  mountain  streams 
in  the  highlands,  fed  by  neverfailing  springs,  maintain  their 
music  and  their  motion,  though  with  diminished  flow,  in  the 
driest  seasons.  Notwithstanding  the  faithfulness  of  water- 
power,  and  the  absence  of  strikes,  the  mill-wheel's  dizzying  round 
would  nevertheless  even  there  have  some  intermissions  through 
the  failure  of  the  life-giving  streams  of  the  harvest-field. 

Of  one  such  season  my  mother  used  to  tell  (though  happily 
it  had  passed  before  her  day)  in  which  gaunt  famine  was  abroad 
in  the  little  glen.  No  less  than  sixteen  youths  without  food,  it 
was  said,  fared  forth  to  the  field  from  day  to  day  trying  to 
sustain  life  on  a  weed  common  in  Scotland,  popularly  known  as 
"souricks."  As  the  name  implies  it  has  an  extremely  sour  taste, 
though  not  unpleasant,  but  is  most  likely  inadequate  to  sustain 
life  for  any  lengthened  period.  The  whole  sixteen  are  said  to 
have  ultimately  perished  of  starvation.  When  the  mill  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  a  little  grist  the  poor 
fellows  would  come  at  the  first  turning  of  the  wheel  to  lick  the 
dust  that  might,  in  the  grinding  process,  accumulate  around  or 
adhere  to  the  machinery.  Hence  they  earned  the  name  of  "mill 
hogs"  which,  in  the  vernacular,  meant  young  sheep,  and  not 
swine. 
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>bably  the  crop  failure  had  been  caused  by  fro*t,  due  to 
the  higher  altitude  mure  even  than  to  it*  northerly  latitude.  Help 
from  the  outside  was  very  hard  to  get.  Not  only  were  there  no 

.iy»,  but  even  the  highway*  of  the  day  were  of  the  poore*t ; 
and  to  crown  all  there  was  lack  alike  of  cash  or  credit  to  induce 
the  movement  of  grain,  and  to  make  ixmible  the  purchase  of 
food.  In  such  a  vear,  prices  through  the  country  generally 

1  no  doubt  be  high,  and  thai  condition,  always  the  result  of 
scarcity,  would  be  artificially  accentuated  by  the  high  duties  im- 
posed under  the  corn  laws  of  the  time  which  were  inexorable  in 
operation,  and  a»  yet  knew  no  sliding  scale  by  which  when  grain 
WM  dear  the  duty  might  be  reduced,  or  for  the  time  entirely 
•amended.  My  own  father  who  was  born  in  1K10,  never  ex- 
perienced want,  neither  did  famine  lay  its  cruel  hand  on  the 
miller's  household,  but  I  have  heard  from  jteopie  older  than  my 
parents  of  the  terrible  straits  the  j>coplc  were  reduced  to  in  the 
bare  years  around  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  grim 
hunger  stalked  it  home  and  war  abroad  devastated  the  nations. 

A  GLEN  SCHOOL  OF  THE  OLD  TIME. 

In  the  little  community  on  the  banks  of  the  Muick  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  maintain  a  sch<x>l  of  any  kind  in  the  early  part 
of  the  IJMh  century.  To  raise  the  salary  of  a  comj>etent  teacher 
was  beyond  their  means.  The  regular  parish  school  was  at  the 
village  of  Hallater  which  was  t<x>  distant,  especially  for  the  little 
ones,  and  if  any  kind  of  education  was  to  be  acquired  by  the 
children,  it  was  necessary  that  a  teacher  who  would  be  satisfied 
with  a  very  meagre  salary  should  be  employed  to  carry  on  a 
school  and  then  |>erhaps  only  for  the  winter  months.  That  of 
course  implied  a  teacher  of  qualifications  proportionate  to  re- 
muneration. I  understand  that  the  teacher  so  employed,  whose 
name  was  George  McNaughton,  but  who  was  familiarly  known  as 
"Geordie  Nochty,"  was  "hoarded  around"  in  the  little  community, 
each  home  sending  pupils  to  school  engaging  to  provide  him  with 
board  and  lodging,  week  about,  gratis,  by  way  of  a  contribution 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  His  remuneration  would 
be  primarily  secured  by  fees  though  there  would  doubtless  be  a 
stipulated  minimum  amount,  phis  board  stated  in  the  agreement. 
Sometimes,  j»erhaps  always,  the  |  upiU'  fees  would  fall  short  of 
the  minimum  objective,  and  the  deficiency  in  that  case  had  to  be 
made  good  by  some  means. 

In  order  that  the  desirable  object  might  be  attained  easily, 
pleasantly  and  without  a  burden  to  any,  resort  was  had  to  a  cock- 
fight. That  mode  of  raising  school  funds,  I  understand  had 
l»een  common  in  Scotland  during  the  eighteenth  century,  but  so 
long  had  it  cea-ed  in  Cromar  that  I  had  ne\er  heard  any  tradition 
that  it  had  e\er  had  existence  in  that  Walitv.  "Graham's  Social 
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Life  in  Scotland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century"  gives  some  idea  of 
this  inhuman  and  brutalizing  practice.  "Up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  popular  pastime  of  cock-fighting  and 
cock-throwing  by  the  boys  at  Pastern's  E'en  brought  no  small 
gain  to  the  teacher.  Every  boy  who  could  afford  it  brought  a 
fighting  cock  to  school,  and  on  payment  of  twelve  pennies  Scots 
(one  penny  sterling)  to  the  master,  the  cocks  were  pitted  against 
each  other  in  the  presence  61  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Then  the  cocks  slain  in  mortal  combat  became  the  teacher's  pro- 
perty, while  those  cocks  that  would  not  fight,  called  "fugies," 
were  fixed  to  a  stake  in  the  yard  and  killed  one  after  another  at 
cock-throwing,  at  one  bodle  (about  one  sixth  of  one  penny)  for 
each  shot.  The  school-master  got  the  bodies  (in  later  years,  the 
half  pennies)  and  sumptuously  feasted  his  family  on  the  corpses 
for  days  together,  as  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  monotonous  diet  of 
oat  meal,  having  regaled  the  scholars  in  modest  hospitality  with 
liquor  (ale,  and  it  occasionally  happened  whiskey,  later  in  the 
century)  in  recompense.  This  custom  produced  no  inconsider- 
able addition  to  the  teacher's  livelihood ;  in  some  districts,  indeed, 
it  is  said  the  dues  exacted  from  the  pupils  amounted  to  a  sum 
equal  to  a  whole  quarter's  fees." 

In  some  such  fashion,  no  doubt,  had  been  conducted  these 
contests  in  the  out-lying  glen  tributary  to  the  Dee.  Mother  used 
to  tell  that  on  one  occasion  she  was  called  on  to  provide  and 
bring  to  school  a  rooster  for  one  of  these  contests.  At  her  home 
no  suitable  bird  was  available  so  she  had  recourse  to  a  neighbour 
who  had  a  bird  of  good  fighting  quality  and  breed.  The  neigh- 
bour was  willing  to  accommodate  her,  but  at  the  same  time 
extremely  anxious  that  neither  Mother,  nor  the  flock  and  farm 
which  her  rooster  represented,  should  be  put  to  shame.  In  order 
to  put  proper  mettle  into  the  bird,  she  fed  him  well  with  a 
mixture  of  oat  meal  and  Scotch  whiskey  which  was  the  com- 
position of  the  famous  Athol  brose.  Assurance  of  victor}'  being 
made  thus  doubly  sure,  Mother  marched  proudly  off  to  put  her 
champion  in  the  lists.  \Yhat  the  order  of  procedure  was  I  do 
not  know,  nor  do  I  particularly  care.  Enough  to  know  that 
Mother's  bird  came  off  the  field  in  glorious  triumph,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  owner  of  the  bird  as  well  as  of  her  little 
friend. 

Mother  was  born  in  1815,  so  that  contest  took  place  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago.  At  that  time  such  exhibitions  did 
not  seem  to  shock  the  moral  sensibilities  of  any  one.  Today,  the 
thought  of  such  a  thing  is  abhorrent  to  all  save  a  few  of  the 
most  depraved  in  any  community.  This  tells  of  the  tremendous 
advance  made  by  what  is  known  as  the  civilized  world  in  a  single 
century.  Progress  measured  by  the  day  or  year  seems  scarcely 
observable  but,  measured  by  the  century  it  sometimes  amounts 
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to  a  revolution.     Many  abominations  are  with  us  still,  but  the 

i  of  Galilee  ever  working  silently  is  leavening  the  whole  lump. 
Under  this  silent  influence,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  betting,  drink- 
ing, boot-legging,  war  and  kindred  abominations  by  and  by  will 
•stink  in  the  nostrils  of  society.  In  the  procession  of  the  centuries, 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  Light  from  Heaven,  the  obligation  of 

and  service  will  be  universally  accepted  by  rich  and  poor 
alike,  the  cowardly  slogan,  so  often  heard,  "The  world  owes 
me  a  living,"  will  cease  to  debase  the  thought  and  speech  of  man- 
kni.l.  and  in  its  place  will  come  the  acknowledgement  and  the 
purpose  "I  am  debtor  to  humanity,  and  to  it  I  owe  and  consecrate 

-ervice." 

Grandfather  Fletcher's  letters  to  his  son  John  who  came  to 
Canada  some  time  in  the  thirties  of  last  century,  a  number  of 
which  have  lately  been  discovered,  disclose  a  keen  intelligence, 
with  a  knowledge  of  public  questions  surprising  to  me,  in  view 
of  the  conditions  of  his  time  and  the  scarcity  of  newspapers  in 
the  country.  His  library,  too,  in  which  were  such  books  aft 
Baxter's  "Saints  Rest,"  Boston's  "Four  Fold  Estate,"  Willison's 
Works,  and  others  of  like  quality,  show  that  he  had  a  devout,  as 
well  as  an  enquiring  mind.  I  question  if  any  of  his  family  except 
John  and  William  acquired  an  education  equal  to  their  father's. 
His  grammar  was  not  perfect  and  his  orthography  was  not 
faultless,  but,  from  a  literary  standpoint,  he  had  been  far  ahead 
of  my  own  father,  though  he  also  could  write  a  letter  as  fast  and 
as  intelligently  a-  could  any  of  his  family. 

Grandfather's  family  were  all  born  in  the  parish  of  Glen- 
Muick,  the  youngest  in  1821,  so  that  the  moving  to  the  farm  of 
Belgrennie  in  the  parish  of  Coldstone  must  have  been  subsequent 
to  that  date.  All  the  leases  on  the  Invercauld  estate  to  which 
that  farm  belonged,  had  by  that  time  begun  to  run  for  a  uniform 
term  of  nineteen  years,  the  whole  throughout  the  estate  running 
concurrently.  The  next  letting-tcnn  following  1821,  would  occur 
in  1828.  Unless  a  break  in  the  tenantry  of  Belgrennie,  by  death 
or'  otherwise,  had  meantime  occurred,  the  likelihood,  or  rather 
perhaps  the  certainty,  is  that  his  lease  commenced  in  that  year. 
The  farm  was  in  poor  condition,  with  wretched  buildings  and 
fields  run  down  by  ix>or  and  slovenly  fanning. 

Uncle  William  and  Auntie  Jane  who  were  still  mere  children 
were  sent  to  school  under  the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Beattie  who  would 
be  then  at  his  best.  Mother  was  thirteen,  but  was  needed  at 
home,  so  her  school  education  was  limited  to  what  she  had 
acquired  during  the  fitful  jwriods  of  two  or  three  winter  months 
each  year  under  the  crude  and  unmetluxlical  tuition  of  the  in- 
competent  (ieordic  Nochty. 

John,  then  nineteen,  who  had  Ixren  lame  since  ten  years  of 
age,  as  the  result  of  some  accident  through  which  he 
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had  lost  completely  the  use  of  one  of  his  lower  limbs,  was 
preparing  himself  for  a  pedagogical  career.  David  and  James, 
then  17  and  15,  respectively,  could  not  be  spared  from  the  farm, 
so  their  education  also  had  to  be  considered  as  completed.  Helen 
and  Ann,  22  and  20  respectively,  came  also  to  the  farm  but  both 
were  soon  thereafter  married. 

GUILE  AND  THE  GAUGER. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  universallity  of  the 
operation  of  the  illicit  still  for  the  manufacture  of  whiskey  in  the 
district  of  Cromar  in  the  early  days.  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  Grandfather  put  one  in  operation  at  Belgrennie,  though  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  he  did.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  had  not  failed  to  put  one  in  operation  under 
his  mill  on  the  Muick.  Mother  used  to  tell  us  that  a  preventive 
officer  called  there  one  day  unannounced  and  without  invitation 
made  immediately  for  the  trap-door  that  led  to  the  underground 
apartment  where  the  illicit  outfit  of  which  he  had  no  doubt 
received  information,  was  located.  As  soon  as  his  head  dis- 
appeared under  the  floor,  Grandfather  slammed  down  the  trap- 
door, thereby  closing  the  only  means  of  egress,  and  called  down 
through  the  floor,  "Stay  there  till  the  rats  eat  you."  The  poor 
fellow  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  enough  of  that 
kind  of  imprisonment,  and  pleaded  earnestly  for  release.  On 
promise  solemnly  made  that  he  would  not  report  the  occurrance, 
or  what  he  had  seen,  he  was  allowed  to  go,  and  no  more  was 
heard  of  the  matter. 

In  my  youth,  stories  were  current  of  dodges  employed  to 
evade  the  hated  excise  men.  Charles  Forbes  of  Pittelachie,  an 
uncle  of  the  late  Harry  Forbes  of  the  township  of  Tilbury  East, 
was  understood  to  be  an  offender,  and  a  warrant  had  been  issued 
for  his  arrest.  The  officers  charged  with  execution  of  the 
warrant  found  him  at  home,  and  escape  seemed  impossible.  How- 
ever, Charles  craved  for,  and  was  allowed,  time  to  enter  an 
adjoining  room  to  change  his  clothes.  The  prisoner,  however, 
had  no  intention  of  allowing  his  captors  to  bear  him  off  without 
an  effort  made  for  liberty.  So,  instead  of  carrying  out  his 
avowed  purpose,  he  made  his  escape  through  a  back  window, 
while  his  wife  remained  in  the  room  to  assure  the  officers  from 
time  to  time  that  their  prisoner  would  soon  be  ready.  At  last, 
the  officers,  becoming  suspicious,  entered  the  room  only  to  find 
that  their  prisoner  had  escaped.  They  immediately  mounted 
their  horses,  and  set  off  in  pursuit.  Meantime  Charles  had  made 
considerable  head-way  and  was  energetically  making  his  way 
through  the  bogs  of  Kinaldie  through  which  he  well  knew  horses 
could  not  follow,  speeding  toward  the  farm  of  Grodie.  Reaching 
that  objective,  he  hastily  exchanged  coats  with  the  farmer  there 
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i  Mr  Patterson.  I  suppose)  who  immediately  took  to  the  adjoining 
Morven  hill,  as  if  in  flight,  leaving  Forbes  behind.  In  hot  pur- 
Mnt  the  diverted  horsemen  followed  and  finally  overtook  the 
fleeing  figure,  only  to  find  that  they  had  the  wrong  man.  In  that 
way  Forbes  for  the  time  escaped,  though  I  believe  he  was  ulti- 
mately caught. 

Just  over  the  hill  in  a  glen  called  Corgarf,  whose  waters  are 
tributary  to  the  River  Don,  the  people  forcibly  resisted  the 
officers  of  the  law,  and  had  to  be  put  down  by  military  force. 

Lawless  as  smuggling  was  in  its  day,  and  vile  as  is  the  liquor 
industry  in  our  own,  whether  prosecuted  under  and  by  the  pro- 
tection of  law,  or  contrary  thereto,  neither  the  violation  of 
statute  law  enacted  for  its  suppression,  nor  the  prosecution  of 
the  industry  itself,  which  today  is  realized  to  be  in  its  very  nature 
productive  only  of  evil,  brought  home  to  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  our  fathers  of  a  hundred  years  ago  any  conviction  ot 
moral  wrong-doing.  The  best  men  in  a  parish  would  engage  in 
the  business,  and  I  have  it  on  authority  which  I  consider  reliable 
that  the  minister  of  Coldstone,  himself  a  magistrate,  and  in  that 
capacity  meting  out  tempered  and  reluctant  justice  to  other 
offenders,  had  a  still  in  operation  in  his  own  manse. 

The  Divine  law  which  distinguishes  right  and  wrong,  is 
immutable  and  eternal  but  the  guilt  of  transgression  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  degree  of  light  in  which  the  transgressor  works. 
Conduct  in  yesterday's  darkness  which,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
today,  may  seem  most  iniquitous  and  reprehensible,  may  neverthe- 
less to  an  impartial  and  understanding  eye  compare  favourably 
with  conduct  today,  regarding  which  we  have  no  consciousness 
or  suspicion  of  guilt. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  STEWART-MAITLAND  FAMILIES. 

MOST  closely  associated  with  the  Farquharsons  of  Cold- 
stone — as  neighbours,  in  school,  in  the  Free  Church,  in 
friendship,  by  double  marriage  and  by  settling  together  in 
a  new  land — were  the  Stewarts  of  Newkirk,  who  were  also 
neighbours  and  friends  of  the  Fletchers,  both  in  the  old  land  and 
the  new. 

David  Stewart,  the  father  of  the  Newkirk  Stewarts,  and 
Margaret  Maitland  his  capable  wife,  were  married  in  1835,  and 
immediately  settled  down  as  tenants  of  a  little  croft  which  they 
farmed  in  connection  with  a  small  shop  which  provided  their 
chief  occupation  and  income. 

David  Stewart  was  the  youngest  son  of  James  Stewart,  who 
seems  to  have  been  tenant  of  a  small  farm  in  Corgarf,  near  the 
source  of  the  river  Don  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  father  was  twice 
married.  Of  the  first  family  there  were  two  sons,  John  and 
Donald,  both  of  whom  had  children  who  lived  to  maturity.  One 
of  Donald's  sons  whose  name  was  also  Donald,  was  a  shepherd 
who  devoted  much  of  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  geology  and 
kindred  subjects,  while  his  sister  married  a  Mr.  Raffan,  a  painter, 
who  attained  some  fame  in  his  profession  in  Edinburgh. 

By  the  second  marriage  there  were  three  sons,  Robert, 
James  and  David  and  one  daughter  Margaret,  who  afterwards 
became  Mrs.  McDonald.  Their  father  died  while  they  were  yet 
young,  and  these  children  of  the  second  family  were  early  cast 
upon  their  own  resources.  For  some  time  Robert  the  eldest  took 
some  charge  of  the  three  younger  ones,  but  he  soon  left  the 
district  to  make  a  living  for  himself  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  two  younger  brothers  and  their  sister,  from  that 
time  on  had  to  provide  for  themselves.  James  became  a  weaver, 
his  only  machinery  being  the  old  hand  loom,  which,  in  country 
districts  was  still  able,  as  for  years  after,  to  maintain  its  existence 
in  custom  work  for  the  farming  community. 

A  letter  which  has  somehow  been  preserved,  written  in  June 
1828  by  James  (afterwards  known  as  "Old  Uncle")  to  his 
brother  David,  shows  the  hard  conditions  of  life  for  the  family 
.at  that  time. 
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"I  am  verry  sory  to  tell  you  that  your  mother  it  in  verry 
Bad  health  she  is  thrown  out  of  her  house  and  she  has  no  where 
to  go  but  to  stop  with  her  sister  and  all  her  things  lying  in  wrak 
about  Dunnandon  and  she  has  been  Bed  fast  ever  since  the  time 
she  was  put  out  M>  She  ordre  me  to  write  you  to  com  and  see  hir 
for  she  told  me  that  she  could  find  no  peace  on  earth  till  she 
would  see  you  so  I  hop  ye  will  com  presently  altho  ye  hire  a  man 
in  your  place  I  told  hir  that  I  would  take  hir  down  to  my  house 
but  she  would  nut  win  till  she  see  you."  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  David  went. 

David  found  employment  as  a  farm  hand  or  ploughman,  and 
from  all  that  I  can  learn  devoted  himself  to  his  humble  work 
with  faithfulness,  diligence  and  efficiency.  While  a  young  man, 
he  met  Margaret  Maitland,  daughter  of  Widow  Maitland  of 
Inverurie,  with  whom  it  is  said  he  fell  in  love  at  first  sight. 
"No  wonder,"  those  would  say  who  have  seen  her  portrait  painted 
a  few  years  later. 

Ai'LD  WIDOW  MAITLAND. 

Margaret  Maitland's  mother  is  beautifully  and  sympatheti- 
cally pictured  for  us  by  Canon  Low  in  his  "Vignettes,"  as  "Auld 
Widow  Maitland,"  in  the  chapter  entitled  "O  Sweet  Content." 
Mr.  Maitland  who  was  considerably  older  than  his  wife,  had  at 
one  time  been  a  farmer  in  comfortable  circumstances,  but 
unwisely  became  security  for  a  neighbour  for  the  payment  of  a 
debt,  which  proved  his  ruin,  financially,  and  so  discouraged  him 
that  he  gradually  became  helpless,  and  soon  died.  Left  alone, 
the  young  widow  bravely  st niggled  on,  and  brought  up  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood  her  three  sons  and  three  daughters, 
Margaret  the  youngest  being  ten  years  younger  than  the  member 
of  her  family  next  older  than  herself.  One  of  the  widow's  sons 
fell  at  Waterloo,  and  another,  also  a  soldier,  died  of  wounds 
received  on  the  same  fateful  field.  The  third  boy  learned  the 
trade  of  tailor,  and  finally  died,  as  had  also  his  two  soldier 
brothers,  unmarried. 

Canon  Low  explains  that  Widow  Maitland's  home  was 
distant  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  his  own,  near  Manar, 
Aberdeenshire,  and  I  cannot  do  !>etter  than  allow  him  to  describe 
her  as  he  knew  her  in  the  humble  dwelling  which  she  called  her 
home: — "The  dwelling  was  of  the  humblest — in  fact  too  humble 
to  survive  her  very  long.  The  roods  of  masonry  in  the  wall  were 
few,  and  the  quantity  of  thatch  «>n  the  roof  was  great,  and  wore 
a  look  of  age,  while  there  was  'grass  growing  on  the  house-top,' 
and  here  and  there  a  yellow  patch  of  stone-crop.  The  chimney 
consisted  of  a  small  turret,  whi|>j>ed  round  with  straw  roj>e,  and, 
of  course,  minus  the  two  end*.  The  windows  were  very  small, 
and  a  moderately  tall  j>erson  would  have  to  stoop  to  get  safely 
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in  through  the  door.  Looking  ben,  he  would  see  no  grate,  but 
the  peat  fire  on  the  hearth-stone  against  the  gable  wall,  from 
which  the  light-coloured  smoke  wavered  and  curled  upwards  to- 
wards a  white-washed  wooden  hood,  connected,  like  the  wide 
end  of  a  funnel,  with  the  chimney  above.  Through  this  funnel, 
at  the  corner  of  which  the  auld  eelie  lamp  or  crusie  hung  on  a 
nail,  the  smoke  passed  out,  unless  the  wind  was  in  'the  reeky 
airt.'  In  that  unlucky  case  there  would  be  a  'flan',  or  'blow- 
down,  and  the  atmosphere  would  become  so  thick  with  smoke 
and  motes  as  to  cause  almost  any  visitor's  eyes  to  smart.  But 
on  such  days  the  visitors  would  be  rare,  and  Auld  Widow  Mait- 
land  would  suffer  it  with  no  companions  but  her  daughter  Jean 
(who  might,  with  truth  have  been  called  auld  too),  and  the  cat, 
whose  nose  and  eyes  being  near  the  floor  enabled  her  to  get  off 
with  least  suffering  of  the  three. 

"But  the  one  of  the  three  who  was  sure  to  rivet  the  visitors' 
attention  was  Auld  Widow  Maitland  herself.  She  sat  on  a  big 
chair  on  the  north  side  of  the  fire-place,  with  a  small  window  in 
the  gable  at  her  right  hand,  in  the  recess  of  which,  being  three- 
fourths  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall  in  depth,  lay  her  spectacles, 
her  Bible,  one  or  two  other  books,  a  thimble,  a  pin-cushion,  a 
reel  of  sewing  cotton  and  some  other  little  things,  all  within  the 
reach  of  her  hand.  Behind  her,  in  the  angle  between  the  gable 
and  the  north  wall,  was  fixed  an  'aumbry'  of  triangular  ground 
plan,  coloured  a  rich  dark  brown  by  the  smoke.  There  she  sat 
diligently  knitting  stockings  of  a  bluish  colour,  the  proceeds  of 
which,  with  those  of  her  daughter  Jean's  work,  formed  no  un- 
important portion  of  their  living.  She  wore  the  old-fashioned 
'close  mutch'  on  her  venerable  grey  head ;  a  grey  knitted  'shawlie' 
on  her  bent  shoulders ;  a  very  broad  apron,  almost  covering  her 
wincey  gown  in  front ;  and  an  immense  pocket  hung  outside  her 
dress  on  the  right-hand  side  by  means  of  a  string  tied  round  her 
waist.  Old  age  had  written  its  sign  manual  all  over  her  longish, 
once  oval,  now  slightly  angular  face.  She  had  been  a  long  so- 
journer  in  this  world,  and  was  in  touch  with  it  still.  She  was 
interested  in  all  her  neighbours — in  their  joys  and  sorrows  alike, 
entering  into  both,  being  as  capable  of  quiet  mirth  as  of  gentle, 
tearful  sympathy.  In  her  neighbours'  children  particularly  she 
had  a  most  kindly  and  sympathetic  interest,  felt  both  by  children 
and  parents.  And  what  the  children  instinctively  felt  was  that  she 
comprehended  them,  and  could  see  things  from  their  point  of 
view  and  understand  their  ideas.  Her  intercourse  with  them  was 
consequently  delightful  to  them,  ?.nd,  I  have  no  doubt  extremely 
diverting  to  herself." 

Thus  living  in  touch  with  and  like  her  fellows,  the  Canon 
goes  on  to  say  that  all  both  old  and  young  felt  that  she  was  no 
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ItM  in  living  touch  with  an  un*een  world.    Not  that  the  other 

•.-..is  obtruded  by  her,  but  you  could  no  more  mi»*  it  than 

you  could  mi**  the  expression  of  her  face.    "Tint  expreation 

might  have  been  the  model  front  which  Lady  I  lirabeth  Carew'» 

picture  was  drawn.     It  wa>  'cheerful,  pleasant,  happy  and  con- 

The  merest  glance  round  would  show  that  she  had  reached 

content,  not  through  ease,  but  in  the  midst  of  diligent  work ;  not 

by  obtaining  her  desires,  but  by  restraining  them.' 

Sometimes  the  Canon  would  hear  from  neighbours  things 
about  her, — gathered,  he  supposes,  from  her  daughter  Jean.  For 

•ice.  when  in  the  night  sleep  would  avoid  her  pillow,  her 
remedy  was  to  rqieat  the  119th  Psalm  which,  with  many  others 
of  the  Psalms,  >hc  had  committed  to  memory,  and  before  this 
longest  of  the  P-alm-  was  completed  she  would  be  always  fast 
asleep.  Her  calm,  the  Canon  said,  was  felt,  though  not  having 
yet  arrived  at  the  analytical  or  critical  age,  her  young  admirers 
did  not  trouble  themselves  about  its  foundations.  Now.  looking 
back  over  the  years,  he  realizes  what  that  foundation  was: — 
To  her,  God  was  the  reality  of  realities,  supreme  in  majesty  and 
holiness,  but  supreme  also  in  love."  He  feels  sure  she  had  no 
doubt  that,  "humble  and  unworthy  as  she  was,  He  numbered  the 
very  hairs  of  her  head."  and  that  "He  who  careth  for  the 
sparrows  and  feedeth  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry,  had  the 
loving  protecting  arms  of  His  providence  around  her;  therefore 
BO  calamity  disturbed  her  quiet  content." 

Throughout  her  life  calamity  had,  indeed,  seemed  to  dog  her 
steps.  Karly  in  her  married  life  her  earthly  possessions  had 
taken  wing.  To  poverty  was  added  widowhood,  and  the  loss  in 
battle  of  two  of  her  sons.  So  deep  had  now  become  her  poverty 
and  so  meagre  her  resources  that  no  further  mark  seemed  left 
for  the  sus|«nded  arrow  of  adversity.  But  it  soon  found  a  mark 
in  her  cow,  the  last  vestige  of  her  former  affluence.  The  cow. 
(and  the  Canon  savs  she  had  for  it  a  positive  affection),  sickened 
and  died.  Hut  "She  was  still  cheerful,  pleasant,  happy  and  con- 
tent," Can  we  doubt  that  the  Canon  is  right  when  he  says,  "I 
think  now  that  it  was  her  absolute  trust  in  God  that  was  the 
foundation  of  her  "sweet  content."  "She  was  an  illustration  of 
the  fine  Scotch  proverb  "Hae  G«»d,  hae  a1." 

Such  was  Old  Grandmother  M  ait  land,  such  her  humble 
habitation,  such  her  circumstances  in  life  and  such,  through  faitn 
in  '  KK|.  her  sweet  content.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that,  largely 
through  the  devotion  of  her  youngest  daughter,  her  earthly  wants 
during  the  closing  years  of  life  were  abundantly  supplied,  and 
that  she  finally  and  unex|>ectedly  |>asxed  away  without  anxiety 
as  to  her  earthly  provision,  and  without  prior  sickness  or  suffer- 
ing, into  the  presence  of  her  Lord. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE. 

In  her  girlhood  days  Margaret,  the  youngest  child  of  the 
widow  seems  to  have  been  unfit  for  hard  manual  labour,  and 
therefore  at  an  early  age  set  about  fitting  herself  for  such  em- 
ployment as  better  suited  her.  After  an  extremely  short  course 
of  instruction  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  she  returned  to  her  native 
village  and  undertook  the  duties  of  instructress  in  a  sewing 
school,  in  which  she  also  taught  her  pupils  to  read  and  write.  In 
this  work  she  prospered,  and  conditions  at  home,  as  we  have 
seen,  began  to  improve. 

Meantime  David  Stewart  had  gained  her  affections,  but  was 
determined  that  he  would  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
wedded  life  until  assured  of  a  way  of  living  better  than  that  of 
a  common  labourer.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  position  of 
foreman  on  the  home  farm  of  the  estate  of  Blelack,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Thompson  who  then  held  the  position  of 
"grieve,"  or  farm  manager.  In  this  employment  he  was  able  to 
save  from  year  to  year  a  considerable  portion  of  his  slender 
earnings.  Like  another  Jacob,  he  served  thus  for  seven  years 
for  his  'Rachel,'  counting  the  years  and  months  until  he  and  his 
sweetheart,  who  was  also  earning  and  saving  money,  could 
venture  to  establish  a  home  of  their  own. 

A  remarkably  interesting  letter  of  this  period,  from  "Your 
affectionate  sweetheart  Margt  Maitland"  to  "My  Dear  Friend," 
David  Stewart,  in  September  1834,  is  worth  quoting  from.  That 
was  before  the  days  of  penny  postage,  and  a  letter  cost  perhaps 
the  savings  of  several  days.  So  it  is  his  letter  of  July  second 
that  she  is  replying  to  on  September  fifteenth.  He  is  given  the 
news,  a  birth,  the  crops,  a  death,  Mr.  G.  "dropped  in  an  instant 
in  the  middle  of  making  a  bargain."  There  is  a  little  banter.  "I 
must  thank  you  for  the  liberty  you  have  given  me  of  courting 
Willy  Clark,  but  alas  for  me  I  lost  my  season  for  Willy  is  almost 
crazy  about  one  of  the  maids  of  Manar  and  I  entirely  turned 
old  state." 

But  the  letter  is  mainly  about  the  new  home.  "I  went  to 
Aberdeen  after  I  saw  you  and  have  bought  a  chest  of  drawers. 
Every  one  thinks  I  have  a  good  bargain  of  them,  they  cost  five 
pounds."  The  very  important  questions  about  the  new  home, 
where  it  was  to  be,  and  what,  the  relative  advantages  of  small 
and  large  farms,  or  farm  and  shop,  are  discussed.  The  import- 
ance of  ^ood  buildings,  good  land,  respectable  neighborhood  and 
a  good  Gospel  preacher  are  stressed  with  the  pith  and  wisdom 
all  found  in  the  Mother  and  Grandmother  Stewart  of  the  days 
to  come.  Occasional  periods,  missed  by  the  writer,  in  the  flow 
of  her  ready  pen,  are  all  the  changes  made  in  following:  "I  see 
you  have  been  looking  about  you  with  respect  to  a  farm  and  you 
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do  me  the  honour  to  ask  my  advice  upon  the  subject.  There  are 
many  things  to  consider  before  one  settle  in  life.  Big  farms  are 
attended  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  For  my  part  I  would  rather 
prefer  the  small  farm  for  the  sake  of  the  shop  only  you  would 
have  the  business  to  learn.  And  seeing  we  are  upon  no  hurry  I 
think  you  should  try  to  get  a  place  with  sufficient  houses  as  that 
is  a  great  expense  for  beginners,  and  in  a  respectable  neighbor- 
hood. But  above  all  see  whether  the  minister  be  a  clear  Gospel 
preacher  and  not  a  cold  dry  Moralist.  O  it  would  be  a  shocking 
thing  for  us  to  be  settled  in  a  place  where  we  had  not  wholesome 
food  for  our  souls,  our  hearts  are  so  corrupted  that  we  are  always 
needing  line  upon  line  precept  upon  precept  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little,  and  all  little  enough  to  break  the  chain  of  Satan  and 
to  set  us  in  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  With 
respect  to  rent  I  could  not  say  only  for  a  pound  or  two  back  or 
fore  if  the  place  is  commodious  and  exactly  to  your  mind  do 
not  stand  out.  \Ve  would  be  as  much  for  a  single  house  and 
shop  in  a  town  with  taxes  and  coals  and  such  like.  But  if  you 
think  the  land  very  bad  do  not  take  it  as  bad  land  is  worse  than 
want.  You  think  your  money  would  have  much  to  do  to  set 
you  up  and  I  do  not  doubt  it  for  it  takes  more  to  fill  a  shop  than 
one  would  imagine  and  between  us  we  could  not  muster  above  one 
hundred  pounds.  Hut  even  this  might  set  us  a-going  and  it  would 
be  our  wisdom  to  walk  on  as  narrow  a  scale  as  possible.  But  I 
will  say  no  more  of  this  subject  only  I  hope  you  will  write  me 
as  soon  as  you  are  on  or  off  with  it  as  I  will  be  most  anxious 
to  know  the  result.  I  see  you  are  not  intending  to  stop  past  the 
term  but  I  could  not  read  the  word  which  you  assigned  as  your 
reason.  May  the  Lord  direct  even-  step  that  we  take  for  in  all 
our  ways  may  we  acknowledge  him  and  he  has  promised  to 
direct  our  steps.  How  safe  are  they  whom  Jesus  leads  may  we 
ever  follow  the  calls  of  providence." 

That  letter  was  written  in  September  1834.  Next  June  they 
were  married.  David  had  written  suggesting  the  eighteenth, 
Margaret  told  her  mother,  hut  of  course  that  wouldn't  do.  For 
twenty  years  since  1M.1  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  had  been  observed 
in  Widow  Maitland's  house,  and  with  pood  reason,  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  sorrow.  "Deed  an'  it  will  dee"  replied  her  mother, 
"that  day  has  been  a  day  o*  sorrow  an'  fasting  in  oor  hoose  lang 
eneuch.  We'll  mak  it  noo,  an*  for  a"  time  to  come,  a  day  o' 
rejoicing." 

So  it  was  on  Waterloo  day.  June  the  eighteenth  183,1,  that 
David  Stewart  and  Margeret  Maitland  set  out  upon  their  great 
adventure.  What  was  the  amount  of  his  savings  I  have  not 
learned,  but  I  understand  that  the  young  wife'*  contribution  to 
the  new  enterprise  was  fifty  jnuinds  sterling,  which,  considering 
the  times,  and  her  limited  opportunity,  was  surely  a  wonderful 
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achievement.     So  the  lease  was   signed,   entry  made  and  the 
marriage  solemnized. 

THE  HOME  AT  NEWKIRK. 

The  choice  so  carefully  made,  had  been  the  Newkirk,  a  small 
farm,  with  a  small  "shoppie"  also.  There  is  no  doubt  from  the 
letter  quoted  above  that  the  lady  was  advising  the  shop.  At  the 
time  of  the  union  of  the  parishes  of  Logic  and  Coldstone  in  1618, 
a  small  corner  of  the  said  croft  was  chosen  and  detached  as  a 
site  for  the  one  new  church  which  was  designed  to  replace  the 
two  separate  ones  theretofore  in  use  but  thenceforth  not 
required.  On  that  site  the  new  church,  or  Kirk,  was  eventually 
built,  and  naturally  was  known  as  "The  New  Kirk."  This 
designation  continued  in  use  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be 
descriptive  of  the  building,  and  ultimately  became  merely  a  place- 
name,  applicable  to  the  little  hamlet  around  the  church,  and  more 
particularly  in  modern  times  to  the  premises  in  which  the  Stewart 
business  was  carried  on. 

From  the  first,  the  business  was  a  success,  the  husband  work- 
ing the  little  farm,  making  weekly  journeys  to  Aberdeen,  38 
miles  distant,  for  supplies,  and  putting  in  spare  time  aiding  his 
brave  and  capable  wife  in  service  in  the  shop. 

At  first  the  surrounding  countiy  was  poor,  ready  money 
exceedingly  scarce,  and  purchases  largely  confined  to  goods 
absolutely  necessary  and  it  is  wonderful  how  poverty  contrives 
to  dispense  with  many  things,  today  deemed  absolutely  essential. 
Most  of  the  business  with  farmers  would  no  doubt  be  transacted 
by  way  of  barter,  dairy  produce  being  taken  in  exchange  for 
goods.  The  parish  school  was  just  beside  the  shop,  and  every 
morning,  just  before  ten  o'clock  the  school-opening  hour,  a  score 
or  more  of  children  would  come  trooping  in,  one  with  a  basket 
of  eggs  or  a  few  pounds  of  butter,  another  with  a  pail  for  a 
pound  of  molasses  or  syrup,  and  most  with  orders  for  merchan- 
dise in  varying  materials  and  quantities  according  to  the  varying 
requirements  of  the  several  homes  represented.  In  no  case  would 
a  written  order  be  given,  yet,  at  the  dismissal  of  the  school  at 
three  o'clock  to  each  child,  without  hesitation  or  mistake  would 
be  delivered  the  goods  ordered  !n  the  morning.  Indeed,  even  in 
my  own  day  when  the  business  and  complexity  of  requirements 
had  become  much  increased,  I  do  not  remember  of  a  mistake  ever 
having  been  made. 

After  some  years,  dress-making  and  tailoring  departments 
were  added,  and  the  establishment  assumed  an  appearance  more 
befitting  a  village  or  small  town  than  a  country  hamlet. 

Whatever  credit  may  have  been  due  to  the  native  caution 
and  business  astuteness  of  the  ostensible  head,  the  popular 
estimate  was  that  Mrs.  Stewart  was  "the  bee  that  made  the 
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honev."  On  her  chiefly  devolved,  notwithstanding  the  care  of 
•nai  t  \\  ith  the  numerous  customer*  and  the  meeting 
of  their  nrr.l-  Hers  it  was  not  only  to  consult  the  tastes  and 
lences  of  her  various  patrons,  but  where  needed  to  give 
CTOT**1  and  instruction  to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  and  not 
only  to  tjue  hints  as  to  what  in  dress  was  becoming  in  appearance 
and  economical  in  use,  but  also  to  give  advice  or  wise  prescrip- 
tion toward  recovery  or  maintenance  of  health.  She  was 
wonderful  in  resource,  quick  in  decision  and  action,  as  also  in 
repartee.  From  old  time*  comes  a  story  of  "All  Fool's  day," 
when  some  one,  the  dupe  of  another  more  cunning  than  himself, 
asked  of  an  assistant  less  cunning  than  "the  mistress,"  for  a 
pound  of  some  mythical  or  impossible  kind  of  seed.  From  the 
ess,  on  appeal  to  her,  came  the  instant  reply,  "Aye,  if  he 
bring  a  soo's  horn  to  haud  it." 

That  godfearing  and  outstandingly'  conscientious  people  such 
as  David  Stewart  and  Margeret  Maitland  should  have  kept 
alcoholic  liquor  on  sale  with  all  the  other  commodities  in  demand 
in  their  community,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  course, 
without  question  or  comment,  simply  shows  the  customs  of  the 
day.  Rut  that  they  should  have  been  among  the  first  merchants 
in  all  the  countryside  to  give  up  its  sale,  while  their  family  lent 
their  influence  strongly  to  the  rising  tide  of  the  temperance 
movement,  shows  the  kind  of  j>eoplc  they  were. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT. 

The  views  and  customs  at  the  end  of  the  first  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  very  different  from  those  of  a  third  of  a 
century  later  even  in  Scotland.  At  that  time  no  voice  had  been 
raised  denouncing  the  temperate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  On 
the  contrary,  ministers  and  leaders  of  what  was  best  in  the  com- 
munity accepted  them  as  gifts  from  God  to  be  used  as  their  daily 
bread,  in  moderation,  for  the  Divine  Glory.  Over  their  cups 
they  would  in  all  reverence  ask  the  Divine  blessing,  never  suspect- 
ing that  they  were  indulging  a  habit  destitue  of  virtue,  hard  to 
control  and  leading  toward  consequences  too  horrible  to  con- 
template. 

At  that  time,  and  even  to  the  time  of  my  own  recollection, 
there  was  not  a  single  dwelling  in  the  whole  community  in  which 
liquor  was  not  kept,  and  that  not  alone  for  medical  puqtoses  for 
which,  in  public  estimation,  it  held  an  exalted  place,  but  also  for 
use  as  a  beverage.  It  is  true  that  it  was  not  generally  in  daily 
use  in  every  household,  but  in  every  house  it  was  offered  to 
almost  every  caller.  In  social  life  it  was  the  token  and  seal  of 
friendship,  and  in  business  transactions  the  pledge  of  good- will, 
if  not  the  procuring  cause  of  good  luck  and  prosj>erity. 

Not  only  among  the  laity  \\  i-»  the  use  of  liquor  universal,  but 
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the  clergy,  while  denouncing  drunkenness,  never  recommended 
total  abstinence,  except  perhaps  where  the  appetite  had  already 
got  beyond  control.  The  poor  drunkard  was  first  pitied,  then 
blamed,  and  finally,  with  character  if  not  possessions  also  gone, 
condemned  and  ostracised.  Minister  and  people  alike  would 
deplore  over  their  cups  the  sad  and  hopeless  condition  of  the 
inebriate,  never  realizing  that  the  source  of  all  the  drunkenness, 
with  its  bitter  trail  of  misery  and  sorrow,  was  the  very  practice 
in  which  they  themselves  were  indulging. 

As  the  years  went  on,  denunciation  of  the  use  of  intoxicants 
as  a  beverage  began  to  be  heard  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. "Tee-total  societies,"  as  they  were  called,  began  to  be 
formed,  and  amidst  much  ridicule  and  occasional  abuse  began  to 
make  their  influence  felt.  At  last  the  movement  reached  Cromar, 
and  its  first  convert  was  one  of  the  Stewarts  of  Newkirk.  Frank 
Beattie,  the  third  member  of  that  family,  when  a  young  man 
left  the  parental  roof  temporarily  for  training  in  a  shop  in 
Banchory,  and  while  there  became  a  member  of  a  society  of 
pledged  abstainers.  Immediately  on  his  return  home,  and  while 
taking  his  place  as  assistant  to  his  father,  he  set  about  the  forma- 
tion of  a  "tee-total"  temperance  society  in  his  native  parish.  It 
was  then  and  thus  that  the  present  writer  heard  of  a  total 
abstinence  or  temperance  society  of  any  kind,  for  the  first  time. 

Soon  we  had  public  lectures,  for  which  the  use  of  the  parish 
school-building  and  also  of  the  parish  and  Free  churches  was 
readily  obtained.  The  crusade  was  conducted  with  commendable 
energy  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  ridicule,  but  its  success  as  to 
securing  pledged  adherents  was  not  very  conspicuous.  Its  in- 
fluence as  a  moral  force,  however,  is  undoubted.  One  of  the  first 
visible  effects  was  the  erasure  from  the  Newkirk  sign-board  of 
the  words,  "Beer  and  spirits."  Soon  thereafter  the  practice  of 
serving  ardent  spirits  at  funerals  ceased  or  became  more  con- 
trolled, and  before  our  family  left  in  1866,  it  had  become  a 
question  whether  it  was  quite  right  to  encourage  bidders  at 
auction  sales  by  unduly  liberal  libations  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

After  some  experience  as  a  salesman  in  London,  John 
Grassick,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  went  into  the  dry  goods 
business  in  Glasgow  on  his  own  account,  in  which  he  had,  for 
some  time  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Frank.  While  there 
Frank  employed  some  of  his  spare  time  in  teaching  to  read  some 
of  the  neglected  children  of  the  streets,  using,  as  an  introduction 
to  that  art,  phonetic  literature  in  the  style  and  type  introduced 
by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  which  he  found  admirably  adapted  for  that 
purpose,  the  transition  from  the  phonetic  to  the  ordinary  English 
letters  and  orthography  proving  less  difficult  than  had  been 
anticipated.  An  opportunity  of  demonstrating  this  system  to  the 
famous  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie  of  Edinburgh  who  thought  it  might 
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be  of  u«c  in  his  Ragged  Schools  WM  to  the  end  of  hi*  days  one 

of  hi-*  happiest  recollections. 

His  stay  in  Glasgow  was  not  very  long,  and  at  its  close,  he 
returned  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  shop  at 
Nc \\kirk.  That  business,  commenced  in  1885,  continued  to 
prosper  until  1870,  in  which  year,  on  the  28th  day  of  April, 
passed  from  her  labours  here,  the  wife  and  mother  who  had  done 
so  much  to  bring  comfort  and  prosperity  to  her  husband  and 
family,  and  whose  guiding  hand  had  so  faithfully  and  so  long  been 
rmpl»»y o I  for  the  leading  of  her  household  into  the  ways  of 
honour  and  of  righteousness.  On  her  would  seem  to  have  fallen 
the  mantle  of  her  sainted  mother.  Neither  to  the  schools  of  her 
day,  nor  to  the  environment  outside  her  home  was  due  the 
symmetrical  character  or  the  mental  efficiency  by  which  she  be- 
came eventually  characterized.  To  the  moulding  of  all  character 
that  is  really  excellent,  are  brought  by  the  Great  Architect, 
forces  unseen  and  incalculable.  Sometimes  the  means  employed 
is  a  spoken  word.  Sometimes  it  is  a  vision  of  nobility  manifested 
in  some  fellow  being,  who  humbly  walks  before  his  God;  and, 
sometimes  it  would  seem  as  if  descent  from  a  worthy  ancestry, 
gone  to  their  place  in  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  has  an  im- 
pelling influence  for  good.  But,  behind  all  influences,  seen  and 
unseen,  is  the  wind  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth — the  working  of 
the  mighty  Spirit  of  the  Living  God. 

THE  MURKER  FAMILY. 

Of  Grandmother  Stewart's  paternal  ancestry  I  have  no  in- 
formation but  in  that  of  her  mother  she  would  seem  to  have  been 
most  fortunate.  The  maiden  name  of  her  mother,  the  "Widow 
Mai t land."  was  Murker  and  her  brother  was  the  father  of  Rev. 
John  Murker,  long  Minister  of  the  Indej>cndent  or  Congrega- 
tional church  in  the  town  of  Banff,  Scotland.  From  the  biography 
of  this  worthy  man  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  George 
Macdonald,  it  is  learned  that  his  jxirents  were  members  of  the 
Secession  church  of  Craigdam.  of  which,  by  the  way,  the 
devoted  but  eccentric  Mr.  Robertson,  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
John  Stewart,  late  of  Fletcher,  Ontario,  was  then  minister.  The 
home  of  the  Mtirkers  was  less  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  church 
at  Craigdam,  and  some  of  the  members,  living  at  a  greater  distance 
would  make  that  their  stopping  place.  F.ven  as  a  boy,  says  his 
biographer,  the  future  minister  appreciated  the  eminent  character 
of  these  excellent  people,  but  could  no*  help  thinking  that  they 
imperilled  their  influence  and  marred  their  usefulness  by  pro- 
tracting their  religious  exercises  unduly.  If  true,  as  stated,  that 
one  worthy  man  when  conducting  family  worship  on  a  Monday 
morning  of  a  sacramental  occasion,  continued  in  prayer  for  up- 
wards of  three  hours,  one  can  sympathise  with  the  youthful  John, 
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notwithstanding  that  he  was  free  to  say  that  he  did  not  expect 
to  see  so  much  of  vital  religion  until  he  got  to  Heaven  as  he  had 
witnessed  in  his  father's  house. 

Of  him  in  his  mature  years  his  biographer  tells  a  story 
that  illustrates  very  well  a  man's  inability  to  estimate  truly 
another's  faults  and  failings,  as  compared  with  his  own.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Murker  had  a  particular  antipathy  to  tobacco 
whether  smoked  or  chewed,  while  he  was  himself  exceedingly 
fond  of  snuff.  At  a  meeting  in  a  neighbouring  town,  he  had 
denounced  unmercifully  the  filthy  habits  of  smokers  and  chewers, 
at  the  same  time,  as  he  spoke,  helping  himself  most  liberally  to 
snuff.  On  the  way  home,  he  overtook  an  old  woman  of  his 
acquaintance  who  was  known  to  indulge  occasionally  in  the  use 
of  tobacco.  "A  fine  meeting,"  said  the  Reverend  John.  "Ou 
aye,  nae  that  ill,"  she  replied,  "but,  Mr.  Murker,  would  you  allow 
me  tae  pit  a  question  tae  ye?"  "Certainly,"  was  his  reply. 
"Weel,  when  the  Almichty  made  man  what  pairt  o'  him  did  He 
put  maist  honour  on?"  The  Minister  had  no  ready  answer,  so 
the  old  lady  ventured  her  own,  "I  dinna  like  to  be  impident  wi' 
the  clergy,"  she  said,  "but  dinna  ye  think  it  was  his  nose?  We 
read  that  when  He  had  made  man,  He  breathed  into's  nostrils 
the  breath  o'  life  and  man  became  'a  living  sowl.  Noo  Mr. 
Murker,  if  ye  thought  as  muckle  o'  yours  ye  widna  mak  an  ais 
(ashes)  backet  o't." 

If  at  the  balance  Mr.  Murker  failed  in  this  instance,  he  was 
nevertheless,  a  most  worthy  man,  and  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  most  earnest  and  successful  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Such  were  the  nearest  relatives  of  Grandmother  Stewart, 
and  from  an  ancestry  truly  represented  by  her  mother  and  her 
uncle  was  doubtless  in  part  derived  the  beauty  and  flavor  of  her 
unusual  character. 


CHAPTER  X 


SUPERSTITIONS. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  notwithstanding  the 
formal  acceptance  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  gross  super- 
stition still  continued  to  hold  in  thrall  large  numbers,  if  not 
the  majority,  of  the  peasant  imputation  of  Scotland.  Faith  in 
God  Almighty  who  rules  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and  whose 
presence  and  providence  guides  and  guards  every  believer, 
struggled  for  existence  in  competion  with  faith  in  charms,  omens 
and  incantations  as  defences  against  the  fell  powers  of  the  great 
satanic  adversary,  which,  as  was  believed,  were  exercised,  not 
only  by  the  great  arch  enemy  himself,  but  mediated  also  through 
Us  agents  in  the  form  of  witches  and  wizards  or  warlocks,  of 
whom  there  would  seem  in  have  lieen  not  a  few  in  ever)'  locality. 
These,  I  understand,  were  believed  to  have  been,  in  consideration 
of  a  certain  stipulated  reward,  self- sold  and  self -devoted,  each  to 
the  hellish  service  of  the  great  deceiver. 

Around  the  victims  of  su|*rstition  in  even'  circumstance  or 
operation  of  daily  life,  from  birth  to  life's  ending  were  malign 
and  sinister  agencies,  who»c  machinations  could  only  be  counter- 
acted by  some  charm,  incantation,  senseless  observance  or  j»er- 
formance.  Kven  if  they  cherished  faith  in,  or  fear  of,  the  Lord, 
they  tnisted  more  to  the  creatures  of  their  own  imagination.  To 
utter  aloud  the  name  cho>en  for  an  infant,  until  first  declared  by 
the  officiating  clergyman  accom(unied  with  the  name  of  the 
glorious  Trinity  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  would  give  oppor- 
tunity to  malignant  spirit*  or  fairies  to  substitute  for  the  child  a 
changling  or  bring  upon  it  sonic  other  fell  misfortune.  To 
express  praise  of  child  or  chattel  without  adding,  "God  bless  the 
bairn,"  or  "Luck  fare  the  beast."  was  regarded  as  almost 
equivalent  to  a  curse,  and  when  misfortune  followed,  the  omis- 
sion of  the  prescribed  formula  was  regarded  as  the  procuring 
cause. 

The  evil  eye,  productive  of  much  evil  as  it  was  supposed  to 
be.  seems  to  have  been  regarded  less  as  something  blameworthy 
than  as  a  misfortune. 

Sometimes  such  possession  was  believed  to  injure  the 
fortunes  of  the  |«ossessor  not  le-s  than  those  of  his  neighbours. 
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To  the  man  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  being  himself  the  unwilling 
possessor  of  such  an  eye,  life  must  have  become  indeed  a  dreary 
burden.  One  such  is  represented  as  finding  it  necessary  to  avert 
his  eye  as  the  milk  was  being  carried  from  the  byre,  lest  his  gaze 
should  turn  it  sour,  and  while  passing  his  own  lambs,  as  deeming 
it  a  necessary  precaution  to  shut  his  eyes  lest  his  unlucky  vision 
should  affect  his  flock.  So  careful  was  he  of  his  neighbour's 
prosperity  that  he  dared  not  look  him  in  the  face  lest  some  evil 
should  follow. 

To  others  of  less  scrupulous  character  the  reputation  of  such 
a  possession  or  faculty  became  a  source  of  profit  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  for  the  purpose  of  playing  upon  the  fears  of  the 
credulous  for  the  extortion  of  compensation  or  reward  for 
restraint  of  malign  potency.  This  is  also  true  of  old  hags  and 
others,  the  reputed  possessors  of  the  potency  of  witchcraft,  who 
before,  as  well  as  after,  the  laws  forbidding  witchraft  had  ceased 
to  operate  contrived  to  make  the  popular  superstition  contribute 
to  their  means  of  subsistence.  I  have  not  learned  the  date  of  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  against  witchcraft  (if  indeed  they  ever  were 
formally  repealed),  but  I  believe  the  last  execution  thereunder 
in  Scotland,  took  place  in  1722. 

One  unfortunate  victim  of  these  laws,  from  the  parish  ot 
Coldstone,  named  Katharine  Ferusche  was  burned  at  the  stake 
in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  in  1597,  having  been  first  tried  by  the 
kirk  session  of  the  said  parish,  on  the  10th  of  April  of  that  year. 
A  copy  of  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  and  trial  is  given  in  Mr. 
Michie's  "Coldstone."  The  several  charges  found  proved  against 
her  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  session  are  set  forth  in  full,  but  no 
hint  is  given  as  to  how  the  evidence  was  taken,  or  as  to  whether 
witnesses  were  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  or  not. 
Whatever  her  character,  and  however  conscientious  the  session 
may  have  been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  her  execution 
was  a  judicial  murder. 

Among  educated  people,  the  grosser  forms  of  superstition 
had  largely  lost  their  hold  before  the  commencement  of  the  19th 
century,  but  notwithstanding  the  teaching  of  the  church  to  the 
contrary,  the  ridiculous  beliefs  and  practices  both  pagan  and  so 
called  Christian  which  had  been  received  from  their  ignorant 
ancestry,  still  clung  to  the  peasantry.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised, 
for  at  the  present  day,  even  in  circles  calling  themselves  intelli- 
gent there  are  to  be  found  in  Canada  those  who,  for  instance, 
regard  Friday  as  unlucky,  or  dread  to  be  included  in  a  party  of 
thirteen.  That  our  fathers  of  over  a  century  ago  regarded  it  as 
an  unlucky  omen  to  meet  a  hare,  or  to  first  behold  the  new  moon 
over  the  left  shoulder  with  empty  hands,  need  not  therefore  cause 
surprise. 


»  rnurmoNn 


HALLOWE'EN  KAII  ir.«  AND  LATEI 

In  pre-Christian  days,  the  Beltain  festivals  on  the  firtt  of 
May  and  the  first  of  November  in  each  year,  seem  to  have  been 
occasions  of  special  religious  observances.  The  latter,  entirely 
dissociated  from  religious  observance,  is  still  preserved  to  us  in 
the  festival  of  Hallowe'en.  In  Aberdeenshire,  I  understand,  the* 
observance  of  that  festival  has  continued  to  enshrine  ancient 
forms  more  closely  than  elsewhere  in  Scotland.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  night  among  the  ancient  Celts  in  which  witches  and  spirits 
much  at  large.  It  occurred  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  the 

<-*t.  if  any,  had  been  secured  for  winter  use.  Then  some- 
thing of  the  toy  of  harvest  would  fill  the  hearts  of  the  rude 
denizens  of  the  forests  of  Caledonia.  Besides,  here  was  the 
evening  of  the  year,  the  stm  wa*s  rapidly  receding,  and  perhaps 
by  some  ceremonial  acceptable  to  the  great  lord  of  day  he  might 
be  induced  to  retrace  his  steps  and  to  provide  light,  life  and 
fertility  for  another  year. 

So,  on  every  hearth  must  the  fire  be  extinguished,  and,  in 
rttponse  to  priestly  invitation,  every  householder  prepared  a 
"sounock"  or  torch,  and  all  repaired  to  the  central  place,  probably 
tome  high  and  approved  eminence,  where  a  new  and  holy  fire 
would  be  lighted  bv  the  priest.  Reing  thus  assembled,  fire 
was  produced  by  rubbing  one  dry  piece  of  wood  upon  another, 
or  by  means  of  what  was  called  a  fire  churn.  At  the  fire  so  pro- 
duced ever>'  sounock  was  lighted,  and  a  new  fire,  betokening  the 
returning  sun,  and  consequent  joy  and  peace  and  plenty,  was 
lighted  on  every  hearth. 

Down  to  my  dav  came  the  tradition  that  in  earlier  times  the 
flaming  sounock  had  been  carried  around  every  farm  as  a  sure 
antidote  against  the  malign  potency  of  witches  and  all  the  unseen 
powers  <>f  darknc:»s,  though  long  before  my  day  its  use  had 
dwindled  down  to  a  gleeful  s|>ort  around  the  central  fire.  It  was 
cuMomary  also  to  run  through  the  remains  of  the  fire  when  the 
risk  of  injury  was  not  great,  hut  that  custom  which  had  become 
a  mere  freak,  or  an  exhibition  of  bravado,  is  supj>osed  to  be  the 
attenuated  remains  of  what  originally  had  been  a  human  sacrifice. 

The  festival  had  a  variety  of  s|>orts  peculiarly  its  own.  First, 
in  my  day.  came  the  great  bonfire  and  the  sounocks.  Then  the 
whole  company  of  the  young  folks  marched  into  the  kale-yard 
or  garden,  blind- folded.  Kach  was  in  that  condition,  required  to 
pull  a  "kale  stock."  Kvery  plant  so  pulled  was  then  dej>osited 
on  a  shelf  or  recess  over  the  main  door  of  the  house  in  regular 
consecutive  order,  and  the  Christian  names  of  the  callers  of  the 
next  following  week  as  they  respectively  sychronized  with  the 
kale-stock  number  represented  by  a  depositor  of  the  opposite  sex, 
would  determine  the  name  of  the  future  life-partner  of  the  j»erson 
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so  represented.  In  such  ways,  with  much  fun  and  make-believe, 
the  young  people  tried  to  follow  the  time-honoured  injunction! 
"Crack  your  nuts  and  pu'  your  stocks  and  haud  your  Hallow- 
e'en." 

There  were  other  games  played  which  had  no  place  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year,  which  also,  no  doubt,  owed  their  origin 
to  ancient  superstition.  In  the  generation  before  mine,  it  was 
said  that  a  girl,  probably  accompanied  by  one  of  her  own  com* 
panions,  would  carry  a  ball  of  blue  worsted  to  the  top  of  a  lime- 
kiln and  there  unwinding  the  thread,  would  allow  its  weighted 
end  to  sink  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  and  then  rewind  the 
thread,  repeating  as  she  did  so,  the  words  "Wind,  wind  the  blue 
clew.  Wha  hauds  the  end?"  I  never  heard  of  any  result,  but 
can  imagine  that  a  response  may  sometimes  have  come  from  a 
very  substantial  spirit. 

A  strange  story  was  vouched  for  by  my  Aunt  Jane  Farqu- 
harson  or  Dingwall,  which  was  as  follows.  At  Grandfather's 
home  at  Tillymutton,  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Geordie  Sherris  had 
been  hired  as  a  herd  and  chore-boy.  He  had  come  from  a  very 
poor  home,  and  during  his  first  meal  was  observed  to  cry.  To 
an  enquiry  as  to  the  cause,  he  replied  "Maun  I  eat  a'  this?"  He 
had  never  before  found  it  necessary  to  leave  a  remnant,  and  did 
not  know  what  under  the  circumstances  was  the  proper  thing  to 
do.  When  hallowe'en  came,  a  game  was  being  played  which  was 
no  doubt  a  relic  of  pure  heathenism.  It  made  pretence  of  being 
a  means  of  ascertaining  one's  career  or  fate.  The  prescribed 
ordeal,  was  to  go  out  alone  in  the  dark,  carrying  the  coal-rake,  a 
wooden  rake  used  for  scraping  into  the  "ess  backet"  (the  ash 
bucket)  each  morning,  the  peat  ashes  accumulated  during  the 
previous  day.  How  the  implement  was  to  be  carried  I  do  noi 
know,  but  the  aspirant  had  to  carry  it  around  the  house  if  not  the 
farm,  which,  in  either  case,  in  a  day  when  the  tracks  of  the 
retreating  goblins  and  fairies  were  still  fresh,  would  be,  to  a  boy 
of  tender  years,  no  light  matter. 

Poor  Geordie  went  the  round,  but  returned  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  terror-stricken.  In  answer  to  enquiry  he  said  he  had  been 
met  by  a  great  red  bull.  What  had  given  him  that  impression  is 
not  known.  Possibly  he  had  been  actually  met  by  such  an 
animal,  though  none  such  was  known  to  be  around,  or  possibly 
it  was  merely  his  own  imagination  highly  excited  at  the  time  and 
working  along  the  lines  of  his  own  cattle-herding  experiences  and 
associations.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  poor  boy  was  afterwards, 
and  as  I  understood  during  the  same  year,  on  another  farm,  gored 
to  death  by  a  bull  such  as  he  had  described.  Such  a  coincidence 
could  not  fail  to  have  its  effect  on  the  community,  and  may  have 
helped  to  put  a  stop  in  the  district  to  eager  prying  into  that 
future  which,  for  wise  reasons,  is  hid  from  mortal  eyes. 


SUftUTITIONS 


Rt  us  ANTS  IN  MY  OWN  DAY. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  first  quarter  at  least  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  from  the  king 
downwards,  was  universal,  it  is  little  wonder  that  in  remote 
place-.,  unsunned  by  the  ever  advancing  light  and  untouched  by 
the  tides  of  commerce  and  modern  intercommunication,  vestiges 
of  superstition  should  continue  to  linger  for  some  time.  Of 
course,  even  in  my  day  it  may  have  had  a  limited  influence  upon 
some  who,  because  of  its  growing  unpopularity,  refused  to  admit 
it.  but  I  have  to  say  for  my  native  parish  that  I  cannot  think  of 
a  single  person  not  older  than  myself,  who  admitted  faith  in  what 
it  now  regarded  as  superstition, — Friday  and  the  number  thirteen 
both  included.  That  was  not  true  of  all  the  older  people.  Among 
them  still  lingered  stories  of  "dead  candles,"  and  funeral  proces- 
sions, and  of  men  yet  older  would  still  be  found  some  who  would 
tell  of  witches  who  would  turn  themselves  into  hares  or  other 
animals,  in  which  form  they  could  be  shot  only  by  the  use  of  a 
crooked  sixpence  instead  of  lead.  Cases  were  rqx>rted  in  all 
seriousness  in  which  a  shot  at  a  hare  in  that  orthodox  fashion, 
manifested  its  results  in  a  gun  wound  on  the  person  of  an  old 
woman  who  was  known  to  be  a  witch. 

As  already  remarked,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my 
paternal  grandfather  was  more  free  than  most  of  the  peasantry 
of  his  time  from  the  superstitions  of  the  day,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  old  leaven  had  not  l>ecn  purged  from  his  household  in  the 
early  years  of  the  19th  century. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  incident  which  my  father 
was  wont  to  relate  with  great  mirth.  The  pig  had  got  sick,  and 
as  in  those  days  only  one  or  two  were  kept  at  a  time,  their  care 
devolved  chiefly  upon  the  women  folk.  Several  of  the  neighbour 
women  had  come  to  visit,  or  jxissibly  for  consultation  as  to  the 
proper  remedy  for  the  sick  jxirker.  Their  medical  skill  was  not 
great  and,  with  Scotch  caution,  they  might  have  regarded  as  a 
safe  prescription,  a  drink  of  cold  water,  which,  according  to  an 
old  proverb  then  current,  "never  did  a  sick  soo  ony  ill."  But  to 
give  the  remedy  sj»ecial  jxitency,  my  father's  step-mother  and 
the  other  ladies  resolved  to  try  a  drink  of  "unsjioken  water."  My 
father,  who  at  the  time  was  a  little  fellow,  was  accordingly 
despatched  across  a  field  for  a  jugful  of  the  prescribed  element. 
Whether  or  not  any  injunction  in  restraint  of  speech  had  been 
impressed  u|K>n  the  little  messenger  I  do  not  know,  but  unfortun- 
ately he  was  met  on  the  way  by  a  ncighUmr  \\ho  accosted  him 
with  the  question  "Where  are  you  going,  Charlie?"  to  which  he 
replied.  "For  a  drink  of  unsjtoken  water  for  a  sick  soo."  "O, 
then  you  may  just  as  wecl  come  l»ack  hame  \vi*  me,"  she  replied. 
How  it  fared  with  the  sick  animal  I  never  heard,  but  the  efficacy 
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of  the  prescription  was  not,  on  that  occasion  at  any  rate  put  to  the 
test. 

In  the  early  days  it  was  well  known  that  "The  rantry  and 
the  red  threed  ca's  a'  the  witches  tae  their  speed,"  and  accordingly 
care  had  been  taken  to  have  rowan  trees  planted  around  or  near 
every  home. 

Mrs.  Anderson,  a  good  neighbour  of  ours  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  party  of  young  folk  around  the  Christmas  time. 
Although  in  comfortable  circumstances,  she  had  no  farm  or  cows 
of  her  own,  and  therefore  arranged  with  Mother  to  provide  butter 
for  the  feast.  Poor  Mother  prepared  the  cream  and  in  good  time, 
commenced  the  churning  process,  and  applied  with  all  diligence 
both  skill  and  muscle,  but  that  butter  would  not  come.  The  day 
wore  on  and  Mother  began  to  fear  that  she  would  be  unable  to 
implement  her  agreement.  Toward  evening  the  good  lady  appear- 
ed, and  seeing  the  situation,  immediately  explained  it  as  a  case 
of  witchcraft,  and  solemnly  prescribed  as  a  long  tried  and  un- 
failing remedy,  a  little  piece  of  the  rowan  tree  in  the  churn.  Much 
to  her  friend's  disgust,  Mother  spurned  her  advice  and  bravely 
and  persistently  plied  the  churn,  and  succeeded  just  in  time  to 
secure  the  long  expected  product,  and  incidentally  to  snatch  from 
her  friend  an  added  proof  of  the  potency  of  her  favourite 
remedy.  So  far  as  I  remember,  that  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  I  was  witness  of  an  actual  suggestion  of  a  defence  by 
magical  means,  against  the  powers  of  darkness  in  the  material 
world.  That  I  consider  a  wonderful  record  of  progress,  con- 
sidering the  conditions  prevailing  less  than  a  century  before. 

Stories  of  ghosts  I  have  reason  to  believe  were  common  in 
Cromar  in  my  younger  days,  but  in  our  home  we  as  youngsters 
were  protected  as  much  as  possible  from  their  recital,  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  less  acquainted  with  local  lore  of  that  kind  than 
I  otherwise  might  have  been.  The  only  real  ghost  story  of  local 
origin  that  I  can  recall,  relates  to  a  murder  that  seems  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  long  ago. 

The  murderer  had  himself  gone  to  his  final  reward,  though 
his  crime  had  not  been  discovered  on  earth.  He  had  buried  his 
victim  secretly  near  what  was  known  as  "McRob's  Cairn"  in  the 
woods  of  Blelack,  and  had  no  doubt  congratulated  himself  on  his 
escape  from  the  human  penalty  attached  to  such  a  crime.  But 
in  the  other  world  he  discovered  that  his  sin  had  found  him  out. 
From  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt,  and  the  terrible  remorse  that 
harrowed  his  soul,  there  was  no  escape,  nor  had  he  hope  of  the 
remission  of  his  terrible  penalty.  But,  if  he  could  with  the  help 
of  some  one  on  this  side  have  the  remains  of  his  victim  trans- 
ferred to  consecrated  ground,  he  imagined  that  his  trying  thus 
to  do  something  to  make  amends  might  bring  him  some  sense  of 
relief.  Accordingly,  in  some  way,  he  got  approach  to  a  man 
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living  near  (he  scene  of  hi*  crime,  to  whom  he  confided  the  heavy 
secret  that  had  proved  to  him  so  terrible  a  burden,  and  promised 
rich  reward  if  he  would  disinter  his  victim'*  remain*  and  bury 
them  again  in  consecrated  ground.  With  much  reluctance  the 
man  undertook  the  task,  engaging  to  tet  about  it  after  dark  at  an 
appointed  hour.  Armed  with  the  necessary  implements  he  kept 
his  appointment  and  commenced  his  eerie  task.  Soon  he  reached 
a  depth  beyond  which  he  deemed  it  unreasonable  to  expect 
success,  and  resolved  to  quit  his  job  without  further  effort. 
Immediately  the  ghost  was  at  his  elbow,  and,  giving  his  arm  a 
•hove  that  might  have  implied  ability  on  the  part  of  the  gh 
accomplish  the  work  himself,  urged  him  in  sepulchral  tones: 
'!)))•  deeper."  Thus  prompted,  the  man  pursued  his  work  until 
••found  the  remains,  which,  as  instructed,  he  carried  to  the 
cemetery  and  buried  in  consecrated  ground.  The  ghost  expressed 
gratitude,  and  a*ked  the  man  what  reward  would  be  acceptable. 
The  man  replied  that  he  would  like  to  obtain  the  favour  of  God. 
"Thai."  replied  the  ghost  "I  cannot  give,  for  alas,  I  have  lost  it 
•qpadf." 


CHAPTER  XL 


PROPRIETORS  AND  TENANTS. 

LAND  tenure  is  a  subject  which  has  given  much  concern  to 
many  generations  of  our  race.  Like  every  other  com- 
modity, land  acquires  commercial  value  only  when  it  be- 
comes scarce.  When  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  were  few, 
fresh  fields  extended  their  welcome  to  every  increase  of  the 
population  and  there  was  no  reason  why  any  dispute  as  to  pos- 
session should  arise,  for  outward  still  extended  the  inviting 
fields.  A  time  was  bound  to  come,  however,  when  all  the  avail- 
able lands  would  become  occupied.  Then  would  come  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  value  and  importance  of  land  and  the  desirability  of 
its  possession.  Not  till  then  would  arise  the  question  of  title,  a 
matter  so  important  today. 

The  origin  of  titles  in  the  Highlands  need  not  here  be  dis- 
cussed. Suffice  it  to  say  that  sometimes  landed  estates  were  the 
gift  of  Royalty,  and  sometimes  there  obtained: 

"The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan 

"That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power 

"And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

In  modern  times  there  are  well  understood  limitations  to  the 
right  of  ownership  and  possession,  by  which  the  interests  of  the 
public  have  precedence,  subject  to  pecuniary  compensation,  as 
mutually  agreed  or  as  determined  by  law.  As  time  goes  on,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  these  limitations  are  bound  to  be  extended.  It 
is  certain  at  least  that  no  man  or  Government  has  made  the  land. 
It  is  therefore  a  gift  from  its  Maker  to  humanity  in  all  genera- 
tions. From  its  broad  bosom  every  human  being,  by  the  Divine 
beneficence,  has  his  right  to  sustenance,  and  no  law  of  man  can 
intervene  without  wrong.  To  say  that  the  land  should  be  sub- 
divided and  parcelled  out  to  every  subject,  individually  and  in- 
discriminately, would  be  absurd,  but  every  child  of  Adam  has  his 
right  to  tread  somewhere  a. portion  of  earth's  surface,  and  from 
its  soil  to  derive  the  food  necessary  for  his  sustenance,  subject, 
of  course  to  return  of  sufficient  recompence  for  the  labour  of 
production  and  marketing.  If  that  view  is  correct,  then  the 
owner  of  the  land  can  never  be  more  than  a  trustee  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 
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The  question  of  proprietory  right*  it  not  confined  to  land. 
•-ti.U  also  to  mines,  water-power*  and  all  things  natural  and 
material. 

it  Canada's  horizon,  today  looms  large,  the  question  of 
water-powers.  Whose  in  the  future  are  they  to  be?    Shall  they 

.;  to  the  people  of  Canada  ?    Or  shall  they  become  the  pro- 
of soulless  corporations  whose  only  object  will  be  self - 
advancement  and  enrichment? 

It  is  not  a  question  as  to  which  method  is  likely  to  prove 
the  more  economical  in  the  present  or  in  the  future,  immediate 
or  remote.  We  of  the  present  are  the  trustees  and  custodians  of 
the  property  of  posterity,  which  we.  as  such,  have  no  moral  right 
to  alienate.  It  may  be  that  we  are  incapable  of  managing  so  large 
an  estate,  but  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  posterity  will  be 
as  inefficient  as  we.  Their  right  is  to  have  reserved  for  them, 
and  delivered  to  them,  their  whole  estate,  with  all  their  natural 
rights  intact,  in  order  that  each  generation  as  it  comes  to 
maturity,  may  become  the  possessor  of  all  its  natural  heritage, 
together  with  the  accumulated  exjxrriencc  of  its  management  that 
may  have  been  acquired,  successively,  by  the  generations  going 
before. 

While  these  are  my  individual  convictions,  I  am  free  to  say 
that  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  that  landlordism,  as  it  has 
heretofore  existed  in  Scotland,  has  been  an  unmixed  evil.  Indeed, 
I  am  sure  that  the  country  would  not  have  been  better  had  any 
other  method  been  adopted.  Had  the  land  been  in  possession  of 
the  tenants,  without  rent  or  other  burden,  the  certainty  is  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  holdings  would  have  become  sub- 
divided until  a  living,  in  most  cases  would  have  become  im- 
possible, for  the  majority  of  the  owners,  if  free  to  do  so,  would 
have  sold  out  their  possessions.  As  it  was,  the  necessity  of 
raising  the  yearly  rental  compiled  a  not  too  willing  or  pro- 
gressive tenantry  to  habits  of  industry  and  thrift  that  they  might 
not  otherwise  have  attained.  The  proprietors,  in  recent  years  at 
least,  have  also  Iteen  the  means  of  compiling  advances  in  the 
methods  of  agriculture,  sometimes  in  the  face  of  great  opposition. 
Another  advantage,  however  little  appreciated  by  the  tenants, 
and  for  which  the  proprietors  deserve  no  credit,  was  the  necessity 
for  emigration  which  the  landlord  system  made  inevitable. 

On  the  larger  estates  the  proprietors  were  mostly  non- 
resident and  knew  practically  nothing  of  their  tenants.  Mr. 
Farquharson.  the  old  laird  of  Invercauld  called  once  on  my 
father  at  Tillymutton  and  seemed  inclined  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  enter  his  humble  dwelling  there,  but  for  Mr.  Roy. 
his  factor,  who  accompanied  him.  that  was  too  great  a  condevres- 
sion,  and  through  his  influence,  the  invitation  was  declined.  His 
son.  Colonel  Farquharson.  who  succeeded  to  the  estate  some 
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years  prior  to  our  leaving,  never  visited  his  Cromar  tenants  at 
any  time,  and  not  until  he  had  determined  to  sell  that  part  of  his 
estate,  did  he  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  even  come  to  see  it.  His 
father  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  kindly  disposition  who  would 
not  willingly  oppress  his  tenants.  He  had,  however,  a  large 
family  to  provide  for,  and  the  estate  being  entailed  in  favour  of 
his  eldest  son,  I  suppose  he  had  found  it  difficult  enough  to  make 
what  he  deemed  sufficient  provision  for  the  rest.  My  father  at 
any  rate,  on  one  occasion  of  special  need,  received  at  his  hand, 
in  a  handsome  manner  a  special  kindness  which  he  never  forgot, 
and  which  I  here  record  to  the  credit  of  the  laird. 

LONGER  LEASES  AND  NEW  LIBERTIES. 

The  system  of  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  deplored  late  in 
the  eighteenth  century  by  Rev.  Mr.  Farquharson  had  been 
abandoned,  and  the  leases  throughout  the  Invercauld  Estate,  and 
probably  all  through  the  country,  possibly  as  early  as  1809,  and 
certainly  not  later  than  1828,  were  made  terminable  at  the  end 
of  nineteen  years  after  their  respective  dates.  The  result  was 
wonderful.  Improvements  were  undertaken  that  in  the  absence 
of  security  of  tenure  could  never  have  been  thought  of.  Inspired 
by  hope,  fresh  courage  came  to  the  tenants  who  with  quickened 
intelligence  sought  out  and  adopted  new  methods,  and  soon  to 
the  least  observant  came  the  consciousness  that  a  new  era  had 
dawned  on  Cromar.  Not  only  did  new  life  come  to  the  poor 
farmer,  but  to  all  classes  of  society  came  a  sort  of  rejuvenation. 
The  cold  and  dreary  winter  had  passed,  and  spring  had  come 
with  its  beauty  and  promise. 

A  factor  of  no  little  importance,  was  the  French  Revolution 
of  1789,  whose  reverberations  wakened  the  sleeping  world  to  a 
realization  of  the  rights  of  the  common  people,  and  of  the 
degradation  into  which  they  had  been  brought  by  the  arrogance 
and  oppression  of  self-appointed  rulers  and  their  satelites. 
Happily  for  Britain  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  horrors  which 
the  French  Revolution  developed  as  it  progressed,  proved  a 
sufficient  deterrent  from  the  adoption  of  excesses  such  as  those 
by  which  that  fateful  movement  had  been  characterized.  Relief 
of  the  masses  from  the  impotent  degradation  of  which  thinking 
men  had  now  become  conscious,  could  not  be  longer  post- 
poned. To  the  cautious  and  quickened  intelligence  of  a  fast- 
growing  aristocracy  of  industry  ;jid  wealth,  largely  the  fruitage 
of  the  numerous  mechanical  inventions  of  the  closing  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  is  probably  due,  under  Providence,  the 
wise  decision  to  seek  redress  by  evolution  rather  than  by  revolu- 
tion. The  shattering  of  the  monarchy,and  the  orgies  of  crime  and 
violence  which  had  characterized  the  French  Revolution  were 
thus  avoided,  but  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  the  common  people 
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••ft  henceforth  have  a  voice.  The  agitation  for  reform,  carried 
on  for  year*,  by  and  by  became  m  ami  m  I*:*;.'  thr 

Reform  Act  was  pasted.  By  thi»  wise  and  ju*t  measure  the  right 
to  the  franchise  was  extended  to  tenants  whose  rental  amounted 
yearly  to  not  ICM  in  counties  than  fifty  |*iund*,  and  in  borough-* 
to  not  less  than  ten  pounds. 

By  this  Act  al>o  were  abolished  fifty-six  boroughs,  each 
of  which  had  theretofore  enjoyed  parliamentary  representation 
controlled  by  a  single  person  or  family.  By  that  moderate 
measure  there  were  added  to  the  electorate  500,000  voters.  The 
landed  interests  generally  looked  upon  the  measure  with  much 

•  our  and  regarded  its  passage  with  dire  apprehension.  The 
anticipated  evil  results,  however,  were  never  realized.  Instead, 
there  came  to  the  common  people  a  sense  of  their  own  import- 
ance, and  of  their  responsibility  for  the  wise  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  The  change  was  good  in  many  directions,  but  perhaps 
no  industry  in  the  country  derived  from  it  more  advantage  than 
did  that  of  agriculture.  Through  the  agency  of  the  more  practical 
if  not  more  enlightened  popular,  representatives  by  whom  the 
House  of  Commons  was  thenceforth  diluted,  legislation  was 
passed  authorizing  Government  loans  at  moderate  interest  for 
drainage  and  other  agricultural  improvements.  Nor  were  the 
good  effects  of  the  new  legislation  limited  to  the  departments 
specially  aided,  but  into  the  current  of  hopefulness  to  which 
legislative  assistance  gave  no  small  contribution,  were  drawn  both 
proprietor*  and  tenants,  by  whose  co-operation  large  areas  of 
stony  moorland  and  bog  were  reclaimed  and  improved,  and 
dwellings  and  buildings  as  well  as  stone  fences  erected. 

It  need  not  be  forgotten  that  the  whole  burden  of  the 
improvements  was  ultimately  borne  by  the  tenant.  By  a  yearly 
instalment,  together  with  yearly  interest  in  full,  in  addition  to  his 
stipulated  rent,  the  borrowed  money,  as  well  as  all  advances  made 
by  the  laird,  had  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant  within  a  specified 
number  of  years  as  mutually  agreed.  Not  only  so.  but  at  the 
end  of  his  lease  the  tenant  was  indeed  a  fortunate  exception  if, 
for  renewal  of  his  lease,  he  was  not  called  upon  to  pay  an 
advanced  rental  due  to  such  of  his  own  improvements  as  he  had 
undertaken  on  his  own  initiative  and  accomplished  by  his  own 
unrequited  industry. 

The  usual  lease  term*  were  that  certain  buildings,  when 
necessary,  were  to  he  built  by  the  proprietor,  the  tenant  doing  all 
the  hauling  of  materials  and  usually  I  believe  boarding  the 
builder-  while  at  work ;  the  proprietor,  of  course,  taking  care 
that  the  rental  should  be  such  that  a  profit  would  inure  to  him 
from  the  transaction.  All  obligation  on  the  part  of  thr  proprietor, 
however,  was  a  matter  of  contract,  and  the  tenant  had  no  rights 
other  than  those  stipulated  in  the  lease.  He  might  find  it 
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necessary  to  add  new  buildings  during  the  lease.  If  the  pro- 
prietor saw  fit  he  might  assist  in  their  construction,  but  if  the 
tenant  proceeded  with  the  work  without  the  proprietor's  per- 
mission and  promise  to  assist,  it  was  done  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  was  entirely  at  the  tenant's  expense,  and  that  the  building 
would  nevertheless  become  forthwith  the  property  of  the  landlord, 
subject  only  to  use  by  the  tenant  during  the  currency  of  his  lease. 
It  is  true  that  with  regard  to  buildings  the  framing  of  a  law  that 
would  be  equitable  to  both  parties  would  be  difficult,  but  surely 
some  provision  should  have  been  made  for  compulsory  compen- 
sation at  the  end  of  a  lease,  to  the  extent  of  its  value  to  the  estate, 
as  then  legally  ascertained.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to 
ditching,  fencing  and  land  clearance,  as  well  as  to  other  valuable 
improvements  which  every  progressive  farmer  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged, for  the  good  of  the  country,  to  undertake. 

A  LITTLE  LOCAL  DESPOT. 

Law  compulsion,  however,  is  necessary  only  for  the  lawless, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  proprietors  had  at  least 
the  will  to  be  liberal  when  the  facts  were  brought  before  them 
personally.  Sometimes  the  estate  factor,  or  manager,  stood  in  the 
way,  himself  acting  the  despot  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
employer.  Such  a  factor  seems  to  have  had  employment  on  the 
estate  of  Invercauld  for  years  about  the  second  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  was  said  that  he  had  a  hand  at  an  earlier 
date  in  the  wholesale  and  inhumanely  executed  eviction  of  the 
tenantry  of  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  from  large  sections  of  his 
estate,  for  the  creation  of  sheep-runs  and  deer  forest.  Such 
work,  whether  justified  on  economic  grounds  or  not,  would  not 
be  congenial  to,  and  probably  would  not  be  undertaken  by,  a 
man  of  just  or  sympathetic  nature,  and  if  undertaken,  would  not 
be  conducive  to  the  development  of  such  qualities. 

These  high  qualities,  if  ever  existent  in  this  factor,  had 
vanished,  apparently,  before  his  advent  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee. 
From  all  account?,  he  seemed  to  hold  the  tenantry  in  supreme 
contempt,  never  deigning  to  enter  a  tenant's  house.  His  method 
of  doing  business  seems  to  have  been  to  ride  up  to  the  door  on 
horse-back  and  summon  out  the  tenant.  Promptly,  hat  in  hand, 
the  tenant  would  appear,  when  the  great  man  would  immediately 
turn  his  horse  around,  and  retracing  his  steps  towards  the  high- 
way deliver  his  message  from  the  saddle,  as  the  tenant  meekly 
followed  on  foot  to  receive  instructions,  open  the  gate  and  see 
His  Eminence  safely  through.  Shown  to  a  gentleman  worthy  of 
respect,  the  highest  courtesy  and  deference  ought  to  be  a  delight, 
but  when  rendered  on  the  demand  of  a  snob  it  becomes  mere 
obsequious  subserviency. 
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Sometimes  this  boori*hness  was  met  with  the  contempt  that 
it  deserved.  Of  one  such  instance  my  father  used  to  tell  with 
much  appreciation.  This  factor  had  once  occasion  to  call  upon 
Donald  Farquharson.  my  father's  brother-in-law,  at  Ballater,  on 
some  business.  Announcing  himself  at  the  door  without  dis- 
mounting, and  likely  by  using  his  whip  initead  of  the  knocker, 
response  was  given  by  my  uncle  in  person.  The  factor  im- 
itely  proceeded  to  business,  having  first  declined  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  house  for  its  discussion,  and  meantime  turning  his 
horse's  head  towards  the  street.  As  soon  as  his  intention  became 
manifest,  my  uncle  bade  him  "Good  Bye,"  and  returned  to  the 
house,  preferring  to  arrange  the  business  with  Invercauld's  legal 
-entatives  in  Aberdeen,  who  were  much  amused  at  the 
factor's  method  of  doing  business. 

Not  much  more  successful  was  he  in  managing  a  water- 
bailie,  a  functionary  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  poaching  on 
the  river  Dee.  On  one  occasion  the  factor  himself  in  passing 
along  the  highway  made  the  discovery  that  poachers  were  on  the 
river  at  night  with  fir  torches  the  double  purpose  of  which  was 
both  to  attract  .:ml  reveal  the  finny  beauties.  Hastily  securing 
the  assistance  of  his  bailie,  he  took  the  lead  towards  the  light 
along  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  bailie,  however  desirous  in  nis 
own  quiet  way  to  put  a  stop  to  the  infamous  practice,  had  no 
wish  to  be  a  party  to  the  deliver)'  of  the  offenders  to  his  superior's 
tender  mercies.  50  followed  stumblingly  in  the  darkness  the  lead 
of  the  latter  with  ill-concealed  annoyance.  At  last  as  they  neared 
their  objective,  the  bailie,  affecting  to  have  sustained  a  serious 
fall,  called  out  in  a  loud  voice.  "Oh.  Mr.  R.  I'm  killed."  Im- 
mediately the  torches  were  submerged,  and  the  poachers  escaped 
in  the  darkness,  to  the  sad  discomfiture  of  the  factor  and  the 
secret  satisfaction  of  the  bailie. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


OUR  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

FROM  the  time  of  the  Reformation  at  least,  some  attention 
had  been  given  to  the  youth  of  Coldstone,  but  the  first 
teacher  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge  is  one  of  whom  I 
know  nothing,  not  even  his  name,  except  that,  for  taking  part  in 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  he  was  deprived  of  his  position  and  never 
more  returned  thereto. 

Really  the  first  teacher  of  the  parish  of  whom  I  know  any- 
thing is  Francis  Beattie.  He  was  a  native  of  what  was  known  as 
"The  Braes  O'  Cromar,"  situated  immediately  under  the  shadow 
of  Morven  and  Culblean,  which  should  by  right  have  belonged  to 
the  parish  of  Coldstone,  but  for  some  reason  or  rather  unreason, 
had  been  attached  to  the  parish  of  Glenmuick  whose  church  was 
about  eight  miles  distant,  and  consequently  seldom,  if  ever 
attended. 

In  that  section,  so  orphaned  of  the  church,  the  father  of 
Francis  Beattie  lived  as  tenant  of  a  little  farm.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  rather  eccentric  character,  priding  himself  upon  three 
accomplishments.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  of  himself,  "There  are 
three  things  I'm  sair  maister  o,'  girding  coags,  ca'in  oxen  i'  the 
pleuch  an'  singin'  The  Psalms  o'  Dauvid."  Coags  by  the  way  were 
cooperage  vessels  about  half  the  size  of  common  pails  with  one 
stave  projecting  upwards  for  a  handle,  used  for  milking  cows. 
It  was  understood  that  at  one  time  he  cherished  the  laudable 
ambition  of  being  able  to  turn  to  good  account,  and  probably  with 
pecuniary  advantage,  his  qualification  last  named,  by  becoming 
church  precentor  in  the  Coldstone  kirk  and  that  while  so  minded 
he  would  embrace  any  opportunity  of  displaying  his  fitness  for 
that  important  office.  A  Sunday  morning  at  last  came  when 
such  an  opportunity  seemed  to  present  itself.  The  Minister  was 
promptly  on  hand,  and  so  was  David,  but  no  precentor  had  put 
in  an  appearance.  Thinking  that  the  service  was  being  unneces- 
sarily delayed,  David,  from  his  seat  in  the  church  called  out, 
"Proceed,  Sir,  I'm  here."  Whether  his  services  were  accepted 
or  not  I  have  not  heard,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  his 
worthy  aspiration  to  a  permanent  seat  in  the  "lectern"  was  ever 
realized. 
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FtANCii  HKATTIC 

1  lit  ton  Francis  was  born  on  the  first  day  of  January  1785 
A*  a  young  man  he  was  considered  an  athlete,  but  at  or  near  the 
tad  of  his  college  career,  he  walked  home  from  Aberdeen  on  a 
warm  day.  Arming  at  the  mineral  wells  of  Poldhu,  after  a  walk 
of  nearly  forty  miles,  lie  »to|>ped  for  a  drink,  and  a  swim  in  the 
null  ilam  nearby.  From  that  indiscretion,  as  was  currently  be- 
lieved.  resulted  an  attack  of  paralysis  which  deprived  him  com- 
pletely and  permanently  of  the  use  of  both  his  lower  limbs. 

"ii  after  that  misfortune  he  obtained  from  the  presbytery 
of  Kincardine  O'Neal.  anf>ointment  as  school-master  01  the  Cold- 
stone  school.  The  Presbytery  might  well  have  hesitated  to  risk 

•ch  a  position  a  candidate  so  cruelly  handicapped.  In  a 
country  so  poor  a*  Cromar  then  was,  with  few  fences  for  the 
protection  of  growing  crop*,  many  children  were  early  withdrawn 
from  school  for  herding  cattle  and  such  other  services.  This 
made  necessary  the  return  to  school  for  successive  winters  of  a 
large  number  of  boys  who  would  sometimes  attain  to  man's  estate 
before  a  reasonable  grounding  in  "three  R's"  was  reached,  which 
was  the  worthy  ambition  for  their  children  cherished  by  most  of 
the  parents  in  the  locality.  Most  of  the  boys  as  they  grew  older 
became  studious  and  well  improved  their  belated  opportunity  of 
education.  But  one  boy  or  more  old  enough  to  know  better 
was  generally  in  attendance  whose  presence  and  evil  example 
might  menace  the  order  and  discipline  of  a  master  who  had  to 
be  carried  daily  into  and  out  of  the  school-room,  and  was  in- 
capable of  rising  from  the  seat  in  which  he  was  placed.  The 
confidence  of  the  presbytery,  however,  was  not  misplaced  for 
probably  in  no  school  in  the  country  was  better  order  maintained. 

THE  SCHOOLKOOM. 

I  am  unable  to  give  the  dimensions  of  the  school-house  in 
which  he  commenced  his  work,  nor  can  I  give  the  date  of  its 
erection.  It  wa<  an  oblong,  rectangular  structure  50  or  60  by 
30  or  35  feet.  Its  longer  walls  ran  north  and  south,  and  the  build- 
ing faced  the  east,  the  play-ground  luring  in  front  and  extending 
Southerly  some  eighty  feel  or  v>  along  what  had  at  one  time  l>een 
a  public  road.  In  the  front  wall  were  two  good  sized  windows, 
and  the  door  was  at  the  south-easterly  angle.  Within  the  outer 
door  was  a  small  vestibule,  then  an  inner  door  opened  on  an 
aisle  paved  with  flag-stone*,  which  ran  northward  to  an  open 
area  about  twelve  feet  wide  which  extended  along  the  northerly 
wall  from  front  to  rear  of  the  room.  The  teacher's  desk  occupied 
the  north-westerly  angle,  while  at  the  north-east  was  a  door 
to  the  Teacher's  residence,  which  was  attached  to  the  school.  At 
the  middle  of  the  north  end.  wa«  the  fire-place  innocent  of  grate 
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or  device  other  than  a  bare  hearth  for  fuel  or  fire.  Parallel  with 
the  front  wall  was  one  long  bench  (perhaps  two)  fronted  by  a 
continuous  desk  from  vestibule,  almost  to  the  fire-place.  In  front 
of  this  desk  ran  a  seat  without  a  desk  in  front.  This  seat,  running 
as  it  did  along  the  flagstone  paved  aisle,  and  directly  under  the 
eye  of  the  "maister,"  with  no  desk  intervening  to  give  shelter  from 
that  orb  perpetually  on  the  outlook  for  evil-doers  and  "triflers," 
was  wonderfully  suited  for  observation,  and  in  it  were  therefore 
seated  the  lazy,  the  mischievous  and  the  idlers.  For  that  reason 
it  was  known  as  "the  triflcr's  seat."  Across  the  aisle,  seats  were 
at  right  angles,  from  door  to  fireplace.  Some  time  after  the 
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school  was  built,  but  whether  before  or  after  Mr.  Beattie  became 
teacher,  I  do  not  know,  a  wing  was  added  to  the  west  side,  about 
25  feet  square.  In  it  the  seats  were  ranked  north  and  south, 
divided  by  a  central  aisle  running  east  and  west  which  com- 
municated with  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  master's  desk. 

The  whole  school  area  was  thus  in  full  view  from  the 
teacher's  seat  which  was  elevated  about  30  inches  above  the  floor. 
On  his  left  hand  was  the  open  fire-place.  On  his  right,  within 
the  new  section,  was  a  space  left  for  fuel.  Extending  across  the 
front  of  the  fire-place  was  a  long  moveable  bench  for  the  use  of 
pupils  who  might  require  in  cold  weather  to  warm  up.  On  this 
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"the  maister"  rested  hit  feet,  hi*  seat  being  extended  beyond  the 
«it--k.  toward  the  fire,  fur  hit  accommodation. 

The  children's  desks  were  fairly  comfortable  and  convenient 
lor  writing  purposes,  but  the  benches  were  rigidly  attached  to  the 
floor  and  entirely  separate  from  the  desk.  I  do  not  remember 
am  trouble  at  any  stage  of  my  physical  development  from 
maladjustment  of  the  scat,  but  there  was  no  rest  for  the  back, 

/ace  behind  being  too  great  for  the  use  of  the  desk  in  the 
rear  for  that  purpose. 

From  the  granite  obelisk  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Cold- 
stone  churchyard  "By  his  grateful  and  attached  pupils,  who  mourn 
in  him  a  zealous  teacher,  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  constant 
friend,"  it  ap|>ears  that  Mr.  I '.cat  tie  was  born  as  has  been  Mated, 
on  January  1st  I?*.1*,  and  died  24th  Sept.  1855,  and  that  he  had 
taught  in  the  same  parish  49  years.  He  must  therefore  have 
commenced  his  duties  in  180G  when  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

In  Mr.  Heat  tie's  day,  although  a  meagre  salary  was  paid  to 
parish  school -masters  from  national  funds  therefor  provided, 
each  pupil  was  ret  jut  ml  to  pay  school  fees  for  tuition.  In 
addition  to  these  there  was  the  burden  of  providing  fuel  for  the 
winter  which  pupils  might  discharge  at  their  option  either  by 
a  trifling  monetary  payment  quarterly,  or  by  bringing  to  the  school 
each  day  a  |»cat,  turf  or  piece  of  wood.  Few,  if  any,  paid  in 
coin,  so  each  morning  might  be  seen  boys  and  girls  gathering 
from  all  directions  toward  the  school,  each  having  under  his 
arm  a  peat  or  its  combustible  equivalent  to  be  carried  past  the 
master's  desk  and  duly  dcj»ositcd  in  the  apjK>inted  place.  From 
this  duty  there  was  no  esca|»e.  The  stern  ruler  of  the  little 
kingdom,  seated  on  his  throne  long  ahead  of  the  appointed  open- 
ing hour,  and  l>eforc  the  unlocking  of  the  door,  scanned  with 
eagle  eye  each  entering  pupil,  and  saw  that  the  required  contribu- 
tion was  made. 

Some  time  early  in  Mr.  Reattie's  career  as  teacher,  an  un- 
founded suspicion  is  said  to  have  arisen  that  the  fuel  so  provided 
was  being  dishonestly  converted  to  use  in  the  teacher's  residence. 
In  order  that  proof  of  such  conversion  might  be  secured,  some 
miscreant,  probably  inspired  by  some  one  older  than  himself, 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  hole  in  a  peat,  filling  it  with  gun- 
powder, plugging  the  hole  and  placing  this  peat  in  the  fuel-bin. 
Some  time  afterward,  on  a  cold  winter  day,  when  the  bench  in 
front  «>f  the  fire  was  crowded  with  pupils  who  had  come  up  to 
warm,  the  explosion  occurred,  and  whether  from  its  force  or 
from  the  fright  thereby  produced,  those  <»n  the  bench  were 
thrown  backward  to  the  floor,  but  fortunately  no  harm  resulted. 
Soon  after  the  explosion  came  a  history  lesson  with  the  story  of 
The  Gun  powder  Plot,  when  the  teacher  senicniiously  remarked 
"We  also  had  our  Gun-powder  Plot." 
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THE  CATECHISM. 

Only  one  other  incident  from  times  before  my  own  comes  to 
mind.  It  relates  lo  John  Farquharson  of  Cairn-more,  a  distant 
relative  of  my  own,  who  in  youth  does  not  seem  to  have  shown 
any  special  aptitude  or  inclination  for  study.  On  a  Saturday 
morning  John  had  duly  reported  at  school  for  the  regular 
Saturday  half -day  drill  in  the  shorter  catechism,  then,  and  for 
some  years  after  Mr.  Beattie's  death,  maintained  weekly  except 
on  holidays,  under  legal  obligation.  From  attendance  none  were 
exempt,  unless  the  parents  had  conscientious  objections.  The 
smaller  children  who  could  read  were  required  to  memorize,  and 
come  weekly  prepared  to  recite  one  fresh  question.  When  in 
that  way  the  whole  catechism  had  been  gone  through,  the  pupil 
was  advanced  into  what  was  known  as  "the  repetition  class," 
which  embraced  all  the  pupils  except  the  very  little  ones.  This 
class,  especially  in  the  winter,  was  very  large  and  the  line 
commencing  at  the  fire-place  and  thence  extending  along  the  east 
wall,  to  and  around  the  vestibule  and  along  the  south  wall  some- 
times overflowed  into  the  rear  of  the  cross  benches  parallelling 
the  south  wall.  In  this  class  one  half  of  the  whole  catechsim 
was  gone  through  every  Saturday,  and  the  other  half  the 
Saturday  next  succeeding,  and  so  on  from  week  to  week  in- 
terminably holidays  only  excepted.  No  enquiry  was  made  as  to 
the  pupil's  understanding  of  the  question  or  its  answer,  but  woe 
betide  the  pupil  who  should  fail  in  his  recitation ! 

Presumably  John  had  been  on  his  first  journey  through  the 
book,  though  he  may  have  been  in  the  repetition  class,  for  those 
who  came  into  the  advanced  class  insufficiently  grounded,  were 
liable  to  have  a  hard  time,  as  no  one  could  know  beforehand  what 
question  it  might  be  his  lot  to  answer.  Whatever  his  class,  John 
in  due  course  got  his  question  and  made  a  brave  attempt  to  recite 
the  words  of  the  proper  answer,  but  the  teacher  had  to  come  to 
his  aid.  It  was  soon  found  that  ordinary  coaching  was  of  no 
avail.  "Vain  is  the  priming  of  the  pump  when  the  cistern  is  dry/' 
Either  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  work  which  the  pupil  had  put 
on  his  task  or  to  make  an  exhibition  of  him  before  the  class,  the 
teacher  proceeded  to  lead  him  deliberately  off"  the  track.  "Gold 
and  silver  are  precious  things"  said  the  prompter.  "Gold  and 
silver  are  precious  things,"  repeated  the  pupil.  "Correction  is  a 
hard  thing,"  proceeded  the  teacher.  "Correction  is  a  hard  thing," 
assented  John.  "But,"  said  the  teacher,  producing  the  strap, 
"you  must  come  up  here  and  get  some  of  it." 

A  DOMINE  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

During  his  early  years,  Mr.  Beattie  had  a  high  reputation  as 
a  teacher  and  advanced  pupils  came  from  a  distance  to  board 
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with  him  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  attend  his  school  for  the 
study  of  Greek.  Latin  and  mathematics  in  preparation  for  entry 
•he  college  in  Aberdeen  (or  rather  one  of  them,  for 
Aberdeen  then,  as  some  one  wittily  remarked,  like  England  had 
two  universities). 

He  ruled  his  little  kingdom  with  method,  perfect  order  and 
not  a  little  severity.  At  a  certain  minute  every  morning  the  great 
man  was  carried  to  his  seat.  Carefully  his  big  watch  was  held 
in  hand,  and  a  previously  selected  and  special  trumpeter  stood 
outside  awaiting  the  signal.  At  the  instant  when  ten  o'clock  was 
indicated,  the  signal  j^-as  given  and  immediately  a  great  blast  of 
the  horn  announced  to  the  pupiU  that  the  hour  of  commencement 
had  arrived,  and  the  country  people  around  were  enabled  to  set 
their  clocks  accordingly. 

Nor  was  it  a  matter  of  small  importance  in  a  district  isolated 
as  Cbldstone  was  from  telegraph  and  railway  station,  to  be 
afforded  a  means  of  time  adjustment  so  cheap  and  so  efficient. 
That  the  time  so  announced  should  be  perfectly  correct,  the 
teacher  took  the  utmost  pains.  Every  day  when  the  sun  was 
bright  enough  to  cast  a  shadow,  he  stationed  one  of  the  larger 
boys  at  a  south  window  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock 
noon,  as  ascertained  by  his  watch,  to  observe  the  shadow  on  the 
window  sill  which  would  be  then  nearing  a  line  which,  at  a 
certain  day  of  the  year,  it  would  strike  precisely  at  noon.  As 
soon  as  that  line  was  reached,  the  boy  gave  the  signal,  "It's  at  it." 
To  the  time  thus  indicated,  the  teacher's  watch  was  immediately 
adjusted,  subject,  however,  to  correction  as  ascertained  from  a 
table  indicating  the  variation  of  solar  from  true  Greenwich  time 
in  each  day  throughout  the  calendar  year.  Not  only  was  school 
time  thus  rendered  exactly  correct,  but  the  Sunday  church  bell 
was  regulated  by  his  instruction  also. 

In  my  father's  day  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use, 
in  Mr.  Heattie's  school  at  least,  any  beginner's  books  to  lead  the 
pupil  on  from  letters  through  simple  letter-combinations  to  little 
words,  and  graduating  thence  onward  to  literary  efficiency.  The 
little  tots  had  then  their  first  lesxms  from  the  book  of  Proverbs. 
From  the  pedigogical  stami|M>int  that  certainly  was  not  the 
approved  method  for  the  imparting  of  literary  instruction, 
though  possibly  the  early  acquaintance  with  that  wonderful  book 
of  wisdom  thus,  to  some  extent,  naturally  acquired,  may  have 
had  its  influence  in  the  production  of  that  saneness  which  is 
sometimes  alleged  to  distinguish  the  people  of  Scottish  origin  as 
a  class. 

However  that  may  be.  before  my  day  the  book  of  Proverbs 
had  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  text-liook  as  distinct  from  anv  other 
part  of  the  sacred  volume.  Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  \  never 
had  a  lesson  from  that  particular  lxx>k  in  the  public  school. 
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Primer  and  graded  lessons,  perhaps  not  inferior  in  many  respects 
to  those  now  in  use  in  Canada,  greeted  my  first  appearance  at 
school  in  1851.  The  new  series,  however,  had  one  great  defect; 
they  had  no  pictures  or  illustrations  of  any  kind.  That  deficiency 
is  made  the  more  glaring,  and  more  significant  by  the  fact  that 
no  pupil,  big  or  iiltle,  could,  without  incurring  punishment  make 
any  attempt  at  drawing  of  any  kind,  whether  on  slate  or  paper. 
It  would  almost  seem  that  the  early  reformers,  in  revolt  from 
the  pictures  and  images  used  :n  the  worship  of  the  Roman 
churches  looked  with  suspicion,  as  indeed  almost  a  violation 
of  the  second  commandment,  upon  the  drawing  or  making  of 
any  picture  or  representation  of  anything  material  or  otherwise 
in  earth  or  heaven,  for  any  purpose.  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
suppression  of  all  picture-making  in  school  was  absolute.  No 
pictures  adorned  the  walls,  no  flowers  were  ever  seen  in  school, 
and  in  the  whole  curriculum  there  was  nothing  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  aesthetic  sense. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  every  scholar  attending 
Mr.  Beattie's  school  commenced  writing  exercises  with  a  quill, 
which  was  mended  and  trimmed  every  morning  as  needed  by  the 
teacher  himself.  When  the  exercise  was  finished  the  pupil  was 
required  to  present  his  copy  book  for  the  master's  inspection. 
That  done,  with  approval  or  otherwise,  he  would  take  from  a 
box  kept  under  the  master's  desk,  a  handful  of  fine  sand,  and 
holding  Kis  copybook  slantingly  over  the  box,  would  pour  the 
sand  over  the  still  damp  ink,  the  sand  adhering  to  it  acting  like 
blotting-paper.  As  soon  as  dry  the  adhering  sand  was  brushed 
off  and  the  lines  stood  forth  as  fresh  and  clear  as  if  blotting- 
paper  had  been  used. 

In  his  own  peculiar  way  "the  Maister"  was  kind  to  his 
scholars.  During  the  long  summer  days  (and  holidays  were  not 
given  until  September)  he  allowed  two  hours  for  recess,  that  is 
from  noon  until  two  o'clock  and  it  was  understood  that  he  pre- 
ferred that  none  should  go  home  for  dinner.  The  children  were 
invited  to  leave  their  lunches  in  his  kitchen,  which  was  a  building 
separate  from  his  residence.  Thither,  with  whoop  and  yell  they 
speeded  as  soon  as  released  at  noon,  to  snatch  their  lunches,  and 
hastily  squatting  on  the  green  fward,  or  under  the  beautiful 
larches,  enjoy  as  only  healthy  children  can,  their  frugal  meal.  On 
wet  days  they  were  allowed  the  run  of  the  kitchen  with  all  its 
accommodation,  downstairs  and  up,  as  well  as  on  the  rickety  stair 
between.  In  this  hospitality  he  was  nobly  seconded  by  his  faith- 
ful house-keeper,  Bell  Taylor  who  was  not  less  eager  than  himself 
to  see  to  their  comfort  and  entertainment. 

In  my  day,  it  was  not  necessary  to  get  a  reminder  on  a  hot 
day  in  July  or  August  that  "the  burn"  was  a  good  place  of  refuge 
from  the  heat,  nor  to  have  assurance  that  it  would  do  us  no  harm, 
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on  »uch  a  day  to  stay  under  tffl  tcfaool  should  be  called.  The 
burn'*  effects  in  that  direction  we  had  all  tested  to  our  own 
iciion.  (or  in  it  had  we  not  waded,  fished,  bathed  and  tried 
to  swim,  be*t  succeeding  in  our  endeavour  last  mentioned  in 
water  shallow  enough  to  permit  of  manual  contact  with  the 
ground.  It  was  not  therefore  simply  the  information  that  the 
mercurial  column  was  seeking  relief  from  the  sweltering  heat  in 
the  shade  of  the  eightieth  degree,  and  that  the  burn  was  a  good 
place,  that  we  appreciated.  It  was  the  fact  of  our  teacher  talking 
to  as  from  his  gig  as  he  sometimes  would  do,  as  we  were  seated 
at  dinner,  or  as  we  amused  ourselves  on  the  play-ground  on  a 
hot  day,  that  we  appreciated.  Such  familiarity  showed  that  he 
waft  interested  in  us  and  was  concerning  himself  for  our  comfort 
and  enjoyment.  Perhajw  our  thoughts  did  not  so  embody  them- 
selves at  the  time,  but  the  unexpressed  glow  of  appreciation  with 
which  our  hearts  responded  to  the  master's  condescension  meant 
all  that  I  have  tried  to  put  in  words,  and  more. 

Not  less  pleasing  to  me  is  the  memory  of  an  annual  feast  of 
goose-berries,  when  all  the  scholars  were  made  free  to  help  them- 
selves from  his  garden.  My  impression  of  him  from  all  the 
personal  exjiericncc,  and  evidence  otherwise  at  command,  is  that 
he  had  a  kind  heart,  though  that  asj»ect  was  not  often  in  evidence, 
or  manifest  to  his  pupils  generally. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  a  bench  that  was 
stretched  along  in  front  of  the  fire-place  for  the  accommodation 
of  pupils  on  cold  days,  and  incidentally  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  master's  j»cdal  extremities.  It  had  also  uses  less  pleasant, 
if  not  less  important.  To  the  leg  of  the  master's  desk  next  this 
bench  he  had  attached  a  strong  cord  with  which  he  would  lasso 
the  more  inveterate  of  the  "triftVrs,"  as  he  called  the  idlers.  Its 
noose  was  large  enough  to  receive  a  boy's  head,  and  was  always 
rtady  for  use.  Triflers  by  habit  and  repute  were  placed  more 
immediately  under  the  task-master's  eye,  along  the  "triflcr's  sat,** 
which  it  will  be  rememl>ered  was  peculiarly  suited  for  such  a 
(Hirpose.  Contrary  to  the  rule  of  other  royal  courts  it  was 
personages  lea«t  in  favour  who  had  the  privilege  of  special  near- 
ness to  this  sovereign.  So,  in  the  inverse  order  of  goodness  and 
acceptability,  they  were  sfnmg  along  the  seat  from  the  far  off 
end  to  the  front.  At  any  one  time  there  were  not  many  in  the 
line,  but  whether  many  or  few  each  was  conscious  of  being 
under  constant  observation,  and  of  the  possibility  of  the  special 
distinction  of  an  invitation  to  a  *eat  on  the  bench  at  the  feet  of 
the  august  |»ersonage,  at  whose  command  he  must  himself  put  his 
head  in  the  loop. 

Of  the  stern  days  of  a  century  or  more  earlier  when  the 
great  lords  had  the  power  of  pit  and  gallows  the  story  is  told 
of  a  man  who,  under  such  authoritv.  was  condemned  to  be 
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hanged.  The  victim  had  serious,  perhaps  conscientious,  objections 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence,  and  in  defending  himself  as 
best  he  could  was  giving  the  executioner  much  unnecessary 
trouble.  His  wife,  perceiving  her  husband's  unreasonableness, 
called  out  to  him,  "Pit  your  head  i'  the  mink,  John,  an'  no  anger 
the  guid  laird !" 

When  good  Mr.  Beattie  gave  a  like  order,  the  first  impulse 
was  always  to  refuse  and  resist,  but  superior  force,  or  second 
thoughts,  invariably  led  to  compliance,  and  in  went  the  reluctant 
head.  Pilloried  thus  in  the  presence  of  his  fellows  who  were  not 
always  sympathetic,  the  culprit's  position  might  be  supposed  to 
be  one  of  shame,  but  I  question  much  if  that  was  the  prevailing 
feeling  or  emotion  of  the  person  most  directly  interested.  There 
was  however,  one  satisfaction :  so  long  as  the  victim  was  content 
to  sit  in  quietness  and  attend  to  his  book  there  would  be  no 
immediate  inconvenience.  Even  the  bonds  of  moral  obliquity 
which  are  so  readily  accepted  seem  no  inconvenience  so  long  as 
the  captive  accepts  their  servitude  and  yields  to  the  strain.  But 
the  moment  he  realizes  his  bondage  and  makes  an  effort  for 
release,  he  finds  to  his  dismay  that  he  is  held  captive  by  the  cords 
of  his  own  sin,  with  which  by  his  own  hands  he  had  bound 
himself. 

The  boy  was  captive  after  all  less  by  the  master's  cord  than 
by  his  own  fatal  habit  of  self-indulgence  and  sluggishness,  the 
abandonment  of  which  would  procure  for  him  instant  release. 
That  abandonment,  however,  was  not  easy.  His  disinclination 
for  work,  so  long  yielded  to,  made  application  to  his  book  irksome 
and  disagreeable.  His  spasmodic  attempts  at  industry  as  a 
temporary  expedient  to  avoid  consequences  still  more  serious, 
would  soon  become  intolerable.  The  habit  of  idling  would  assert 
itself  again,  and  immediately  that  terrible  strap  that  knew  neither 
mercy  nor  vacation,  but  which,  by  fiery  ordeal  indurated  (or  as 
its  owner,  around  Christinas  would  express  it  "sweetened,"  to 
highest  efficiency  would  descend  suddenly  and  unannounced  on 
the  head  of  the  hapless  "trifler."  Of  course,  he  tried  to  avoid  it, 
but  Nemesis  is  obdurate.  The  cord  that  his  own  hand  had  put 
upon  his  neck  prevented  his  feeble  attempt  to  "jouk,"  and  he  had 
perforce  to  take  the  full  number  of  his  stripes. 

I  know  all  about  it,  for  I  held,  for  some  time,  with  Geordie 
Clark  of  Millahole,  the  first  or  second  place  on  the  trifler's  seat, 
and  had  the  doubtful  distinction  more  than  once  of  putting 
around  my  own  neck  the  cord  of  shame,  and  of  hearing  as  I  did 
so,  "He's  a  handy  horse  that  harnesses  himself." 

Many  a  queer  story  could  that  bench  tell.  One  day  which  I 
well  remember,  Willie  Gauld  of  the  Milton  went  up  to  the  bench 
to  warm.  The  teacher  was  either  more  cross  than  usual,  or  he 
may  have  had  some  reason  to  suspect  that  Willie  was  pretending. 
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However  that  may  have  been,  Willie  wa*  called  to  the  desk  to 
justify  hi*  presence  before  the  fire.  His  hands  were  found  to  be 
warm,  and  there  was  therefore  a  prima  facie  case  against  the 
suspect.  Poor  Willie  pleaded  that  his  feet  were  cold.  All  in 
vain.  Promptly  came  the  order,  "Take  off  your  (hoes  and  stock- 
ing*." The  condition  of  the  feet  gave  no  confirmation  of  Willie's 
statement,  though  the  court  decided  that  that  condition  might  be 
somewhat  improved  by  percussion.  So  poor  Willie  was  ordered 
ID  stand  up  on  the  bench  on  his  bare  feet,  in  which  position  he 
was  compelled  to  dance  a  natural,  if  not  an  elegant  step  to  the 
music  of  the  swift  descending  strap. 

One  day  which  I  remember  well,  some  boys  were  detected 
observing  very  interestedly  something  outside,  to  the  neglect,  no 
doubt,  of  their  prc|»er  work.  To  each  of  the  offenders,  the  teacher 
assigned  ironically  some  duty,  which  I  presume  was  appropriate 
ID  ft  military  camp  in  regular  warfare.  Who  the  others  were,  or 
to  what  duties  each  had  been  assigned  I  have  no  recollection,  but 
I  remember  that  to  Rob  Kellas  was  assigned  the  duty  of  looking 
out  for  the  enemy.  Who  or  what  "the  enemy"  was,  I  did  not 
know,  but  I  had  heard  at  Sunday  School  of  the  arch-enemy,  and 
realized  that  to  Hob  had  been  committed  a  most  solemn  respon- 
sibility. 

"fhis  Kellas,  by  the  way,  acquired  at  school  the  nick-name  of 
"Slot"  (or  steer),  a  name,  whether  appropriate  or  not,  that  stuck 
to  him  to  the  end  of  his  school  days.  Rob,  and  a  number  of  his 
fellows  had  been  trespassing  in  Mr.  Beattie's  little  turnip  field,  in 
which  the  plants  at  the  time  were  so  MTV  small  that  considerable 
destruction  could  well  be  wrought  by  a  band  of  greedy  youngsters 
out  for  spoil.  Mr.  Heattie  called  up  the  offenders,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  school  administered  a  scathing  rebuke,  all  of 
which,  I  have  quite  forgotten  except  that  addressed  to  Kellas. 
"And  you,  Rob  Kellas,  I  am  told  that  you  were  eating  like  a 
stot."  That  wa<  quite  enough.  Inevitably  he  was  thenceforth 
known  as  "The  Stot." 

In  his  efforts  to  rule  his  little  kingdom  Mr.  Reattie  resorted 
to  some  methods  perhaps  not  quite  justifiable,  pretending  to  have 
eyes  in  the  liack  of  1m  head  and  a  x»rt  of  qualified  omniscience. 
By  the  position  of  the  Ixxly,  he  could  see  when  the  little  hands 
were  engaged  with  something  under  the  desk.  Immediately  the 
stern  command  would  come.  "Jock  Fledger,  come  up  here."  The 
little  offender  would  immediately  comply,  surprised  at  ability  to 
see  through  the  desk  or  other  ot»truction.  I  have  used  John 
Fletcher's  name,  though  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  in  which 
he  was  found  a  transgressor.  "Jock  Fledger."  or  sometimes 
"Jock  Jessamine"  were  the  names  by  which  he  was  wont  to  be 
addressed.  The  occasional  use  of  the  mother's  name  for  one  ot 
his  pupils  toward  the  end  of  his  forty  nine  years  in  the  one 
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School  showed  that  the  successive  generations  that  had  passed 
under  his  rod  were  beginning  to  claim  a  present  place  in  the 
chambers  of  the  teacher's  mind. 

Sometimes,  looking  over  his  spectacles,  or  with  spectacles 
tilted  on  his  bald  head,  in  which  attitude,  I  seem  to  see  him  now, 
Mr.  Beattie  would  peer  with  eagle  eye  through  the  little  railing 
that  fringed  the  front  of  his  desk,  and  addressing  some  idler  by 
name,  would  make  some  exclamation  such  as  "Geordie  Clark, 
you  are  trifling  willingly  and  wittingly."  This  would  be  followed 
by  an  invitation  to  the  front  and  the  usual  finger  strapping,  palm 
down  on  top  of  the  desk. 

Occasionally  a  boy  would  come  to  school  with  long  hair,  ill 
combed  and  hanging  over  his  eyes.  For  this  offence  there  was 
neither  repoof  uttered  nor  punishment  of  the  ordinary  kind 
administered.  He  was  simply  ordered  to  appear  at  the  desk.  To 
such  an  invitation  a  pupil,  conscious  as  most  were  of  failure  of 
duty  or  of  positive  wrong-doing  on  other  counts,  would  give  an 
apprehensive  and  reluctant  response.  No  sooner  had  the  touselled 
head  appeared  at  the  desk  than  out  from  the  desk's  interior  came 
a  pair  of  scissors,  and  with  a  single  movement,  a  swath  was  cut 
sufficient  to  clear  the  eyes,  and  also  to  make  sure  that  the  boy 
would  return  next  day  with  hair  properly,  if  not  elegantly, 
trimmed. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  average  boy,  in  his  early 
teens  at  least,  is  a  good  deal  of  a  savage.  If  so,  there  was  not 
much  in  that  school  to  encourage  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  or 
the  fine.  The  ideal  of  the  school-yard  was  strength,  courage  and 
force,  all  good,  but  anything  of  fineness  or  beauty  was  more  or 
less  held  in  contempt.  Trampling  on  the  weak  was  of  course 
discouraged,  and  bigger  boys  saw  that  no  tyranny  was  exercised 
by  the  strong  over  the  weak.  A  fight,  however,  on  what  was 
deemed  equal  terms,  was  always  rather  welcomed  by  the  average 
boy.  Indeed  some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  master,  himself, 
who  had  an  eagle  eye  for  any  bully,  and  was  quick  to  find  means 
to  cut  short  any  unequal  fight,  was  slow  to  notice,  and  had 
seldom,  if  ever  been  known  to  pretend  to  see  or  interfere  with, 
a  fight  between  equals. 

Among  the  girls  in  my  day,  my  sister  Betty,  Lizzie  Stewart 
of  Newkirk,  and  all  the  Elizabeths,  were  supposed  to  be  special 
favourites  with  their  teacher  on  account  of  bearing  the  name  of 
his  deceased  wife,  for  whom  his  affection  seems  to  have  been 
sincere  and  profound.  It  was  said  that  during  her  life-time  she 
would  come  into  the  school  at  the  sound  of  any  special  trouble 
and  crave  mercy  for  the  offender.  Her  interposition,  it  was  said, 
was  never  resented,  and  her  plea  never  denied.  Their  one  son 
and  only  child  went  to  the  bad  through  intemperance.  Though 
possessed  of  ability  that  would  have  made  him  a  useful  man,  he 
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ultimately  became  incapable  of  earning  hit  own  living  or  of  being 
in  any  way  a  help  to  hi*  neighbour*.  His  father  settled  on  him 
an  annuity,  on  which  after  his  father's  death  he  lived,  with  a 
family  near  Balhter.  Me  was  found  after  a  debauch,  dead  at 
the  back  of  a  stone  dyke.  Thus  passed  out  poor  Frank,  no  one 
poorer  by  his  passing,  nor  enobled  by  hi*  career. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  I  was  saved  a  whipping  by  the 
intervention  of  that  same  kind-hearted,  erring  Frank.  In  the 
forenoon,  1  had  got  a  whipping,  which  for  me  was  not  an  un- 
common experience.  In  obedience  to  the  stern  command  which 
none  might  disregard.  I  had  (nit  my  hand  on  the  master's  desk, 
palm  down  and  with  fingers  extended.  The  master,  then  grasping 
my  wrist  with  hi  <  left  hand  to  prevent  withdrawal,  brought  down 
with  his  right  u|*>n  my  vise-held  digits  several  strokes  of  the 
great  instrument  of  his  authority,  delivered  with  his  wonted 
energy.  The  bu>iness  end  of  ihc  strap  (or  "handle"  as  my 
brother  James  called  it  on  one  occasion  when,  as  a  little  boy,  he 
remonstrated  with  the  master,  and  excused  himself  for  not  com- 
ing up  for  discipline  when  called,  on  the  ground  that  the  teacher 
used,  improperly,  the  handle  instead  of  the  lash  of  his  whip), 
was  composed  of  two  pieces  of  ordinary  shoe-leather  laid  one  on 
top  of  the  other  and  sewed  together  at  the  upper  end.  These 
piece*  were  perhaps  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  width 
and  both  split  upwards  probably  five  inches,  thus  forming  four 
•opal  tails.  In  manufacture  great  care  had  been  taken  to  round 
off  all  sharp  angles  and  make  the  whole  surface  smooth  and  sleek 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  cuticle  abrasion.  Attached  to  these 
was  a  flexible  leather  strap  doubled  to  form  a  loop  for  convenient 
and  effective  handling.  That  was  the  part  which  my  brother 
had  taken  for  the  lash.  On  returning  to  my  scat,  I  noticed  that 
one  of  my  fingers  was  bleeding.  To  this  I  paid  little  attention, 
but  one  of  the  bigger  girls  noticed  it  and  told  Mr.  Reattie. 

Soon  a  messenger  from  the  teacher  found  me  fishing  or 
"guddling  in  the  burn"  in  blissful  forget  fulness  of  the  woes  of 
the  morning.  These  were,  however,  soon  recalled  when  the 
messenger  announced  that  my  presence  was  required  at  the 
master'*  desk.  On  my  appearance  I  was  asked  to  show  my 
hand.  After  examination,  he  a<kcd  how  it  had  got  hurt.  I 
replied  that  he  himself  had  done  it.  That  he  said  was  not  true, 
an* I  that  if  I  >hould  persist  in  saying  so,  he  would  have  to  punish 
me  for  telling  a  lie.  Strap  in  hand,  he  gave  me  opportunity  to 
retract  my  statement  ami  waited  for  my  reply.  It  was  a  position 
to  me  entirely  new.  and  I  was  in  terrible  straits.  Had  the 
situation  been  prolonged.  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  demonstrate  that  in  me  existed  the  material-*  of  which  the 
martyrs  are  made.  Indeed  I  think  I  was  on  the  point  of  yielding 
when  in  came  Mr.  Frank,  who  asked  his  father  to  let  me  go.  with 
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the  result  that  I  was  freed.  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Beattie  was  actuated  by  fear  for  his  own  reputation.  My  im- 
pression is  rather  that  he  was  anxious  to  satisfy  himself  that  he 
had  not  been  guilty  of  drawing  blood  in  the  exercise  of  discipline. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  think  that  I  mentioned  the  incident 
at  home  at  all,  nor  did  it  appear  to  me  at  the  time  a  matter  of 
much  importance. 

That  was  the  only  time  that  I  remember  when  Mr.  Beattie 
did  anything  of  doubtful  honour,  and  even  then  his  conduct  how- 
ever unwise,  is  capable  of  a  favourable  construction.  His 
penalties  were  often  severe,  sometimes  injudicious,  and  occasion- 
ally, for  great  offences,  administered  in  a  manner  indecent  ana 
wholly  objectionable.  That  he  was  up  to  the  best  ideals  and 
methods  of  his  day  I  have  no  doubt,  and  by  these  only  should 
he  be  judged.  In  the  winter  school  among  lads  coming  of  age 
some  were  sure  to  be  troublesome.  Two  young  men,  I  parti- 
cularly remember  had  to  be  expelled  under  circumstances,  and 
with  manifestations  of  obscenity  and  abuse  on  retiring,  which 
indicate  real  depravity.  Such  things  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  estimating  whai  was  reasonable  severity,  especially  in  the  case 
of  a  man  handicapped  physically  as  was  poor  Mr.  Beattie. 

DEBITS  AND  CREDITS  OF  THE  OLD  SYSTEM. 

His  failure  in  my  case  was  not  that  he  whipped  me,  though 
if  that  was  a  duty  it  was  certainly  not  left  undischarged,  but 
that  he  failed  to  arouse  in  me  any  interest  whatever  in  what  he 
sought  to  teach.  He  practically  never  asked  a  question  about  a 
lesson  and  seldom  gave  a  word  of  instruction  about  anything — 
not  even  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  a  reading  lesson, 
further  than  to  require  the  class  to  memorize  the  list  of  words 
with  meanings  attached  appended  to  each  lesson  in  the  reader. 
These  lists  I  memorized  for  the  most  part  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  teacher  without  realizing  that  the  explanation  given  had 
any  reference  to  the  word  explained.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  I  was 
the  only  one  so  stupid,  but  as  no  information  was  given  to  the 
class  as  to  the  purpose  of  such  a  list,  or  of  a  dictionary,  I 
imagine  that  there  were  others  not  receiving  much  more  benefit 
than  myself. 

At  the  age  of  nine,  when  Mr.  Beattie  died,  I  could  read  and 
write  fairly  well,  could  work  out  slowly  sums  in  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  more  slowly  still  in  division.  I  could 
also  repeat  with  some  difficulty  the  grammer  rules  in  the  Junior 
text-book  then  in  use,  which  I  had  memorized  without  under- 
standing, or  caring  to  understand,  a  single  word.  With  still  more 
facility  I  could  repeat  the  shorter  Catechism  from  end  to  end, 
as  well  as  several  of  the  paraphrases  of  which  two  verses  had  to 
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be  memorized  weekly  lor  recitation  on  Monday,  in  proof  of 
oroper  Sunday  observance.  Thai  much  1  had  to  the  credit  of 
four  year*  of  dawdling,  but  had  the  first  two  been  cut  out,  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  1  should  have  been  farther  ahead,  and  with  power* 

•nccntration  more  fully  developed,  and  that  my  rate  of 
progress  to  the  end  of  school  days,  if  not  to  the  end  of  life's  last 
chapter,  should  have  been  accelerated. 

Once  I  was  guilty  of  a  childish  prank  which  seemed  to  shock 
Mr.  Beattie's  sense  of  propriety,  and  called  forth  words  which. 
for  the  fir-t  time  in  my  ex|»erience,  expressed  regret.  With 
some  appearance  of  feeling,  he  said  he  had  not  thought  me 
capable  of  doing  a  thing  like  that.  For  the  first  time  it  came  to 
my  consciousness  that  he  had  any  confidence  in  me.  or  any  care 
for  me  |»crsonally.  I  remember  yet  the  bitterness  of  my  regrei 
that  I  should  have  done  anything  to  occasion  the  withdrawal  of 
his  regard.  My  impression  is  that  if  he  had  directed  his  appeal 
more  to  the  reason  and  still  more  to  the  affection  of  his  pupils. 
and  less  to  dread  of  punishment,  discipline  would  have  been  more 
easily  maintained,  his  influence  on  his  pupils  immensely  increased, 
his  own  character  improved,  his  dis|>osition  sweetened  and  his 
professional  success  more  pronounced.  His  physical  condition 
was  unfortunately  a  constant  reminder  of  his  helplessness,  and 
no  doubt  all  his  mental  faculties  \\ere  directed  abnormally  toward 
the  maintenance  of  his  own  authority  with  an  intensity  that 
disturbed  the  equilibrium  of  his  better  nature. 

As  already  noted,  my  father  quitted  the  tailor  trade  about 
the  year  1830  and  went  to  help  his  father  on  his  little  farm  ot 
Tillymutton.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there  he  joined  a  night  class 
which  Mr.  Heat  tic  had  started  for  the  purpose  of  helping  any 
young  fellows  whose  early  education  had  been  neglected  to  a 
knowledge  of  at  least  arithmetic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  ears  of  both  teacher  and  taught  would  be  open  to  all 
information  available  regarding  the  newly  invented  locomotive 
and  the  railroad  on  which  it  was  said  to  run.  No  one  in  the 
whole  district  had  ever  seen  a  locomotive  or  a  railway.  Father 
used  to  tell  that  the  first  railway  in  Scotland  was  a  short  line 
from  Dundee  to  Newtyle.  That,  I  l»elieve  was  one  of  the  first, 
though  I  understand  not  quite  the  first.  However,  an  oppor- 
unity  was  soon  unexpectedly  given  my  father  to  make  a  visit 
to  Dundee  and  there  see  for  himself  what  at  the  time  he  believed, 
was  the  only  railway  to  l>e  seen  in  Scotland.  A  relative  was 
about  to  take  up  residence  in  Dundee  and  (Grandfather  despatched 
him.  with  a  horse  and  cart,  to  mo\e  the  belongings.  This  was  a 
mission  in  all  res|»ects  after  my  father's  own  heart.  No  one 
enjoyed  more  than  he,  an  opportunity  of  doing  a  kindness,  ant? 
few  of  his  time  and  class  had  a  dee|«er  interest  in  any  new 
improvements  being  introduced.  So  he  started  on  his  journey. 
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full  of  the  thought  of  the  railway  its  locomotive  and  its  cars,  in 
Dundee  alone  in  all  the  North  Scotland  to  be  seen. 

On  reaching  his  destination,  he  hastily  disposed  of  horse 
and  cart  and  started  off  alone  on  foot  for  the  railway  station 
which  he  found  without  difficulty.  The  railway  was  minutely 
examined,  the  construction  of  the  rails  duly  noted,  and  last  and 
greatest  wonder  of  all,  the  locomotive  came  in  for  closest 
scrutiny.  At  last,  fully  satisfied,  he  started  for  his  temporary 
home,  hut  suddenly  became  bewildered  and  did  not  know  which 
way  to  go.  In  his  haste  to  be  off  to  the  station  he  had  neglected 
to  take  note  of  the  name  of  the  street  or  the  number  of  the  house 
into  which  as  a  stranger  his  friend  had  come.  For  a  time  he 
could  think  of  no  means  of  finding  his  way  except  by  recourse  to 
the  public  crier,  a  functionary  who  still  in  those  days  for  a  fee, 
would  traverse  the  streets  announcing  lost  articles.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  recovered  his  bearings  and  his  trouble  was  an  at  end. 

On  his  return  home  many  were  interested  in  his  story,  and 
none  were  more  so  than  his  friend  Mr.  Beattie  who  questioned 
him  most  particularly  as  to  what  kept  the  wheels  on  the  rails,  and 
as  to  what  gave  the  driving  wheels  their  tractive  power,  and  was 
much  surprised  to  learn  that  the  wheels  and  rails  were  without 
cogs,  that  the  tractive  potency  of  the  wheels  was  derived  solely 
from  friction,  and  that  one  flange  on  the  wheels  kept  them  on  the 
rails. 

One  story  I  must  not  omit.  James  Stewart  of  Tomulachie, 
whom,  in  recent  years,  we  have  all  known  as  "Old  Uncle,"  had 
given  offence  in  some  way  of  which  I  know  nothing.  The  out- 
come was  a  suit  in  court  in  which  Mr.  Beattie  was  the  pursuer, 
or  plaintiff.  What  the  verdict  was,  I  never  heard,  nor  is  it 
pertinent  to  my  story,  but  the  effect  was  strained  relations  be- 
tween the  school-house  and  Tomulachie.  The  two  principals  to 
the  action  would  meet  for  some  time  thereafter  with  mutually 
averted  faces.  A'fter  a  time  Mr.  Beattie  began  to  soften  some- 
what, and  in  his  gig,  happening  to  meet  his  recent  antagonist  on 
foot,  on  a  rainy  day,  ventured  to  break  the  long  silence  by 
saluting  his  still  irate  neighbour  with,  "It's  a  rainy  day,  James." 
To  this  Tomulachie,  probably  as  pleased  as  "the  maister"  to  have 
an  end  to  the  unpleasantness,  could  not  refrain  from  one  last 
good  shot,  so  made  the  laconic  reply  "Ye  micht  gie't  a  summons 
man !"  Unpromising  as  at  the  time  this  attempt  at  reconciliation 
may  have  seemed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  resulted  in  an  honour- 
able and  lasting  peace. 

In  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Beattie,  I  must  in  fairness  allow  him 
a  word  spoken  some  time  before  his  death  to  my  father  in 
criticism  of  myself.  His  verdict  was,  "Donald  is  a  boy  of  a  good 
disposition,  but  a  very  trifling  boy."  That  I  am  sure  was  the 
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lenient  mutism  (hat  truth  would  then  permit,  and  I  would 
thai  i(»  concluding  (art  had  lilt  applicant*!,  in  truth,  today. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  describing  my  school  and  my  fint 
•choolmaHer,  and  of  showing  and  |*crhap»  criticizing,  the  method* 
of  that  day.  I  could  not  well  do  otherwise,  for  a  historical 
record  demands  a  true  picture.  But  1  trust  that  what  can  be 
said  has  been  .-aid  in  extenuation,  and  "nought  set  down  in 
malice."  What  pains  there  may  have  been  at  the  time  from 
rawed  fingers  or  injured  feelings  have  long  since  passed  away, 
and  mellow  recollection  (taints  the  old  school  of  Coldstone,  even 
under  Mr.  Heat  tic.  suffused  in  kindly  light. 

It  is  not  easy  for  one  even  of  my  generation,  to  estimate 
truly  the  character  and  usefulness  of  this,  in  many  respects, 
MBItlithie  man.  AH  of  my  father's  generation  entertained  for 
him  ever  the  highest  respect  and  even  veneration.  It  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  to  judge  him,  either  as  man  or  teacher,  by 
standards  of  today  which  are  so  different  from  those  of  that 
remote  yesterday,  receding  so  fast  from  the  vision  and  ideals  of 
the  present  time. 

The  long  term  of  forty-nine  years  in  one  school  came  at  last 
to  a  close.  Some  day  about  the  end  of  August  1855,  he  dismissed 
Of  for  the  last  time.  In  doing  so  he  said  that  those  of  us  old 
enough  to  understand  mu-t  have  noticed  his  failing  health  and 
strength,  and  now  he  had  to  tell  us  that  it  was  very  unlikely  he 
should  be  able  to  meet  us  again  in  his  accustomed  place. 
Probably  he  said  a  few  words  more  that  I  have  forgotten — of  the 
pleasure  that  he  had  in  his  long  tenure  of  office  as  teacher  of 
youth,  but  certainly  no  word  of  self-pity  escaped  his  lips.  He 
had  bravely  done  his  duty,  according  to  his  light  and  in  full 
accord  with  the  highest  ideals  of  his  day,  ami  his  final  departure 
was  not  long  delayed.  The  end  came  on  the  fourth  of  September 
of  the  same  year. 

His  »ucce*v.»r  was  Mr.  John  » irant  Michie. 

MR   MKIIIK  AND  A  NEW  ERA. 

With  the  advent  of  Mr.  Michie  in  the  autumn  of  1H.V>,  a 
new  era  dawned  for  the  school  of  Iu>gie  Coldstone.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  |>artsh  of  Crathie.  his  ancestral  home  overlooking 
the  river  Dee  from  the  northern  side,  almost  opposite  the  castle 
of  rTalmoral.  He  was  a  young  man  ju>t  through  with  his  arts 
course  in  Marischall  College.  Aberdeen,  and  commenced  his  new 
duties  \viih  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  of  earnest  purjiose. 
All  the  old  l*x)ks  and  ancient  method*  were  immediately  dis- 
carded. The  primative  method  of  fuel  supply  was  abandoned, 
and  a  regxilar  system  of  registering  daily  the  respective  "landings, 
at  the  closing  hour  each  day.  of  the  six  pupils  at  or  nearest  the 
top  in  each  class  was  introduced.  This  register  and  its  record. 
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became  a  matter  of  deepest  interest,  for  upon  its  testimony 
depended  the  awarding  of  three  prizes  for  as  many  members  of 
each  class,  shown  to  have  at  an  appointed  day  the  highest 
aggregate  of  marks.  Examination  tests,  entirely  new  to  the  school, 
were  introduced,  and  among  the  pupils  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
became  immediately  manifest. 

Some  laughable  incidents  come  to  my  mind,  of  which  to  me  at 
any  rate,  not  the  least  interesting  was  a  question  put  to  the  Bible 
Class  as  to  what  was  meant  by  unleavened  bread.  Down  the 
class  that  question  went  till  it  reached  the  foot.  There  stood, 
for  the  first  time,  Charlie  Thompson  from  the  farm  known 
as  "The  Glack,"  drawn  to  the  school  by  the  rising  fame  of  the 
new  teacher.  Whether  or  not  Charlie  himself  had  a  clear  idea 
as  to  what  distinguished  unleavened  from  other  bread  I  do  not 
know,  but  he  called  out  in  instant  and  eager  response,  "sauty 
bannocks."  As  these  bannocks  were  known  to  be  produced  with- 
out any  fermenting  process  and  were  therefore  unleavened,  this 
answer  was  accepted,  and  Charlie  marched  proudly  to  the  top. 
Charlie  was  a  pupil  thenceforth  to  be  reckoned  with  until  his 
final  leaving  for  the  university  in  Aberdeen,  but  from  that  first 
incident  to  the  time  of  his  final  leaving  he  was  known  as  "Sauty 
Bannocks." 

Mr.  Michie  continued  to  hold  the  position  of  teacher  in 
Coldstone  until  some  time  after  1873,  leaving  at  last  to  become 
minister  of  a  parish  church  by  the  Dee,  five  or  six  miles  distant 
from  the  Coldstone  school-house.  To  him,  perhaps,  more  than 
to  any  other  man,  apart  from  my  own  father,  I  owe,  the 
strongest  influence  that  went  to  the  formation  and  moulding  of 
character  in  some  of  the  most  impressionable  years  of  my  life. 
His  frendship  and  unvarying  kindness  were  maintained  by  him, 
and  enjoyed  by  me,  to  the  end  of  his  life  which  was  reached  in 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century. 

During  his  pastorate,  he  found  time  to  write  a  history  of  the 
parish  of  Logie-Coldstone  which  he  loved  so  well.  From  his  pen 
had  come,  before  that  time,  his  Deeside  Tale?  and  his  history  of 
Loch  Kinord.  The  late  Sir  Robertson  Nicol  remarked  in  a 
sketch  of  a  tour  made  by  him  through  that  locality  "In  the  grave 
of  Mr.  Michie,  lies  buried  much  of  the  history  of  this  part  of  the 
country." 


CHAPTER  XIII 


PARISH  MINISTERS  OF  COLDSTONE. 

OF  the  Parish  Ministers  of  the  district  of  Cromar  in  the 
early  times  very  little  seems  to  be  known,  though  in  Mr. 
Michie's  account  they  occasionally  emerge,  not  always  to 
their  credit. 

A  Mr.  Andrew  Gray,  Minister  of  Coull,  one  of  the  three 
parishes  of  Cromar,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  meddlesome, 
and  brought  upon  himself  reproof  from  the  Synod  with  the 
caution  "Not  to  meddle  with  the  exercises  of  any  other  minister 
his  charge,  or  he  will  he  answerable."  He  is  shown  up  in  an 
epitaph,  said  to  have  l>ecn  written  by  the  first  Karl  of  Aboyne,  as 
follows :— 

Little  Mr.  Andrew  Gray 

Thounh  v..nl  of  wit.  yet  full  of  years. 
T  •  paint  him  forth  icquirc*  tonic  >kill 
He  knew  vi  little  uood  or  ill. 
He  had  a  church  without  a  roof 
A  conscience  that  wa*  cannon  proof 
He  wa*  prelatic  fir»t.  and  then 
Became  a   Presbyterian. 
Kpitcopal  once  more   he   turned 
And  vet  for  neither  would  be  burned. 
Oi  whom  I  ha\e  no  more  to  »ay 
Hut  fifty  year*  he  preached,  and  died." 

The  practice  of  com|>osing  witty  and  satirical  epitaphs  con- 
tinued for  long,  >ays  Mr.  Michie,  to  be  a  favourite  amusement 
with  clergymen  at  the  presbyterial  dinners.  In  1H1H,  ihe  minister 
of  Kildrummy  was  famous  for  such  compositions,  and  roasted  a 
fellow  Presbyter  who  had  written  a  work  on  the  history  of 
Scotland  which  had  not  Ixren  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
reading  public.  The  author  had  lost  an  arm  in  early  life  and 
the  Kildrummy  mini>ter  would  have  him  thus  immortalized: — 

"Benca'h    thi*   ttane   within    tht«   kn»we 
I. ic*  tingle-handed  Sandy  l»we 
He  wrote  a  b»»k  nar  anr  could  read 
And  n»w  the  creature'*  wi'  thr  dead  " 

Another  and  even  less  reverent  efTiiMon  was  directed  to  the 
Minister  of  Coldstone  known  as  "Ked  Rah."  which  must  have 
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been  intended  for  Rev.  Robert  Farquharson  who  was  minister  of 
Coldstone  and  a  co-presbyter  with  its  author  in  1818,  in  which 
year  the  effusion  is  dated.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Michie  gives  but 
the  two  concluding  lines  of  this  extraordinary  production,  but 
these  after  all  are  probably  quite  enough.  They  read  as 
follows : — 

"When  at  the  last  trump  the  dead  shall  rise, 
Lie  still,  Red  Rab,  if  ye  be  wise." 

MONEY-LENDING. 

Up  to  the  year  1695,  when  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  estab- 
lished, there  was  no  bank  whatever  in  Scotland,  and  it  continued 
to  be  the  only  one  in  the  country  until  the  establishment  of  The 
Royal  Bank  in  1727.  Indeed  so  little  money  was  there  at  the 
time  that  it  is  said  that  even  well  into  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  owners  of  a  ten  pound  note  might  ransack  half  a  dozen 
county  towns  without  finding  a  merchant  with  sufficient  silver 
to  change  it.  In  those  early  times  most  business  transactions 
were  conducted  by  barter.  Yet  even  then  some  men  acquired 
wealth  not  only  of  property  but  of  real  cash.  Such  men,  among 
whom  were  sometimes  ministers,  became  money  lenders,  and 
these,  with  landed  proprietors  who  took  monies  on  deposit  and 
lent  money  out  at  interest,  took  the  place  of  the  modern  bank. 

So  little  were  bank  notes,  or  bills,  in  evidence  even  at  a  date 
comparatively  recent  that  the  common  people  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  even  their  outward  appearance.  It  is 
told  of  the  landlord  of  The  Cuttie  Inn,  whose  cognomen  was 
"Cuttie,"  that  he  became  indebted  to  a  neighbour  in  the  large 
sum  of  five  pounds  which,  on  demand  made,  he  could  not  at 
the  moment  pay.  He  had  by  him,  however,  his  hotel  license,  or 
whiskey  permit,  and  presuming  on  the  ignorance  of  his  creditor, 
he  presented  it  as  a  five  pound  note  in  payment  of  the  debt.  The 
creditor  in  good  faith  accepted  the  document  as  genuine,  and 
quite  satisfied  went  his  way.  Some  time  afterwards  Cuttie  now 
ready  to  pay  the  debt  began  to  wonder  why  he  had  heard  no 
complaint  about  his  worthless  note.  At  last  his  customer  called 
at  the  inn  when  Cuttie  asked  if  he  had  still  that  five  pound  note 
in  his  possession.  "Na  Na,"  replied  the  customer,  "It's  gane 
lang  syne."  To  this  Cuttie,  nonchalantly  replied:  "Never  mind, 
it  will  come  again."  So  originated  an  expression  still  current,  no 
doubt,  in  the  district,  "It'll  come  again,  like  Cuttie's  note." 

Through  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  tinder  an  act  of  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Scottish  Estates,  dated  2Hth  July  1630,  upon 
interest  received  for  all  monies  so  lent,  information  is  found  as 
to  the  financial  standing  of  the  first  minister  of  the  united  parish 
of  Logic  Coldstone.  His  name  was  James  Strauchane,  and  in 
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the  book  of  Annual  rentari*.  Aberdeen,  compiled  under  the  Mid 
Art.  it  10  found  thai  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth. 
Among  hi»  twelve  debtor*.  wbo*e  name*,  with  the  amount  of  the 
of  each  are  given,  are  several  landed  proprietor*, 

a  Burge**  of  Aberdeen,  a  few  local  fanner*  and  fcmt 
of  the  gospel  while  the  total  amount  outstanding  to  hi* 
credit  i-.  iMK)  metkft. 

At  the  lime  of  the  Reformation  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
ministers,  and  therefore  from  1560  to  1573  most  parishes  were 
served  by  laymen,  who  were  known  as  "reader*."  In  1574, 
Coldstone  had  assigned  to  it  its  first  minister,  in  the  person  of 
James  Reid,  to  whom  wa*  given  at  the  same  time  the  charge  of 
Coull,  Kincardine  O'N'eil.  Banchory-Trinitie  and  Birse.  In 
thi*  very  wide  field  he  was  assisted  by  readers,  but  the  service* 
of  hi*  own  readei  he  paid  for  out  of  his  own  munificent  salary 
of  sax  score  pounds,  being  the  equivalent  of  ten  pounds  sterling. 

The  list  of  Ministers  succeeding  Mr.  Keid  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  is  as  follows : — Rev.  David  Strauton,  who 
continued  to  159?;  Rev.  James  Lesh  continued  till  HUH;  Rev. 
James  Strachan.  already  named  lttOH-1633;  Robert  Forbes,  who 
departed  out  of  this  lite  Jan.  l5?th,  1675;  John  Forbes,  1677  to 
about  1100;  John  Shepherd,  who,  "After  he  spent  his  life  in 
love  to  Ckxl  and  mankind,  died  Mar.  1st,  174K,  aged  74."  James 
Mclnnes,  who  died  10th  Oct..  1777  in  the  u-.'nd  year  of  his 
ministry  and  the  8#th  of  his  age.  Rev.  Robert  Farquharxm. 
from  1777,  to  lt*26.  "Rev.  Andrew  Tawse,  for  seven  years 
Minister  at  Grey- Friar's  Church  of  Aberdeen,  who,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  Ministry  in  this  jarish  and  47th  of  his  age.  while 
conducting  the  solemn  service  of  liod's  House  on  Sunday  15th 
Dec.,  1*33.  was  called  from  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  pastoral 
duties.  an«l  expired  in  presence  of  his  sorrowing  people. '  Rev. 
John  Mel  lardy,  born  Jan.  IT.Vi,  from  1x33  to  1866.  George 
Davidson,  from  iMtiti. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Strachan,  whose  frugal  tendencies 
have  been  already  noted,  little  seems  to  U-  known  of  any  of  the 
eight  ministers  who  proceeded  Rev.  Robert  Farquharson.  What- 
ever their  influence,  in  their  own  times,  may  have  been,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  from  their  labours,  good,  or  had,  was  sown  the 
seed,  the  harvest*  of  which  for  generations  to  come,  will  continue 
to  be  rea|»cd. 

Roi'ps,  SALES  AND  THE  BF.LLMAN. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  |»eople  in  any  particular  a;;e  or  country.  Not  infrequently 
what  is  deemed  by  a  contemporary  historian  worthy  of  record 
happens  to  be  something  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer,  abnormal 
or  out  of  the  usual.  The  same  is  true  in  even  greater  degree  of 
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unwritten  tradition,  which  usually  preserves  what  to  the  first 
narrator,  seemed  out  of  the  common.  Perhaps  the  kind  ot 
evidence  most  worthy  of  credence  comes  from  the  written  medi- 
tations of  some  earnest  soul  whose  ideals  as  to  Christian  life  are 
pure  and  high,  and  who  yet  deplores,  as  he  depicts,  conditions 
actually  existent  around  him.  Such  evidence  comes  from  very 
early  times,  through  St.  Ternan,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in 
the  modern  name  of  a  town  about  17  miles  distant  from  Cold- 
stone,  known  as  "Banchory  Ternan."  That  good  man  records 
that  in  his  time  public  roups,  or  sales,  of  farm  stock  and  other 
merchandise  were  held  at  the  Church  door  on  Sunday  mornings, 
just  before  the  commencement  of  church  service.  That  practice, 
he  observes  might  be  amended.  Before  the  18th  century  dawned, 
that  pious  wish,  so  modestly  expressed,  had  found  fulfilment.  By 
that  time  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  had  indeed  ceased,  but  the 
echoes  came  into  the  new  century  through  the  advertising  of 
such  sales,  and  other  matters  of  a  purely  secular  nature,  which 
still  persisted.  Throughout  the  18th  century  not  only  were  news- 
papers scarce  and  little  seen  by  the  large  majority  of  the  people, 
but  many  there  were  who  could  not  read.  So  it  was  necessary 
that  some  means  of  advertising  should  be  adopted  which  was 
understood  by  all.  Advantage  was  therefore  taken  of  the  weekly 
assemblies  at  church  for  public  worship,  to  whom  the  bell-man 
would  announce  (for  a  fee,  no  doubt)  the  roups,  or  sales,  and 
all  matters  of  public  interest  claiming  attention  during  the 
current  week.  The  echoes  of  one  of  the  last  of  such  announce- 
ments thus  declared  at  the  door  of  the  church  of  Coldstone  has 
come  down  to  modern  times.  It  was  delivered  by  the  ground 
officer  of  the  estate  of  Invercauld,  who,  in  announcing  the  letting 
of  a  number  of  farms  in  that  estate,  finished  up  his  harangue  in 
the  following  words,  which,  and  which  alone,  the  echo  still 
repeats  "Bogstone  and  Mill  o'Bogstone  an'  the  half  pleuch  o' 
Knocksoul,  an'  a'  to  let,  an'  a'  to  let." 

The  lowing  of  the  oxen  is  no  longer  heard,  and  the  bell-man 
no  longer  suggests  thoughts  of  their  presence  to  the  minds  of 
assembled  worshippers,  yet  few  perhaps  of  the  most  devout  will 
say  that  in  the  hour  of  most  solemn  worship  the  ox  does  not  at 
times  obtrude  his  unwelcome  visage  in  the  sacred  tabernacle  of 
mind  and  heart. 

THE  REVEREND  ROBERT  FARQUHARSON  AND  How 
HE  GOT  SETTLED. 

Regarding  Rev.  Robert  Farquharson,  a  whole  chapter 
might  be  written.  In  his  contribution  to  the  Old  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  dated  1793,  to  which  more  extended 
reference  was  made  in  a  previous  chapter,  he  informs  us  that  the 
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of  Logic  Coldslone  U  a  nil  i  [HlmnMC.  the  crown  and 
Invcrcauld  having  the  right  to  present  a  minuter  alternately. 
The  annual  stipend  of  the  ministei  he  says  it  "forty-five  pounds. 
two  shillings  and  one  penny  and  eleven  boll*  of  victual,  thirty- 
two  of  which  were  bear  (barley)  and  two  glebes." 

Added  interest  would  have  been  given  to  his  contribution 
had  he  been  pleaded  to  give  us  his  version  of  the  story  of  hit 
settlement  as  parish  minister.  Such  a  story  would  have  given, 
as  from  the  inside,  a  practical  illustration  of  the  working  of 
patronage  then,  and  for  half  a  century  thereafter,  existing  as  a 
public  scandal  and  cause  of  trouble  to  the  church  of  Scotland. 

That  incident  surely  deserves  a  place  in  this  story.  In  Mr. 
Michie's  "Logic-Cold stone,"  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  much 
information  about  the  parish,  apjnrars  a  quotation  from  "Scott's 
Fasti,"  in  the  following  word*: — "Robert  Farquharson  A.M. 
transl.  from  Kirkmichael,  Abcrnethy  Parish  3rd  Nov.  1779 
(delay  arose  from  a  coni(>etition  regarding  the  patronage  which 
WM  claimed  also  by  the  Crown  and  Charles  Earl  of  Aboyne. 
against  whom  the  Court  of  Session  decided  5th  Feb.  and  17th  of 
the  latter  year"). 

Of  this  competition  or  dispute,  there  was  no  lack  of  evidence 
at  the  time,  and  echoes  of  the  fray,  as  between  the  two  presentees 
Rev.  Robt.  Farquharson  and  Rev.  Thos.  (iordon  had  not  ceased 
to  vibrate  in  the  district  when  we  left  in  1866.  Both  appointees 
believed  apparently  that  possession  availed  not  a  little  in  matters 
ecclesiasical  and  spiritual  as  well  as  in  those  of  civil  law,  and 
each  determined  to  secure  for  himself  prior  entry  into  the  pulpit. 
I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure  under  the  obnoxious 
Act  of  Queen  Anne,  passed  in  1711,  by  which,  in  gross  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  L'nion  between  Kngland  and  Scotland, 
solemnly  entered  into  only  four  years  before,  patronage  was 
forced  by  the  Knglish  majority  u|>on  the  Scottish  church  and 
people.  At  first  it  was  understood  that  the  consent  of  the  presby- 
tery was  necessary  to  make  a  legal  settlement.  Soon  it  became 
evident  that  while  an  unwilling  congregation  and  the  presbytery 
might  debar  an  unwelcome  presentee  from  ecclesiastical  service, 
they  had  no  power  to  withhold  from  him,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of.  the  stipend  attached  to  the  office.  It  was  not  long  however 
until  the  law  courts  determined  that  any  presentee  of  the  church, 
unless  morally  disqualified,  must  l>c  inducted  and  ordained  by  the 
presbytery  into  all  the  duties  and  privileges  of  that  sacred  office. 
Then  it  was  that  trouble  arose.  The  unwillingness  of  the  jwopte 
was  overcome  sometimes  by  military  force.  Indeed  I  have  read 
one  minister's  story  of  his  own  settlement  under  such  extra- 
ordinary circumstances.  The  people  in  his  ca>e  had  nailed  up 
the  church  door  in  the  face  of  the  presbytery  and  a  squad  of 
soldiers.  The  Serjeant  proposed  to  break  down  the  door,  but  the 
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presentee,  afraid  that  the  heritors  might  not  be  pleased  to  be 
called  on  to  make  good  the  repairs,  suggested  entry  by  the 
window.  As  the  presentee  was  thus  effecting  his  entrance  by 
the  window  he  was  met  from  within  by  a  scripture  quotation 
delivered  in  a  stentorian  voice: — "He  that  entereth  not  by  the 
door  into  the  sheepfold  but  climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the 
same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber."  A  member  of  presbytery,  unable 
to  get  near  enough  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  kneeling 
presentee,  reached  his  objective  with  his  cane  accompanying  his 
action  with  the  remark  "timmer  tae  timmer,"  which  was  regarded 
as  anything  but  kind.  The  name  of  the  parish  as  I  remember 
was  "Dalmailing."  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  say  "an 
enemy  hath  done  this,"  but  that  the  author  goes  on  to  show  in 
detail  the  progress  made  from  year  to  year  under  his  ministry. 

In  the  Coldstone  case  the  people  took  no  part.  Probably 
they  were  too  little  alive  at  the  time  to  be  aware  that  a  wrong 
was  being  done.  So  far  the  presbytery  had  taken  no  action,  and 
no  doubt  the  service  was  designed  to  correspond  with  what  in 
more  spiritual  days  had  been  regarded  as  a  trial  service,  affording 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  acceptability  of  the 
presentee.  Most  likely  the  date  for  this  trial  sermon  had  been 
fixed  by  the  presbytery.  Both  presentees,  at  any  rate,  were  on 
hand  the  same  day.  First  came  Mr.  Gordon's  four  sturdy  men 
who  posted  themselves  to  guard  the  door.  It  was  a  vain  pre- 
caution. When  Farquharson  came,  "he  rode  all  unarmed  and 
he  rode  all  alone,"  but  hastily  dismounting,  whip  in  hand,  and 
wearing  the  garb  of  Old  Gaul,  he  brushed  aside  the  quaternian 
guard,  and  thus  attired,  and  before  the  astonished  guard  had 
realized  the  situation,  marched  straight  into  the  pulpit  and 
preached  his  first  sermon  unopposed. 

I  heard  the  story  from  many  sources  but  none  of  my  in- 
formants ever  mentioned  any  delay  in  assuming  his  pastoral 
duties,  or  any  legal  process  necessary  to  render  his  incumbency 
valid.  No  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  report  quoted 
by  Mr.  Michie  which  would  seem  to  imply  a  vacancy  of  two 
years  ending  in  a  legal  settlement.  Most  likely  he  had  held  the 
position  undisturbed,  by  virtue  of  possession,  without  induction 
by  the  presbytery,  pending  the  decision  of  the  civil  courts,  of 
which  in  Scotland  the  highest  is  The  Court  of  Session  whose 
decisions  stand,  subject  only  to  review  by  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
appeal.  At  that  time,  not  only  were  questions  regarding  the 
settlement  of  ministers  in  the  national  church  subject  to  review 
by  the  civil  courts,  but  reference  was  had  to  them,  and  decisions 
by  them  rendered  regarding  the  discipline  of  the  church  itself. 
There  were  cases  in  which  ministers,  who  had  been  found  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  guilty  of  gross  immorality,  and  therefore 
deprived  of  their  status  as  ministers,  and  of  their  official  position 
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with  KH  emolument*,  who  yet,  on  appeal  to  the  Civil  Courts,  had 
•i  !••••., .:c,l  iu  their  former  position  and  incumbency  and 
emolument *.  The  petition  was  indeed  intolerable,  and  became 
the  incasion  of  several  secessions  from  the  Established  Church, 
and  was  uh.it  ultimately  led  to  the  great  Disruption  in  Ift43. 

Mr.  Farquharson  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  clan  who 
owned  a  small  estate  known  as  Alergue,"  if  not  himself  the 
tier  of  that  property.  There  was  no  blood- relationship  between 
him  and  our  branch  of  the  family  so  far  as  I  know,  but  it  to 
happened  that  my  grandfather's  farm,  and  the  manse  with  the 
glebe- farm  were  Mdc  by  Mile,  with  only  the  public  road  between 
them,  and  relations  between  the  two  families  were  close  and 

cdingly  cordial. 

For  some  reason  Mr.  Farquharson  had  been  made  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  a  distinction  pro! ably  accorded  him  out  of  respect 
to  his  connection  with  the  Alegrue  family  and  estate,  not  less 
than  for  his  fitness  in  other  resi>ects.  Altogether  he  was  a  man 
under  authority,  and  not  slow  to  put  all  his  powers  in  active 
exercise  when  occasion  seemed  to  demand  it.  He  was  referred 
to  by  his  people  as  'prophet,  priest  and  king.' 

One  of  his  rejxmcd  sayings,  surviving  through  the  inter- 
vening century,  gives  some  indication  of  his  character,  "I 
remember  a  good  turn  seven  years,  but  an  ill  turn,  I  remember 
fourteen."  Another,  to  the  same  effect  which  I  had  from  an  old 
lady  who  knew  him  well,  was  "I'm  a  good  friend  but  a  damnable 
enemy." 

"\VE  DAUBNA  BREW  A  PECK  o'  MALT." 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  common 
drink  of  the  people  of  Scotland  was  ale,  which  was  brewed  in 
every  farm  house,  and  under  the  name  of  "twopenny,"  publicly 
sold  at  the  price  of  twoj>encc  a  Scotch  pint  (which,  I  believe, 
was  much  larger  than  the  Mngli«h  pint).  It  was  made  from 
malt,  but  was  not  usually  of  alcoholic  strength  sufficient  to 
produce  intoxication. 

In  l?2.r>  there  was  passed  an  Act  imposing  on  each  bushel 
of  malt  a  tax  of  sixpence.  Of  course  the  purpose  of  the  Act  was 
merely  the  raising  of  revenue,  which  of  necessity  must  ever  be  a 
burden  u|>on  the  public.  At  tir-t  sight  the  choice  of  malt  as  a 
subject  for  excise  purjwses  would  seem  quite  unobjectionable. 
Malt  was  in  no  sense  a  necessity,  and  a  decrease  of  its  consump- 
tion in  the  form  of  ale  in  the  several  households  of  the  nation 
could  hardly  of  itself  l»e  regarded  as  hardship  or  injury  to  the 
health,  morals  or  prosperity  of  the  |>eoj»lc  of  Scotland.  And  yet, 
innocent  as  the  Act  seemed,  it  is  >aid  to  have  been  the  cause 
indirectly  of  the  flood  of  drunkenness  ami  inebriety  that  for 
generations  was  to  be  the  curse  of  Scotland.  When  the  large 
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quantity  of  malt  required  for  each  family  is  considered,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  new  tax  was  found  to  be  a  burden  too  heavy 
to  bear,  unless  the  people  were  prepared  to  content  themselves 
with  a  much  less  copious  use  of  their  favourite  beverage.  The 
new  tax,  in  a  country  so  poor  as  Scotland  then  was,  so  raised 
the  price  that  the  use  of  ale  in  any  considerable  quantity,  among 
the  common  people  at  least,  became  an  impossibility.  It  was 
therefore  deemed  necessary  to  find  a  substitute  at  less  expense, 
and  this  was  not  far  to  seek.  Though  then  almost  unknown  in 
the  Lowlands,  whiskey  from  an  early  period  had  been  manu- 
factured and  used  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  stills  were 
there  already  in  all  the  glens  prepared  to  evade  the  tax,  and  pour 
forth  streams  of  so  called  "Aqua  Vitae"  upon  the  thirsty  land,  at 
reasonable  price.  The  new  beverage  seemed  to  meet  abundantly 
the  craving  for  alcohol,  whether  created  by  the  old  "twopenny" 
variety  or  not,  but  the  satisfaction  was  only  seeming,  for  the 
name  "Aqua  Vitae,"  as  applied  to  it  was  soon  found  to  be  a 
misnomer.  True  of  it,  with  terrible  emphasis,  was  the  saying 
of  Our  Lord,  "He  that  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again." 
More  vain  are  its  promises  than  those  of  the  briny  deep  under  a 
tropical  sun  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  sailor  perishing  on  its  bosom 
for  want  of  but  a  cup  of  water  fresh  and  pure,  distilled  from  the 
clouds  of  heaven. 

The  supply  of  the  new  beverage  was  abundant.  Not  only 
was  it  carried  from  the  highlands,  but  fleets  of  vessels  began  to 
smuggle  into  the  country  ardent  spirits  from  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  With  Highland  producers  and  foreign  smugglers,  the 
whole  of  Scotland  was  in  sympathy.  They  regarded  all  attempts 
to  control  or  suppress  the  traffic  as  an  English  invasion  of  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  and  consequently  few  seizures  seem  to 
have  been  effected.  The  spirit  of  the  time  is  reflected  in  the  old 
Jacobite  song,  already  quoted  in  another  connection : — 

"We  daurna  brew  a  peck  o'  maut 
But  Geordte,  he  maun  fin'  a  faut, 
And  tae  oor  kale  we  scarce  get  saut 
For  want  o'  Royal  Charlie." 

On  his  advent  in  1777  Mr.  Farquharson  found  the  illicit 
manufacture  of  whiskey  almost  universal  in  Coldstone.  My 
impression  from  what  1  have  heard  is  that  a  thorough  search 
would  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  almost  ever)'  farmer  in  his 
parish,  had  on  his  farm  or  in  some  secret  place  in  the  hills  an 
illicit  still  in  which  he  was  either  directly  or  indirectly  interested. 
Agricultural  methods  were  exceedingly  primitive,  laborious  and 
unremunerative,  and  the  intelligence  that  was  yet  to  visualize  the 
possibilities  of  soil  and  climate  and  to  devise  and  adopt  means 
and  methods  for  their  enlightened  exploitation  had  not  yet  been 
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awakened.  The  barbaric  instincts  of  a  ruder  period,  under  which 
the  hand  of  power  or  of  cunning  had  been  wont  to  appropriate, 
wit  hunt  pretence  of  remuneration,  the  hard-earned  fruits  of  a 
neighbour's  industry,  had  happily  passed.  But  not  yet  had  come 
the  realization  that  participation  in  a  traffic  that  in  no  case  is 
of  real  value  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  adds  nothing  to  his 
comfort,  health,  wealth,  happiness  or  well-being,  or  to  that  of 

imily.  but  on  the  contrary  tends  ever  to  debase  and  destroy 
what  is  noblcM  and  best  in  himself,  and  to  rob  his  family  of  the 

>  of  subsistence,  was  and  must  ever  be,  in  its  very  nature 
and  essence,  a  sin  scarcely  less  heinous,  and  in  its  effects  on 
society  little  less  destructive  and  disastrous,  than  were  the  sword 
and  dagger  of  the  semi-savages  of  a  former  generation. 

In  Mr.  Farquharson's  day,  the  terrible  evil  of  strong  drink 
was  not  realized,  and  on  the  part  of  the  people  there  was  no 
consciousness  of  wrong-doing  when  they  took  part  in  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Unchecked,  therefore, 
by  moral  considerations  or  consciousness  of  wrong-doing  it  is 
little  wonder  that  the  jiovcrty-stricken  community  should  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  now  as  it  seemed,  provi- 
dentally  afforded  them,  for  a  more  remunerative  disposal  of  the 
produce  of  their  farms.  It  is  true  that  the  partial  abandonment 
of  ale  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  whiskey  as  the  national 
beverage  had  not  the  effect  immediately  of  advancing  the  price 
of  the  latter.  An  increased  demand  for  the  produce  of  their 
stills  was,  however,  immediate,  and  most  of  the  farmers  were 
therefore  directly  engaged  in  that  industry.  If  there  were  any 
not  so  engaged  there  were  none  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  traffic,  inasmuch  as  the  many  stills 
in  operation  made  an  insatiable  demand  for  barley,  which  natur- 
ally rose  to  prices  otherwise  unattainable.  In  itself,  the  traffic 
was  highly  demoralizing.  The  very  fact  that  it  could  not  be 
oj>enly  prosecuted,  but  must  needs  be  carried  on  stealthily  and 
in  secret,  while  outwardly  a  pretended  compliance  with  the  law 
had  to  be  maintained,  could  not  tail  to  be  destructive  of  all  that 
was  true  and  honourable  in  the  character  of  the  offenders. 
Indeed,  so  sternly  does  Nature,  and  that  means  Nature's  God, 
demand  obedience  to  her  royal  law  of  truth  and  honour,  that  the 
stamp  of  her  approval  is  withdrawn  from  the  brow  of  the 
offender  who,  under  whatever  temptation,  persistently  continues 
the  pretence  of  being  other  than  what  he  knows  himself  to  be. 

There  were  other  aspects  of  the  traffic  not  less  deplorable. 
The  business,  necessarily  secret,  was  not  always  safe  in  daylight, 
and  was  therefore  carried  on  largely  at  night.  Around  the  still 
met  young  men,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  young  women  tcx>.  In 
such  an  atmosphere,  the  conversation  and  conduct,  uncontrolled 
by  any  recognized  authority,  can  be  imagined.  Idle  and  drunken 
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habits  were  contracted  by  some,  a  disregard  of  human  law  was 
fostered  in  all,  and  other  immoralities  indulged  in,  in  the  dark- 
ness, soon  became  manifest  in  the  light. 

THE  MINISTER  ON  THE  BENCH. 

Violators  of  the  law  were  tried  by  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and 
Mr.  Farquharson  the  new  minister,  was  seemingly  always  one  of 
the  two  locally  employed  for  that  purpose.  His  sympathy  was 
invariably  with  the  accused,  and  any  poor  person  could  always 
depend  on  him  for  the  most  lenient  treatment  possible  under  the 
law.  One  poor  woman  to  whom  the  payment  of  the  usual  fine  of 
six-pence  was  no  light  matter,  was  frequently  before  the  Court. 
For  her,  her  minister  had  special  sympathy  which  he  habitually 
manifested  by  himself  paying  her  fine.  In  dismissing  her  he 
was  accustomed  to  say,  "My  good  woman,  here's  your  sixpence, 
go  away  home."  The  time  came,  however,  when  the  fine  was 
raised  to  twenty  pounds  sterling,  and  once  again  this  "good 
woman"  was  at  the  bar  of  Justice.  As  the  case  opened,  Mr. 
Farquharson's  colleague  on  the  bench  said  sarcastically  "Let  off 
your  wifie  for  a  sixpence,  today,  Mr.  Farquharson,  if  you  dare." 
Mr.  Farquharson  scored  with  the  reply  "It's  the  first  request  that 
you  have  made  and  it  shall  be  granted."  Then,  turning  to  the 
culprit  he  dismissed  her  with  the  usual  formula,  plus  the  usual 
sixpence  but  with  the  warning  never  to  try  the  like  again. 

In  Mr.  Farquharson's  day,  and  probably  still,  most  of  the 
people  in  the  parish  depended  for  fuel  almost  exclusively,  on  turf 
and  peat  from  the  hill.  The  turf  was  cut  with  what  was  known 
locally  as  a  "flachter"  spade,  in  thin  flat  slices,  perhaps  about 
10  x  15  and  about  3  inches  thick.  The  non-English  name  of  this 
"spade"  indicates  its  early  origin,  and  therefore  some  description 
of  its  construction  and  use  may  be  of  interest.  In  cutting  turf, 
the  terrain  was  usually  lined  and  rutted  or  cut  perpendicularly 
to  a  depth  equal  to  the  required  thickness  of  the  turf  by  an 
ordinary  spade  into  rectangular  sections  corresponding  with  the 
superficial  dimensions  of  the  turf,  the  cutting  of  the  under  part 
of  the  several  turfs  being  left  to  be  performed  by  the  use  of  the 
flachter  spade,  which  therefore  required  considerable  force.  Its 
cutting  part  was  about  the  width  of  the  turf,  its  handle  long, 
with  a  cross  piece  about  two  feet  or  more  in  length  attached  to 
its  upper  end.  In  operation,  the  cross  piece  was  not  only  con- 
venient for  the  use  of  both  hands  but  also  for  the  application 
of  the  superior  strength  of  the  thighs  in  urging  forward  the 
cutting  edge  as  it  disengaged  the  turfs  successively  from  the 
subsoil,  and  also  made  easy  the  work  of  tilting  them  out  of  the 
way  as  each  succeeding  turf  was  negotiated. 

Peats  were  dug  from  banks  composed  entirely  of  decom- 
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pOMd  vegetation,  with  a  depth  in  various  localities  from  two  or 
feet  in  tome,  to  five  or  MX  feet,  or  in  a  few  places  Midi 

l  he  R«»ar  Moss"  on  the  shoulder  of  Byron'*  Culblcan.  to  a 
depth  said  to  lie  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  Where  drainage  by 
ation  was  practicable,  as  it  always  was  in  the  hill,  opera- 
tions were  commenced  at  the  lowest  twirt  of  the  bank  where  the 
depth  of  the  (teat  soil  would  jterhaps  be  Httle  more  than  sufficient 
for  turf.  The  combustible  material  was  taken  out  and  economi- 
cally converted  into  fuel  in  its  appropriate  form  until  a  bank 
sufficiently  deep  for  peat  production  was  reached.  The  peat  was 
cut  horizontally  the  face  of  the  bank  in  front  of  the  operator 
being  perpendicular.  The  spade  was  perhaps  about  five  inches 
in  width,  with  a  wing,  or  tusk  as  it  was  called,  on  the  right-hand 
side,  projecting  peqiendicularly  from  the  cutting  edge,  giving  the 
tool  the  effect  of  a  square  chisel,  the  main  part  in  operation 
cutting  the  under,  and  the  tusk  the  right  hand  side,  of  the  peat. 
Proceeding  from  left  to  right  along  the  front  of  the  bank,  one 
motion  thus  made  a  complete  j»eat.  In  appearance  and  con- 
sistency it  was  not  unlike  a  bar  of  soap,  though  in  colour  a  dark 
brown.  At  its  far  end  it  was  broken  from  the  bank,  and  the 
first  operation  was  complete.  The  peats  so  dug  were  delivered 
from  the  spade  to  a  wheel -barrow  specially  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  two  or  more  of  which,  operated  by  at  least  one  extra 
worker,  were  successively  wheeled  off  as  filled,  and  their  con- 
tents, gently  dumped  on  the  ground.  In  this  condition  the  peats 
were  allowed  to  lie  till  partially  dried  and  fit  for  handling  with- 
out breakage,  when  they  were  separatetl  into  little  piles  and  up- 
ended somewhat  like  grain  stocks,  to  be  thoroughly  dried. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
hill  a  great  growth  of  heather  which  unless  burned  off,  retards 
the  drying  pn>cess  greatly,  and  in  wet  seasons  might  render  it 
impossible.  For  the  purjiose  of  preparing  "blair,"  (as  heather- 
cleared  ground  was  called)  for  drying  fuel,  it  was  allowable  to 
burn  the  heather  over  a  limited  area  actually  necessary  therefor 
in  fall  or  winter,  but  such  burning  in  spring  or  summer,  while 
the  game  birds  would  l>e  nesting,  was  absolutely  forbidden,  and 
was  properly,  punishable  by  law. 

One  year.  Mr.  Fanjuharson's  hands  had  neglected  to  make 
the  necessary  preparation  in  proper  time,  and  deemed  it 
necessary,  therefore,  to  do  the  burning  out  of  the  proper  season, 
for  which,  of  course,  there  wa<  no  justification.  Possibly  the 
fire  had  spread  beyond  reasonable  hounds.  At  any  rate  the  eagle 
eye  of  Mr.  Roy  the  estate  "factor"  was  upon  the  offender,  in 
rage  and  with  all  sorts  of  threatening.  Hut  he  reckoned  without 
his  host.  Mr.  Farquhanon  coolly  told  him  that  he  might  do  his 
worst.  "You  can  fine  me."  he  «aid.  "half  a  crown  under  law 
for  the  offence,  and  if  you  want  that  amount,  here  it  is  (pre- 
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senting  the  coin),  but  remember,  if  you  take  it,  I  shall  see 
whether  I  can  get  as  many  men  between  Dee  and  Don  as  will, 
for  love  or  money,  make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  burn  blair 
for  my  peats  out  of  season  next  year."  For  once  the  mighty 
factor  had  met  his  match.  His  reply  was,  "For  heaven's  sake, 
say  no  more  about  it." 

KINDLY  NEIGHBOURS. 

Mr.  Farquharson  had  several  of  a  family,  one  of  whom 
became  a  medical  doctor,  and  another  a  minister.  What  became 
of  them  I  do  not  know,  further  than  that  the  latter  obtained  a 
church  through  the  patronage  system  then  existing.  Besides  his 
sons  of  whom  he  had,  at  least  three,  he  had  daughters,  one  of 
whom  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Black.  Mrs.  Black,  when  a  young 
girl  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  kind  to  my  father  when  a 
little  motherless  boy.  With  great  glee,  he  used  to  tell  us  a  story 
in  illustration  of  her  kindness.  He  and  his  two  sisters  Jane  and 
Margaret  had  made  a  visit  to  a  wooded  knoll  near  the  manse, 
in  search  of  babies,  who,  as  they  had  been  led  by  some  one  to 
believe,  were  to  be  found  in  hollow  tree  stumps.  By  accident, 
he  had  stubbed  his  toe  and  determined  to  return  home,  leaving 
the  others  to  pursue  alone  their  hopeful  but  fruitless  search.  As 
he  approached  the  Manse,  he  observed  for  the  first  time  that  his 
toe  was  bleeding.  It  had  been  giving  him  no  pain  or  incon- 
venience, but  the  blood  suggested  the  thought  that  its  wounded 
condition  might  be  the  means  of  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Manse,  which  in  his  childish  troubles  he  had  never 
known  to  fail.  Accordingly  he  began  to  cry  as  if  something  was 
seriously  wrong.  The  future  Mrs.  Black  heard  the  pitiful  wail 
and  hurried  to  his  aid.  Greeting  him  with  the  question  "What's 
the  matter  Charlie?"  she  got  the  reply,  "My  tae's  rinnin  oot." 
With  words  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  supplemented  by  some- 
thing good  to  eat,  she  was  able  soon  to  dispel  from  his  face  the 
gloom  and  disappointment  of  the  morning,  and  the  little  fugitive 
from  the  field  of  scientific  research  went  home  rejoicing  and 
triumphant. 

My  father  never  forgot  his  old  friend,  and  as  long  as  he 
stayed  in  Scotland,  faithfully  made  her  a  call  on  his  every  visit 
to  the  city.  Once,  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  visit  to 
Aberdeen,  my  brother  James  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying him  and  of  being  received  most  kindly  by  the  stately  old 
lady  of  whom  we  had  heard  so  much.  She  was  still  alive  in 
1873,  when  I  returned  on  a  visit.  Then,  in  obedience  to  my 
father's  instructions,  I  called  at  her  residence,  accompanied  by 
Grandfather  Stewart,  but  she  was  from  home  and  I  failed  to  see 
her.  Though  then  a  woman  of  eighty  or  more,  she  took  the 
trouble  to  walk  through  the  city,  over  a  mile  to  see  me.  Un- 
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fortunately,  that  dav  myself  and  mv   future  wife  were  both 

absent,  but  the  left  for  us  her  counsel.  "Tell  the  young  folk*  to 

laich"  (low).    It  was  counsel  kindly,  timely  and  wi»e.  and 

which  I  hesitate  not  to  pass  on  to  those  who  may  come  after  me. 

RCMCMBEB  THE   SABBATH. 

In  Mr.  Farquharson's  day,  spiritual  life  in  Sfftlliml  gener- 
ally, and  in  Aberdeenshire  perhaps  more  j»articularly,  had  sunk 
to  a  very  low  ebb.  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  expect  either 
minister  or  |>eoplc  to  measure  up  to  the  standards  of  a  less 
worldly  age.  The  Sabbath,  however,  so  far  as  abstinence  from 
labour  and  due  attendance  at  the  services  and  ordinances  of  the 
church  were  concerned,  was.  I  believe,  generally  well  observed. 
Most  of  the  parishioners  were  therefore  surprised  to  discover 
by  and  bye  that  even  in  a  matter  so  central  in  their  religious 
consciousness  as  was  the  Sabbath,  their  minister  had  ideas  of  his 
own. 

It  was  a  harvest  season  of  a  kind  not  uncommon  in  Scotland, 
in  which  the  securing  of  the  ripened  grain  was  attended  by 
special  difficulty  by  reason  of  inclement  weather.  The  oats  had 
been  cut  and  stood  in  the  stook  soaked  with  rain  which  poured 
down  with  little  intermission  day  after  day  for  many  days  at  a 
time,  threatening  the  irretrievable  ruin  of  the  whole  crop.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  week  in  question,  a  pause  occurred  in  the 
seemingly  interminable  down-|>our.  and  busy  hands  occupied  the 
favouring  light  hours  in  spreading  out  the  sheaves  in  the  morning, 
and  rebinding  and  reshocking  them  at  night.  Sunday  dawned 
bright  and  sunny,  and  the  smiling  orb  seemed  to  invite  to  co- 
operation in  his  beneficent  work  the  many  willing  hands  whim 
the  sanctity  of  the  day  and  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  as  well 
as  a  personal  sense  of  duty,  restrained  from  labour.  Perhaps  the 
thoughts  of  many  of  the  parishioners  were  elsewhere  that  beauti- 
ful Sunday  morning,  but  their  physical  selves,  as  in  duty  bound, 
under  highest  obligation,  were  found  in  their  pews  at  church. 
Promptly  on  time  the  minister  took  his  place,  and  immediately 
called  his  hearers'  attention  to  what,  in  his  view,  was  the  duty 
of  the  hour.  Providence,  he  said,  had  at  last  bestowed  an  oppor- 
tunity for  securing  their  crops,  and  it  was  their  plain  duty  to  see 
that  the  opportunity  so  bestowed  should  not  be  neglected.  He 
therefore  would  pronounce  the  l>cnediction,  and  allow  them  to 
go  home  to  their  waiting  fields.  The  congregation  was  dismissed 
accordingly,  some  eagerly,  some  with  compunction,  to  accept  their 
minister's  advice,  and  some  to  rest  the  sabbath  day  according  to 
the  commandment. 

My  father  was  a  little  hoy.  ,-»nd  as  soon  a*  he  got  home  the 
day  looking  somewhat  like  an  ordinary  day  he  tiegan  to  whistle. 
His  father  reproved  him,  telling  him  that  the  minister's  advice 
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did  not  make  it  right  to  break  the  Sabbath  law.  I  suppose  that 
the  tune  which  my  father  had  started  had  been  a  secular  one, 
for  never  till  I  came  to  Canada,  had  I  heard  that  whistling  on 
Sunday  was,  per  se,  considered  in  Scotland  to  be  wrong.  I  had, 
however,  heard  the  name  "Whistling  Sunday"  applied  to  "fast 
days,"  either  ecclesiastical  or  legal,  but  had  never  imagined  that 
the  prohibition  applied  to  other  than  secular  tunes.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  my  father,  I  am  sure,  whistled  more  on  Sunday  than  on  any 
other  day  of  the  week,  though  the  tune  was  always  appropriate 
to,  or  associated  with  a  psalm  or  hymn. 

On  the  Sunday  in  question,  the  wisdom  of  the  minister's 
advice  was  not  justified  by  results.  Monday  was  bright  and  fair, 
and  the  work  of  securing  the  crops  went  merrily  on.  Those  who 
refrained  from  labour  the  previous  day,  succeeded  in  securing 
their  crops  in  prime  condition,  while  many  who  yielded  to  the 
minister's  law  of  necessity,  were  compelled  to  turn  over  their 
heated  stacks,  or,  worse  still,  to  haul  their  stuff  out  again  to  the 
field  to  dry. 

In  Mr.  Farquharson's  congregation  was  a  man  whose  chief 
distinction  was  bheer  laziness.  For  him,  his  minister  had  for 
admonition,  by  way  of  a  goad: — "Saunners,  it  would  be  a  het 
(hot)  day  that  would  gaur  you  prick."  His  reference  was  to  the 
behaviour  of  cattle  in  Scotland,  under  the  cruel  attacks,  on  a 
very  hot  day,  of  a  biting  insect  or  fly  known  as  the  "Gleg."  It 
gave  no  trouble  except  on  hot,  sunny  days,  but  when  such 
occurred,  as  they  sometimes  did,  these  pests  would  become  so 
irritating  that  the  poor  beasts  would  become  frantic,  and  in  sheer 
agony,  with  tails  in  air,  would  madly  rush,  at  their  hardest, 
through  the  field  regardless  of  direction  or  of  consequence.  How- 
ever derived,  the  word  used  to  describe  this  conduct  was 
"Pricking." 

Solomon-like  Mr.  Farquharson  had  one  day  been  observing 
the  garden  or  field  of  this  or  another  sluggard  of  the  same  name, 
which  he  found  full  of  rammacks,  a  kind  of  grass  in  habit  or 
character  not  unlike  Canadian  couch-grass.  Unlike  its  Canadian 
fellow-troubler,  however,  it  consisted,  under  ground  of  a  mass 
of  knotty  roots,  each  knot  being  about  the  size  of  a  bean.  This 
weed  was  exceedingly  hard  to  exterminate  or  control  as  each 
knot  left  in  the  ground  became  the  root  of  a  new  plant,  and  not 
only  that,  but,  unless  burned  or  taken  off  the  field,  it  could  not 
be  killed.  Such  a  process  was  too  laborious  for  poor  Saunners, 
and  the  Minister,  to  him  administered  this  bit  of  sarcasm, 
"Saunners,  the  mole  will  never  trouble  your  field.  She  would  be 
hanged  by  rammocks." 

Any  estimate  of  Mr.  Farquharson's  character  as  a  man  or  a 
minister,  in  order  to  be  fair,  must  take  into  account  not  only  the 
uncultured  condition  of  his  people,  but  also  the  spiritual  deadness 
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of  tm  time  through  the  country  generally,  and  firhtfl  more 
.illy  in  Abcidcemhire.  That  county  is  Mia  to  have  had 
the  misfortune  of  Iteing  shepherded  during  the  Covcnantmf 
period  by  ministers,  many  of  whom  were  to  void  of  character 
or  conviction  as  to  be  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  all  the 
chaafci  of  Government  policy  of  persecution  or  favour,  from 
prc*byteriani«m  to  prelacy  and  back  again,  without  qualm  of 
conscience,  interruption  of  pastorate,  or  failure  of  stipend.  Out 
of  material  so  accommodating,  no  stand  for  truth  ami  righteous 
ness  is  made,  or  crown  of  martyrdom  attained.  Here,  I  think, 
mu-t  l»e  the  reason  that,  in  Western  Aberdeemhire,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  part  of  the  soil  became  enriched  with  a  martyr's  blood, 
or  can  boast  the  proud  honour  of  a  martyr's  grave. 

Here,  not  without  regret,  we  part  with  a  character,  in  many 
respects  kind  and  loveablc,  whose  hand  sprinkled  the  water  of 
baptism  un  the  heads  of  all  my  grandfather's  household,  and 
over  the  prostrate  form*  of  most  of  them,  so  early  gathered  to 
their  fathers,  spoke  to  sorrowing  survivors  of  Him  who  is  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life. 

THE  MINISTER  OF  MY  OWN  DAY. 

On  the  decease  of  Mr.  Farquharson  in  1H26,  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  Kev.  Andrew  Tawse,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
culture  and  refinement,  though  little  seems  to  have  been  locally 
prserved  of  his  memory,  l>eyond  that  obtainable  from  his  tomb- 
stone already  quoted.  My  Mother  was  present  in  the  church  on 
that  memorable  fifteenth  day  of  December  1833  when  he  suddenly 
expired  in  the  pulpit  while  preaching,  and  was  much  impressed, 
as  all  present  mu-t  ha\c  been,  by  the  occurrence. 

Hi*  successor,  Rev.  John  Me  Hardy  whom  I  well  remember 
was  a  quiet  man  of  simple,  unassuming  habits.  Of  the  type, 
known  in  his  dav.  as  "Moderate,"  he  was  little  calculated  to 
arouse  religious  fervour  in  his  parish  or  to  introduce  any  new 
effort  or  method  for  the  moral  or  intellectual  betterment  of  his 
people.  He  was  a  bachelor  and  <eldom  left  his  home.  From  my 
father's  door,  we  could  see  his  familiar  figure  busied  with  pitch- 
fork and  wheel-barrow,  maintaining  his  manure  pile  in  perfect 
order  or  with  appropriate  tool,  attending  to  the  docks  and 
thistles  that,  in  spite  of  his  vigilance  from  year  to  year  found 
place  on  his  fann.  He  was  in  his  undemonst rativc  way  a  kind 
neighbour,  and  to  us  as  children  showed  many  little  kindnesses, 
such  as  treating  us  to  fruit  from  his  splendid  garden.  To  him, 
indeed,  my  mother  used  to  say  that  I  owe  my  survival  from  the 
days  of  infancy.  When  about  two  years  old.  I  had  bevoine  the 
victim  of  some  childish  disorder  for  which  the  doctor  had  pre- 
scribed leeches,  then  a  favourite  remedy  with  the  medical 
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fraternity.  Either  these  had  been  too  voracious,  or  the  blood- 
flow  had  persisted  after  their  removal,  and  I  had,  for  once  in  my 
life,  fainted.  My  poor  mother  was  all  alone,  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold having  all  gone  to  see  the  Queen,  who  that  day  was  to  pass 
at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  on  her  way  for  the  first  time  to 
her  Castle  at  Balmoral.  A  niece  of  Mr.  McHardy's  then  residing 
at  the  Manse,  Annie  Dawson,  who  had  volunteered  to  stay  at 
home  and  see  that  mother  and  her  charge  should  have  proper 
attention,  happened  just  then  to  call.  Taking  in  the  situation  at 
a  glance,  she  hurried  back  to  her  uncle,  who  in  a  few  minutes 
was  on  the  scene  with  a  handful  of  cob-webs  gathered  from  his 
stable.  With  his  assistance  animation  was  soon  restored,  and  to 
his  kindly  ministry  on  that  occasion,  my  mother  at  least  attri- 
buted my  survival.  His  kindness  and  ready  attention  was  all  the 
more  appreciated  for  the  reason  that  my  parents  had  ceased  since 
the  Disruption,  five  years  before,  to  be  members  of  his  church. 

In  the  parish,  prior  to  1843,  vital  religion  seeemd  to  have 
almost  died  out.  Religious  ordinances,  it  is  true,  in  form,  at 
least,  had  all  along  been  maintained,  so  far  as  one  weekly  Sunday 
service  and  the  annual  observance  of  the  Communion  were  con- 
cerned, and  no  doubt  many  devout  souls  had  continued  to  be  fed 
and  nourished,  even  by  such  services  as  were  maintained,  but 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  Sunday  School,  nor  was  afternoon 
or  evening  service  ever  thought  of.  So  far  as  I  know,  a  lamp 
or  night  light  of  any  description  had  never  been  lighted  for  a 
religious  service  of  any  kind.  The  only  thing  that  was  done  by  the 
minister,  other  than  what  has  been  stated  or  implied  above,  was 
an  annual  round  of  catechising  in  selected  homes  of  his 
parishioners,  to  one  or  other  of  which  all  church  members  and 
their  households  were  invited  and  expected  to  come.  He  also 
visited,  with  more  or  less  diligence  the  sick,  and  of  course, 
conducted  all  funerals. 

This  community  was  free  from  the  abuses  and  excesses  that 
accompanied  and  characterized  the  huge  assemblies  wont  to  meet 
in  the  several  parishes  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  as  they  succes- 
sively celebrated  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper,  but  the  sacred 
enthusiasm  which,  with  all  their  faults  underlay  these  gatherings, 
found  no  expression  in  Coldstone.  Every  Communicant,  which 
meant  practically  all  in  the  parish  come  to  years  of  discretion 
and  physically  fit,  it  is  true  embraced  eagerly  every  opportunity 
of  observance,  but  in  the  case  of  many  the  solemn  rite  had 
manifestly  become  a  mere  matter  of  form. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


THE  DISRUPTION. 

DURING  Mr.  McHardy's  incumbancy  the  Disruption  of 
The  Church  of  Scotland  took  place,  but  in  the  great 
"ten  years  conflict"  by  which  it  was  preceded,  I  under- 
stand he  took  no  active  part.  Perhaps  he  had  no  anxiety  to 
explore  too  thoroughly  the  merits  of  a  question,  which  if  pondered 
and  properly  understood  might  lead  to  a  decision  involving  conse- 
quences far-reaching  and  unpleasant.  However,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  judge.  Rev.  Dr.  Norman  McLeod  stuck  to  the  old  Kirk  as  in 
duty  boumt  after  giving  his  solemn  protest  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  state  upon  the  purely  spiritual  realm  of  Church 
politv  and  discipline.  His  justification  of  his  action  was  his  belief 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  support  the  Church  and  there- 
fore it  was  his  duty  to  stay  by  the  Church,  but  protesting  still, 
until  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  so  wantonly  curtailed,  should  be 
restored.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  required  more 
heroism,  from  his  stand-point  to  stay  behind  than  to  leave  the 
church  along  with  those  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been 
associated  in  defence  of  the  Church's  liberties. 

Needless  to  say,  his  non-intrusion  brethren  ascribed  to  him 
motives  less  altruistic  and  less  honourable.  An  echo  of  their 
attitude  was  heard  through  the  press,  years  afterwards,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Doctor's  famous  speech  on  the  Sabbath,  in  a 
poetic  effusion  known  as  "Norman's  Blast,"  a  verse  of  which  ran 
as  follows, 

"Ye   jouket   randliih  ami  hit  »qua<l 
"Wi*    MI;  j.lc    quirk 
"Protected  weel  but  kept  your  baud 
-CV  State  and  Kirk 

Though  Mr.  McHardy  refrained  from  participation  in  the 
conflict  by  supporting  the  one  side  or  the  other  he  seems  to  have 
done  his  best  to  restrain  from  excess  of  zeal  such  of  his 
parishioners  as  seemed  disposed  to  interfere  improperly  with 
those  who  favoured  the  dissenting  party.  Mr.  Beattie.  the 
parish  school -master.  I  have  heard  had  purchased  a  number  of 
tooting  horns  to  put  in  the  hands  of  some  of  his  pupils  for  the 
purpose  of  disturbing  meetings  being  held  in  barns  to  expound 
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the  principles  of  the  non-intrusion  party,  and  was  deterred  from 
this  purpose  only  by  the  influence  and  veto  of  his  minister. 
Equally  to  his  credit  is  the  report  of  an  elderly  woman  of  his 
flock  who  told  me  that  she  had  heard  him  say  in  the  words  of 
Gamaliel,  "Let  them  alone  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of 
men,  it  will  come  to  nought." 

"The  Disruption"  was  a  serious  and  testing  time  in  many 
homes.  The  whole  community  was  intensely  loyal  to  the  Church 
of  their  fathers  which  they  had  ever  known  as  The  Church  of 
Scotland,  whose  were  the  fathers,  the  heroes  of  the  Reformation 
and  the  Covenant  and  on  whose  banners  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  martyrs  who  had  sealed  their  testimony  with  their 
blood.  They  could  not  think  but  with  sadness  of  cutting  them- 
selves off  from  association  with  a  Church  so  venerable,  and  with 
a  history  so  noble.  They  forgot  that  into  the  purest  institutions 
of  earth  can  come  seeds  of  impurity  and  decay.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment Church,  founded  as  it  had  been,  by  the  Divine  Hand,  became 
at  last  so  blind  and  dead  that  it  failed  to  recognize,  and  ultimately 
crucified  its  true  King,  when  he  appeared.  The  visible  Church  of 
Christ,  established  as  it  had  been  on  the  foundation  of  apostles  and 
prophets,  soon  became  so  corrupt  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable 
as  a  representation  of  the  church  of  the  New  Testament.  They 
were  indeed  the  children  of  Reformers  and  Covenanters  but  for- 
got the  warning  of  our  Lord  that  the  building  of  the  sepulchres 
of  the  prophets,  and  the  garnishing  of  the  tombs  of  the  righteous, 
without  emulation  of  their  character  and  accomplishments,  will 
prove  monumental  only  to  the  infidelity  of  the  builders. 

In  Coldstone  as  elsewhere  in  Scotland  the  storm  that  rent  the 
Church  no  doubt  caused  amongst  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
population  great  searchings  of  heart,  but  the  number  that  finally 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Free  Church  might  be  said  to  have  been 
insignificant.  They  were  indeed  but  a  handful  of  common 
people,  none  of  them  able  to  boast  of  wealth  or  social  standing. 
For  that  reason,  notwithstanding  that  to  say  the  least  they  were 
not  inferior  in  personal  character  and  intelligence,  to  those  who 
stayed  behind,  they  became  for  some  time  objects  of  the  scorn  of 
the  ignorant  and  less  reputable,  of  their  neighbours  many  of 
whom  knew  nothing  of,  and  cared  as  little  for,  the  great  questions 
that  rocked  the  church  to  its  foundations.  Homeless  and  help- 
less as  the  little  band  had  now  become,  meetings  for  worship 
were  held  for  a  time  in  a  hospitable  barn?  When  "skailing"  from 
this  temporary  place  of  worship  they  were  sometimes  met  with 
taunts  from  neighbours  emerging  from  under  the  belfry  of  a 
well  appointed  church,  the  comfortable  pews  of  which  either 
their  different  views  or  their  easy  acquiescence  had  made  it 
possible  for  them  still  to  enjoy.  The  situation,  however,  had  its 
compensations  for  those  who  came  out,  the  greatest  of  which 
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oiiicio«nen  of  having  done  their  duty,  and  MMfMOt 
.  me  help  in  the  day*  that  were  to  come. 

It  had  n>  humorous  side  alto.  A  "kirk"  man  greeted  a  man 
from  the  place  of  worship  in  the  barn  with  the  remark.  "So  you 
have  been  threshing  to-day  have  you*"  To  which  the  other 
immediately  replied,  "Na,  we  were  winnowing,  an'  yons  the  kaff 
(chaff)  gain'  up  the  hill  yonder  (pointing  to  the  retiring  kirk 
people). 

The  Free  Church  was  three  year*  old  when  I  was  born,  but 
I  tucked  in  its  principles  with  my  mother's  milk,  and  under  the 

iction  and  enthusiasm  of  my  father,  grew  and  strengthened 
as  the  years  went  on  in  conviction  of  the  righteousnett  of  its 
cause  and  the  grandeur  of  its  sacrifice  and  history.  To  this  day 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  dissenting  section  of  the  church,  with  its 
four  or  five  hundred  ministers  who  left  behind  them  all  that 
meant  comfort  and  happiness  in  the  world,  did  only  what  it  was 
their  duty  to  do,  and  that,  as  always,  duty-doing  became  a  blest- 
ing  to  themselves,  to  their  country*,  and  to  the  world.  This  was 
realized  by  Lord  Aberdeen  who.  long  after  the  disruption  had 
taken  place,  stated  that  when  he  first  realized  the  consequence  of 
the  action  of  his  Ministry  which  had  precipitated  the  disruption, 
his  feeling  was  one  of  the  deejiest  regret,  but  he  had  lived  to 
realize  that  what  he  had  long  regarded  as  the  greatest  error  of 
his  administration  had,  in  Ckxi's  providence  turned  out  to  be  the 
greater  blessing  to  the  country. 

A  TIME  OF  TESTING. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Disruption  period  was  a  time  of  testing. 
Families  were  divided  in  opinion,  in  this  small  way  repeating  the 
variance  in  families  described  by  our  Lord  in  connection  with 
the  orginal  introduction  of  Mis  Gos|>el.  My  father,  I  believe,  at 
first  hesitated.  I  can  understand  how  great  a  trial  it  must  have 
been  for  him  to  differ  from  Mr.  Beanie  who  had  been  his  much 
respected  teacher,  and  from  his  brother-in-law  Donald  Farqu- 
harson  at  Ballater,  whose  name  I  l>car.  The  more  he  read  and 
studied  the  question,  however,  the  more  convinced  did  he  become 
that  it  was  his  privilege  not  less  than  his  duty,  to  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  dissenting  |>arty.  His  decision  was  made  easier,  no 
doubt,  by  the  action  of  my  mother,  who,  along  with  her  sister 
Jane,  leaving  l»ehind  father  and  mother  and  all  her  kindred, 
eagerly  embraced  the  principle-,  and  boldly  declared  herself  an 
ardent  adherent  of,  the  evangelical  party.  My  father  who  had 
theretofore  for  vmie  year>  held  the  position  of  precentor  in  the 
parish  church,  was  now  mMallr<l  in  the  same  |«o>ition  in  the  new 
Free  Church  at  the  Braes  of  Cromar.  There,  along  with  David 
Stewart  of  Newkirk.  and  other  honoured  men.  he  was  in  due  time 
appointed  to  the  eldership  in  the  Congregation.  In  that  capacity 
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he  afterwards  attended  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  in  Edinburgh  and  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  leaders  and  was  specially  charmed 
with  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Guthne. 

THE  KIRK  o'  THE  BRAES  AND  ITS  MINISTER. 

The  supporters  of  the  new  church  were  few  in  number  and 
weak  in  resources,  but,  with  liberal  aid  from  the  Church  Building 
Fund  of  the  new  denomination,  a  church  and  a  comfortable 
manse  were  soon  built.  Rev.  Donald  Stewart,  formerly  of  Glen- 
Gairn,  was  the  first  minister.  He  was  brother  of  the  late  Rev. 
Murdoch  Stewart  of  Cape  Breton,  and  uncle  of  a  very  brilliant 
Canadian  family  among  whom  were,  the  late  Rev.  Thos.  Stewart, 
D.D.,  well  known  as  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  Dr.  John  Stewart  of  Halifax,  a 
pupil  and  friend  of  Lister,  who  stands  as  high  as  any  man  has 
ever  stood  in  the  esteem  of  his  profession  in  Canada,  and  the 
late  D.  A.  Stewart  the  engineer  who  built  the  Pembina  Branch 
of  the  C.P.R.,  which  traverses  Southern  Manitoba.  Mr.  Stewart's 
native  tongue  was  Gaelic,  and  he  could  not  be  described  as  an 
eloquent  speaker,  at  least  in  English,  but  he  was  a  faithful 
minister  and  proclaimed  a  full  and  true  gospel  message.  In  his 
good  work  he  was  ably  sustained  and  aided  by  his  faithful  wife, 
who  immediately  commenced  a  Sunday  School,  in  which  she 
acted  as  superintendent  and  teacher  most  efficiently  until  the 
retirement  of  her  husband,  which  occurred  after  a  ministry  in  the 
congregation  of  about  thirty  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  while  from  Reformation  times 
had  come  down  the  ideal,  and  generally  the  practice,  of  building 
and  maintaining  a  school  in  every  parish,  as  well  as  a  Church, 
the  same  ideal  in  modified  form  was  destined  to  be  carried  into 
the  Free  Church.  It  is  true  that  the  new-born  church  paid  no 
attention  to  parish  boundaries,  but  immediately  set  about  building 
churches  and  manses  in  localities  suitable  to  the  needs,  present 
and  prospective,  of  their  own  supporters.  It  must  be  remember- 
ed that  for  some  years  previous  to  the  Disruption  the  majority 
of  the  national  Church,  as  represented  in  the  General  Assembly, 
had  been  strongly  "evangelical"  and  opposed  to  State  interference 
in  matters  ecclesiastical.  Now  the  secession  of  the  Free  Church 
party  had  the  immediate  effect  of  reducing  the  evangelical 
remnant  to  a  hopeless  minority,  thereby  giving  the  "moderate" 
party  full  control,  subject  only  to  state-imposed  limitations,  not 
only  of  the  national  church,  but  also  of  the  parochial  schools. 
Under  such  conditions  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  leaders 
of  the  Free  Church,  should  have  suspected  that  under  the  control 
of  the  now  hostile  national  church,  the  national  schools  might 
be  used  to  bring  back  the  children  of  The  Free  to  the  Established 
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Church  fold.  To  no  §uch  suspicions,  however,  but  to 
lion*  entirely  unanticipated,  as  I  understand,  *a*  due  at  last  the 
policy  of  establishing  separate  denominational  elementary 
School*.  Chief  of  these  considerations  was  the  necessity  of 
providing  employment  for  parochial  school  teachers  who,  at  a 
sacrifice  not  only  of  their  former  positions  but  of  the  possibility 
of  future  employment  a*  teacher*  in  any  parochial  school,  had 

m  their  lot  with  the  Free  Church.  Thus  originated  a 
duplicate  system  of  elementary  schools  as  well  as  of  churches, 
parallelling  largely  those  of  the  national  church.  These  schools 
were  maintained  efficiently  until  the  passing  of  the  new  Education 
Act  of  1872,  by  which  denominational  disabilities  were  modified 
or  entirely  removed,  when  most  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
voluntarily  given  over  to  the  national  school-boards.  Upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  youthful  church  thus,  meantime,  was  laid  the 
three- fold  burden  of  erecting  churches,  manses  and  schools, 
and  the  success  of  their  efforts  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  Scottish 
history. 

From  time  to  time,  the  minister  at  the  Braes  was  successful 
in  securing  as  assfstants,  on  Communion  and  other  occasions,  the 
services  of  other  preachers  of  more  than  local  celebrity.  Among 
these  may  be  named.  Mr.  Cobban  of  Braemar,  Mr.  Reid  of 
Banchory.  Mr.  Fullerton  of  Strath-Don,  and  Mr.  Nicol  of 
Auchindor,  the  father  of  Sir  Robertson  Nicol,  late  Editor  of  The 
British  Weekly. 

Illustrative  of  the  prejudice  against  the  Free  Church,  which 
persisted  for  years,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  village  of 
Ballater,  and  in  several  other  places,  no  proprietor  would  sell  to 
the  Free  Church  a  site  for  any  church  purpose,  while  one  large 
proprietor  on  Donside.  forbade  his  tenants  to  furnish  or  give  the 
local  minister  hoard  or  lodging*.  As  disobedience  to  this  un- 
reasonable and  autocratic  command  was  likely  to  bring  trouble  to 
his  people,  the  minister  quietly  took  up  residence  in  a  local  hotel 
where,  for  six  weeks  at  a  lime,  he  could  legally  claim  board  and 
lodging  at  the  ordinary  rates.  Such  petty  persecutions,  however, 
soon  ceased,  and  relations  more  harmonious  became  gradually 
established,  not  only  among  neighbours  as  such  but  also  between 
the  Free  and  Established  Churches. 

The  union  of  almost  all  the  various  Scottish  Presbyterian 
churches  which  had  been  cleft  from  the  parent  stem  of  the 
national  Church  by  the  introduction  of  Krastianism,  was  com- 
pleted by  the  union  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Free  Church  in  1900. 
This  was  followed  in  October  of  I!''."'  by  the  union  of 
that  Church  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
re-united  church  to  be  henceforth  known  a*  "The  Church  of 
Scotland."  Such  a  union,  healing  as  it  does  the  breaches  made  at 
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the  Disruption  in  3843  and  the  many  previous  divisions,  may  well 
be  the  occasion  of  joy  and  thankfulness.  May  peace  be  within  her 
walls  and  prosperity  within  her  palaces.  Personally,  I  wish  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  retention  of  the  state  emoluments  and 
the  attenuated  form  of  establishment  may  neither  lower  her 
spiriuality  nor  prove  the  occasion  of  future  discord. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  MY  YOUNGER  DAYS. 


I 


P  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  general  law  or  custom  regulating 
the  hours  of  labour.  On  the  farm,  in  winter,  there  was 
very  little  that  could  be  done  besides  attending  to  cattle  and 
h.  :  -« •  ih.it,  however,  involved  :!:<•  ptvnmof]  Ubovi  oi 
throhing  daily  the  straw  ration  which  was  the  only  winter  feed 
for  cattle  and  horses  alike  in  that  day.  The  practice  was  to  do 
the  threshing  in  the  morning  before  breakfast.  That,  at  least 
became  the  practice  from  the  time  that  nineteen  year  leases  were 
introduced.  From  that  time  onwards,  especially  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  lease,  great  exertions  were  made,  not  only  for 
drainage  of  the  tillable  acreage  then  existing,  but  for  the 
extension  of  the  arable  limits,  in  the  hope  of  reimbursement  by 
increased  production  during  the  period  of  the  lease.  From  that 
time,  seemed  to  drop  like  a  worn  out  garment  all  the  sluggishness 
of  primitive  times,  and  thenceforward  stood  forth,  transformed 
and  ready  for  the  conflict,  the  man  of  courage  and  of  hope. 
From  that  time  onwards,  when  weather  permitted,  all  was 
activity  on  the  farm.  In  the  morning  might  be  heard  all  over 
the  district  the  "thud"  of  the  descending  flail,  until  that  time- 
honoured  implement  gave  place,  on  every  farm,  to  the  horse,  or 
water- propel  led  threshing  mill. 

The  flail  found  its  last  refuge  on  the  farm  attached  to  the 
Manse  of  Coldstone  where  its  use  persisted  well  into  my  own  day. 
I  can  remember  how  its  "thud,  thud,"  reverberated  through  the 
parish,  on  still  mornings,  as  the  two  alternately  descending  flails 
struck  the  floor  in  rythmic  cadence  now,  with  duller  "thud,"  as 
each  new  sheaf  was  laid  on  the  floor,  and  with  advancing 
crescendo  as  the  more  pliant  straw,  gradually  becoming  separated 
from  the  grain,  was  spread  more  thinly  on  the  floor,  till  the  final 
stroke  of  the  last  jubilant  flourish  proclaimed  that  another  sheaf 
had  yielded  its  golden  treasure.  With  toil  and  sweat,  the  heavy 
task  is  finished,  the  straw,  fresh  ami  sweet,  is  made  into  wisps  or 
bundles,  the  grain  separated  from  the  chaff,  the  cattle  are  fed 
and  the  morning  threshers,  encased  in  untler-clothing  soaked  in 
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chill   perspiration,   sit  down   to  their  well-earned  breakfast  at 
break  of  day. 

The  working  hours  which  had  thereto  fore  been  indeterminate 
and  exceedingly  long,  especially  in  summer,  now  became  filled 
with  an  intensity  and  a  forcefulness  of  labour,  of  which  the 
fathers  knew  nothing.  Soon  therefore  the  labouring  men  began 
to  think  of  the  necessity  of  some  general  regulation  determining 
the  number  of  hours  in  a  working  day.  Most  likely  that  question 
had  been  first  raised  in  the  cities  where  the  introduction  of  power 
machinery  had  begun  to  draw  together  into  large  factories, 
operatives  from  city  and  country  alike.  Amongst  these  would  be 
found  men  of  intelligence,  whose  voice  would  be  first  heard  in 
advocacy  of  shorter  hours.  However  that  may  be,  the  movement 
by  and  by  reached  Cromar.  I  do  not  know  when  the  issue  was 
first  raised,  but  it  must  have  been  about  the  end  of  the  second 
decade  of  the  last  century. 

About  that  time,  John  William  of  Tamachar,  already  men- 
tioned, would  be  about  twenty  years  of  age.  When  a  young  man, 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Gauld  of  the  Milton  of  Whitehouse 
whom  I  remember  well.  Milton  was  a  good  man  and  the  father 
of  a  highly  respectable  family,  one  of  whom  became  a  minister 
who,  as  a  young  man  came  to  Canada  and  died  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton  some  years  ago.  Milton  was  in  some  respects  peculiar. 
Sometimes  he  affected,  as  some  even  in  Cromar  did,  the  use  of 
the  English  tongue,  but  stuck  most  tenaciously  to  the  long  and 
irregular  working  hours.  His  hired  man,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
up  to  date  and  ready  for  the  new  style,  which  by  that  time  was 
being  introduced.  Relations  between  the  two  soon  became 
strained.  Milton  tells  the  story  himself,  somewhat  as  follows: — 
"I  rose  in  the  morning  and  called  "John,  are  you  rising  yet?" 
He  edges  roon,  takes  oot  his  bit  watchie  and  says,  "It's  not  five 
o'clock  yet,"  "Eight  o'clock  and  home  to  breakfast,  one  o'clock 
and  home  to  dinner,  six  o'clock  and  its  lousing  (quitting)  time 
and  wasna  he  a  lazy  wierdless,  gutsy  walgate !  I  saw  him  coming 
home  about  mid  afternoon  whee-whawing  on  top  of  his  horses,  I 
wondered  what  the  stupid  fellow  meant." 

Milton  would  not  be  alone  in  his  attitude,  though  his  is  the 
only  complaint  that  has  reached  my  ear.  The  new  style  was  soon 
found  by  experience,  to  be  better,  not  only  for  the  workman  but 
for  the  employer  as  well,  more  work  being  accomplished  in  a  ten 
hour  working  day  than  in  one  of  fourteen  hours  or  more, 
irregularly  and  half-heartedly  occupied  as  had  formerly  been  the 
case.  Best  conditions  will  always  be  realized  when  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  obtains  mutual  regard  for  each  other's 
interests. 
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Out  DAILY  BBEAD. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  chief  food  of 
the  common  people  of  I'romar  was  prejared  from  barley  meal, 
oat  meal  being  then  deemed  a  luxury  beyond  the  reach  01 
people  in  moderate  ciumuvtances.  Wny  barley  meal  should 
have  been  regarded  as  either  more  economical  or  less  palatable 
than  oat  meal  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand.  Barley  meal 

•  Ige  was  to  me  always  acceptable  as  a  change,  while  barley 
•cones  rolled  out  thin  almost  a*  grey  paper,  were  in  my  day 
esteemed  a  luxury.  Probably  the  scones  of  my  acquaintance  had 
been  mixed  with*  butter  or  other  ingredients  foreign  to  the  kitchen 
variety  of  a  former  generation  to  which  I  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  an  introduction.  From  a  neighbouring  farm,  with  which  I 
was,  in  boyhood,  very  familiar,  comes  a  story,  having  as  its 
setting  two  generations  before  my  own,  which  sets  forth  two 

.  from  as  many  different  stand-points,  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  barley  and  oaten  varieties  of  bread  then  in  use. 
For  some  reason  the  supply  of  barley  meal  had  been  allowed  to 
run  out,  and  of  necessity,  recourse  had  to  be  had  to  the  oaten 
variety  of  bread,  then  reserved  exclusively,  for  the  "ben"  end  of 
the  house  and  for  festive  occasions  only.  The  good  lady  of  the 
house  was,  during  meal  time  deploring  the  absence  from  the 
menu  of  the  good  bere  bread,  implying  its  superiority  to  the 
oaten  brand.  Hearing  this,  Geordie  Wilson,  who  was  somewhat 
of  a  wag,  suspecting  that  the  regrets  so  expressed,  had 
reference  more  to  the  question  of  economy  than  to  that  of 
excellence,  dryly  remarked  that  any  one  who  could  not  eat  a 
good  oat  cake  ought  to  get  leave  to  want. 

Except  that  potatoes  had  been  introduced  and  the  use  of 
barley  bread  discontinued,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  food  on  which 
I  was.  myself  brought  up,  differed  materially,  unless  perhaps,  in 
the  matter  of  abundance,  from  that  in  common  use  in  the  locality 
several  generations  before  my  own.  Breakfast  consisted  of  oat 
meal  porridge  and  skimmed  milk,  always  sweet,  supplemented 
with  oat  cakes  of  the  kitchen  variety,  baked  without  "hire" 
and  eaten  without  butter  or  other  accompaniment  except  skim- 
med milk.  Dinner  might  be  either  mashed  potatoes,  kale  and 
kale-brose,  milk-broth  (milk  and  barley),  milk  porridge  (milk 
and  oat  meal)  or  (occasionally  t  "sowans."  either  thin  enough  to 
drink  or  boiled  down  to  the  consistency  of  porridge.  For  supper, 
porridge  and  milk,  kale  and  kale-brose.  or  sometimes 
"brochan"  or  sowans  would  be  served.  Such  and  such-like. 
accompanied  or  supplemented  on  every  occasion  with  dry  oat 
cakes  and  skimmed  milk  to  repletion,  were  the  viands  usually 
served  in  every  farm  kitchen.  If  tea.  with  more  palatable 
accompaniments,  was  used  in  the  house,  its  service  was  confined 
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to  a  separate  apartment,  and  there,  only  to  the  heads  of  the  house 
and  the  girls  and  female  domestics.  On  Sunday  however,  it  was 
*he  custom,  at  least  in  some  households,  to  add  butter  and  some- 
times tea  also  to  the  ration,  but  that  was  a  late  innovation. 

The  fare,  as  will  be  noticed  was  confined  entirely  to  such 
materials  as  were  grown  on  the  farm,  with  the  single  exception 
of  salt,  and,  except  in  winter,  when  milk  was  scarce,  no  meat  was 
used.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  element  necessary  for  nutrition 
was  absent.  Certainly  we,  as  youngsters  were  strong  and 
healthy  and  enjoyed  our  meals  with  an  appreciation  and  relish 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  more  daintily  fed  youngsters  of  the 
present  day. 

THE  LAWS  OF  HOSPITALITY. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  tea  had  probably  not 
been  heard  of  in  Cromar.  There  was  a  local  tradition  of  an  old 
lady,  whose  son  had  sent  her  from  abroad,  a  pound  of  tea  with- 
out instructions  as  to  preparation  and  use.  The  poor  woman,  in 
her  ignorance,  supposing  that  the  leaves  were  intended  to  be 
eaten,  prepared  the  whole  pound  in  the  same  way  as  kale,  pouring 
out  the  liquid  and  preserving  the  leaves.  After  partaking  of  such 
a  dish,  she  remarked  that  if  the  stuff  had  not  come  so  far,  she 
would  say  that  she  liked  her  ain  kale  just  as  well.  In  1719, 
which  must  have  been  soon  after  its  first  introduction  into 
Scotland,  tea,  duty  paid,  is  said  to  have  cost  from  25  to  30 
shillings,  while  loaf  sugar  at  the  same  time  cost  one  shilling  and 
six  pence  a  pound.  That  price,  itself  would  forbid  any  extensive 
use  of  the  leaf  in  the  ordinary  household  at  least,  but  considera- 
tions, other  than  price,  conspired  to  forbid  its  welcome.  Men  who 
were  accustomed  to  large  libations  of  intoxicating  liquor  con- 
demned it  as  a  contemptible  beverage.  The  medical  fraternity 
looked  upon  it  with  much  suspicion,  if  not  disfavour,  while  as 
late  as  1793,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  mourns  its  introduction, 
and  couples  it  with  whiskey,  as  a  means  of  corrupting  the  morals 
and  debilitating  the  constitutions  of  the  people.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  little  wonder  that  it  was  some  time  before  the 
cup  that  cheers,  but  not  inebriates  became  common  in  Cromar. 

As  has  been  stated  in  a  former  chapter,  the  use  of  strong 
ale  had,  from  the  date  of  the  adoption  early  in  the  18th  century, 
of  whiskey  as  the  national  beverage,  dropped  almost  to  extinction 
and  a  home-brewed  drink  with  an  exceedingly  attenuated  basis  of 
malt,  come  into  popular  favour  for  the  ordinary'  purposes  of 
domestic  life.  In  the  summer-time,  and,  especially  in  the  hay 
ind  harvest  field,  it  was  deemed  almost  a  necessity.  In  winter 
time  also,  when  milk  was  sometimes  scarce,  it  was  used  as  its 
substitute.  In  this  way,  during  and  long  before  my  day,  ale  in 
this  modified  form,  whiskey  and  tea,  had  each  its  place  in  every 
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household.    The  >  as  I  observed  it,  was  to  treat 

•  i. ill,  to  a  glass  of  ale;  to  a 

dealer  or  other   UIMMCSS  caller  the   refreshment  offered 

:  \*  \\h:-l.--\       To  gentlemen  of  importance  would  also  be 

longer  limiid,  \\lulc  to  a  lady  would  be  offered  a 

glass  •  Tea  at  tour  o'clock  would  also  be  so  after- 

tlu  ale,  through  economy  in  the  use  of  the  malt 

element,  would  fail  to  come  up  to  the  expectation  of  either  the 

r  or  her  guest  as  would  appear  fr>  ry  told  of  Geordie 

c  preference  for  a  good  oat  cake  has  already  been 

noted.    Geordie  had  been  rendering  neighbourly  aid  at  a  nearby 

farm  and  ng  treated  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  according 

a  glass  of  home-brewed  malt  ale.     It  did  contain  a 

certain  amount  of  alcohol,  but  the  product  had  not  come  up  to 

the  lady's  <>\\n  -undard  of  excellence.    So,  by  way  of  apology, 

she  remarked  that,  for  some  unknown  reason,  the  ale  had  failed 

to   work.      \ViKon,   after   tasting   the   liquid,   said   with   great 

.11.  it  would  be  a  MII  to  bid  it  work,  it  hasna 

strength !" 

AMUSEMENTS  OP  THE  DAY. 

The  amusements  of  early  times  seem  to  have  been  much  in 

;-irit  of  the  age.     From  very  early  times,  dancing  to  the 

of  fiddle  or  bag-pipe  would  appear  to  have  been  popular. 

Some  of  the  tunes  played  in  my  day  seemed  to  have  been  old,  or 

common  in  the  days  when  my  father  was  young.     The  most 

popular  tunes  were,  perhaps  "Monymusk,"  "The  Braes  o'  Mar" 

and  the  "reel  o'  Tulloch,"  which,  like  all  the  dancing  tunes  in  u^e 

were   suited   to   the  dance   known   as   "The    Highland   Fling." 

Occasionally  were  held  public  balls  which  were  largely  attended. 

These  were  generally  accompanied  with  drinking  and  were  con- 

i'  to  evil  in  many  directions.    Other  meetings  there  were  in 

re  houses,  however,  which  were  open  only  to  an  invited  few, 

«  hi.  h.  when  properly  conducted  and  not  too  frequent,  seemed  to 

me  to  present  no  objectionable  features. 

Other  amusements  among  the  young  men,  consisted  in  trials 
of  strength,  skill  or  agility  among  which  was  wrestling.  In  the 
olden  time  and  on  the  farm  known  as  The  Parks  of  Coldstone, 
lived  a  man  whose  name  I  have  not  heard,  but  who,  an  account  of 
his  renown  as  a  wrestler,  was  known  as  "The  Cock  o'  Cold- 
"  On  a  neighbouring  farm  called  "Groddie"  was  a  tenant, 
who,  as  usual  in  the  locality  was  known  by  the  name  of  his  farm. 
"Groddie"  had  long  been  cherishing  the  proud  ambition  of 
wresting  fron  ••"  his  laurels  in  a  fair  contest,  and  had 

for  some  time  been  issuing  to  Coldstone  a  challenge  in  that  be- 
half.   Coldstone  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  gratify  him,  but 
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at  last  yielded  to  his  importunity.  The  result  was  not  according 
to  Groddie's  expectations,  and  to  Coldstone  came  the  privilege  of 
exultantly  calling  over  his  prostrate  companion,  "Far  are  ye 
noo,  Groddie  ?"  The  answer  came  directly  and  honestly  "Aneath 
you  Cock  o'  Coldstone,  far  I  never  expected  to  be." 

What  was  known  as  "the  Sweer-tree  (lazy-tree)  was  a 
test  of  mere  muscular  strength  and  determination,  although  the 
avoirdupois  register  of  a  contestant  was  not  a  negligible  quantity. 
In  it,  the  two  contestants  were  seated  on  the  ground,  face  to  face, 
with  lower  limbs  extended  towards  each  other  so  that  the  soles 
of  their  feet  met  together,  right  against  left.  Centrally  between 
the  contestants,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  their  extended  limbs, 
and  supported  between  the  receding  toes  of  their  upturned  feet 
was  placed  a  rung.  This  rung,  grasped  simultaneously  by  each 
opponent  with  both  hands,  as  it  thus  lay  centrally  between  them 
was  the  destined  medium  by  which  the  successful  competitor 
should  raise  his  opponent  from  the  ground  and  thus  demonstrate 
his  muscular  supremacy.  Tradition  has  it  that  at  Strath  Girnock, 
over  two  centuries  ago,  lived  a  weaver  known  as  "Muckle  Flee- 
man,"  a  man  of  tremendous  strength,  though  of  kindly  disposition, 
whose  claymore  was  the  dread  of  the  enemies  of  his  clan,  and 
who,  at  the  sweer-tree  had  never  met  his  match.  His  assistance 
was  eagerly  desired  by  his  laird,  whose  name  was  Forbes,  in  his 
designs  against  a  neighbouring  proprietor  of  the  name  of  Gordon. 
The  weaver's  fighting  spirit  was  not  easily  roused,  so  the  laird 
conceived  the  idea  that  a  challenge  to  a  round  at  the  sweer-tree, 
with  a  word  judiciously  put  in  against  the  Gordons,  might  be  made 
the  means  of  inspiring  his  humble  dependent  with  a  zeal  like  his 
own.  Forbes  well  knew  that  in  such  a  contest,  fairly  conducted, 
he  was  no  match  for  the  weaver  whose  muscular  strength  seems 
to  have  been  prodigious.  He  therefore  arranged  that  one  of  his 
retainers  should,  as  soon  as  the  contestants  were  seated  for  the 
trial,  quietly  but  firmly  stand  on  the  laird's  coat  tails  which  would 
be  extended  as  he  sat  on  the  ground.  Supposing  that  he  well 
knew  the  measure  of  his  opponent's  capacity,  the  weaver  was 
surprised  that,  at  his  first  effort  he  had  not  succeeded  in  raising 
him  from  the  ground.  In  a  second  effort  he  therefore  applied 
his  whole  strength,  when  up  came  his  antagonist  with  an  alacrity 
that  was  a  surprise  to  both  contestants,  but  on  the  ground  lay 
detached  his  coat  tails  severed  from  the  garment  by  the  strain. 
Though  thus  confronted  by  the  mute  testimony  of  the  detached 
shreds  of  the  employment  of  a  fraudulent  artifice  for  the  pro- 
curement of  an  unmerited  reputation,  the  laird  was  neither  put 
out  nor  disappointed  by  the  result.  He  simply  assumed  the  pose 
of  a  much  injured  man,  and  boldly  asserted  that  whatever  credit 
the  victor  may  have  earned  through  the  present  contest  as  a  man 
of  muscle,  he  had  surely  lost  entirely  all  credit  as  a  weaver, 
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that  the  mutilated  condition  of  hit  coat  was  demonstration 
thai  the  product  of  hi»  loom  would  not  Mand  the  pull  of  an 
honest  nun.  He  further  warnnl  him  that  if  the  victor  could  not 
do  better  work  in  future,  it  would  be  necessary  to  see  whether 
better  work  could  not  be  got  from  Johnny  Gordon  of  Scurry- 
Stane  What"  says  Fleeman,  "Wee  Johnny,  the  Laird 
<k'»  weaver  r  Needless  to  say,  the  laird  had  hi*  way,  but 
that  t*  a  longer  ftory. 

Other  amusements  were  contests  at  putting  the  stone, 
throwing  the  hammer,  tossing  the  caber,  foot  races,  hurdle  and 
sack  races,  and  high  leaping,  with  and  without  the  use  of  a 
vaulting  pole. 

MARKETS  AND  FAIES. 

In  early  times  originated  the  holding  of  public  fairs  or 
markets  at  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  surrounding 
villages  such  as  Tarland,  Aboyne  and  Ballater,  for  the  con- 
venience of  farmers  and  others  desirous  of  disposing  of  or 
purchasing  farm  Mock  or  other  goods  or  chattels.  At  each  of 
these  centres  were  held  three  or  four  such  fairs  every  year,  each 
having  its  appointed  place  on  the  calendar,  and  each 
bearing  a  distinguishing  name.  Two  of  these,  being  those  held 
just  before  the  terms  of  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas  respectively, 
were  what  were  known  as  "Feeing  Markets,"  that  is,  to  them 
would  come  not  only  farmers  for  purchase  or  disposal  of  farm 
stock  &c.  but  also  farmers  and  others  desirous  of  hiring  hands 
for  farming  or  domestic  purposes  and  also  men  and  girls 
desirous  of  being  so  employed  and  engaged.  The  term  of  em- 
ployment was.  almost  without  exception,  for  six  months,  and  the 
bargain  was  scaled  by  the  payment  by  the  employer  and 
the  acceptance  by  the  employee,  of  a  coin  of  the  realm  as 
"arles"  or  earnest  money.  The  bargain  thus  sealed,  neither 
party  could  break  or  terminate,  legally  before  the  end  of  the 
term  without  sufficient  cause.  A  feeing  market.  I  never  saw.  so 
the  reader  must  be  left  to  imagine  it  for  himself.  It  was.  how- 
ever, the  one  day  on  which  employer  and  employed  could  meet 
on  equal  terms  and  weigh  each  the  other  on  their  respective 
scales.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  it  generally  happened  that  the 
resulting  assortment  was.  as  usual  in  life,  a  drawing  together  of 
like  to  like — the  faithful  and  comment  employee  to  the  just  and 
considerate  employer,  and  a  corre*|«onding  conjunction  between 
employer  and  employee  of  indifferent  reputation. 

In  connection  with  all  the  markets  were  stands  where  were 
sold  "sweetie*."  trinkets,  toys  and  knick-knacks.  At  these  the 
lads  treated  their  lapses,  and  the  children  exchanged  their  little 
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all  for  mouth  organ,  knife  or  a  bite  of  ginger  bread.  Tents  there 
were  also  where  skilled  performers  of  sleight  of  hand  tricks 
astonished  or  fooled  the  natives. 

In  addition  to  these  were  vendors  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
each  with  a  tent  of  large  dimensions  for  the  accommodation  of 
all  and  sundry,  who,  over  a  glass  of  whiskey  or  other  beverage, 
alcoholic  or  other,  might  wish  to  conclude  a  bargain  or  entertain 
a  friend.  These  tents  were,  weather  permitting,  open  at  both 
ends  and  free  to  all.  Their  only  furniture  consisted  of  one  or 
two  linen-covered  tables,  each  flanked  on  both  sides  with  a  rude 
bench  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the  tent,  making,  together, 
accommodation  for  probably  eighty  patrons.  To  these  benches 
cattle-dealers  and  others  on  business  bent  would  repair  to  haggle 
over  prices,  or  to  effect  a  compromise  by  means  of  what  was 
known  as  a  "luck-penny"  which  was  sometimes  considerable,  but 
gave  to  vanity,  more  precious  sometimes  than  pecuniary  gain, 
opportunity  to  vaunt  its  skill  as  a  bargainer.  To  further  the 
progress  of  the  agreement,  recourse  would  be  had  to  the  aid  of 
Bacchus  ,and  after  its  completion,  the  vendor  must  needs  pledge, 
over  a  glass  of  more  liquor,  his  wishes  for  good  luck  to  the 
purchaser,  who,  in  return,  could  not  do  less  than  similarly  pledge 
his  respect  and  good  wishes  for  the  vendor,  his  wife  and  all  his 
kin.  Here  also  would  be  found  friends  and  acquaintances  who, 
for  the  days  o'  auld  lang  syne  would  treat  each  other  back  and 
forth  ad  nauseam.  In  this  way,  the  benches  never  lacked  occu- 
pants and  as  the  day  wore  on  and  the  liquor  began  more  freely 
to  flow,  the  tongues  more  freely  wagged,  the  expressions  of 
mutual  regard  became  more  fervent,  and  as  night  approached, 
both  drunk  and  sober,  had  to  raise  their  voices  in  order  to  be 
heard  at  all.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  not  many  drank  to 
the  extent  of  inebriety,  at  least  to  the  extent  that,  in  that  day,  was 
so  regarded,  but  few  there  were  who,  on  such  occasions,  were 
not  in  one  way  or  other  induced  to  drink  more  than  was  good  for 
them,  while,  ever  and  anon,  from  the  army  of  the  so-called 
moderate  drinkers  alcoholism  was  claiming  its  recruits  and 
victims. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  I  was,  from  necessity,  as  a  boy, 
a  silent  spectator  and  witness  of  the  scenes  here  described  and 
have  only  to  say  that  it  gave  me,  even  then,  a  feeling  of  disgust. 
At  such  fairs,  three  generations  back,  free  fights  were  frequent. 
No  doubt  liquor  would  have  much  to  do,  even  then,  with  the 
trouble  but,  in  many  cases,  old  feuds,  inherited  from  fore-fathers 
long  departed,  had  to  be  fought  over  again.  A  verse  of  a  rude 
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itmg  tine  of  thr«e  encounters,  olhenritt  ha|»i»'ly 
forfotten,  comes  to  my  mind  :— 


"The  Loocbcl  Bairn  may  keep  their  drni 

•»i  an*  »na.  ma 

"Wi  sticks  an<i  tiaor*  *r*ll  brak  ihrir 
"  An'gaw  ikon  Ha  awa*  man. 

Willie  Ley,  the  last  survivor  of  such  fight-.  I  just  remember 
as  an  old  man  of  90  or  more.  When  recounting  his  battles  o'er 
•fain,  as  he  was  fund  of  doing,  this  piece  of  flotsam  from  a  far 
receding  sea  would  gleefully  tell  how  he  "cam  o'er  the  head  o'him 

•h. '  and  so  conquered.    In  this  way  be  earned  the  sobriquet 

Mir  Leash."     More  than  a  century  and  a  half  has  passed 

since  Willie  first  saw  the  light,  and  his  name  and  memory  are 

last  passing  into  oblivion  with  the  scenes  and  conflicts  which  he 

was  wont  so  vividly  to  describe,  hut,  in  Scotland  still  persists  the 

licenced  sale,  for  beverage  puqtoses,  of  the  liquors  which 

were  the  chief  source  of  ancient  lawlessness  and  still  persist  as 

the  chief  cause  of  the  degeneracy  and  misery  existing  in  the 

world. 

NEWS  OP  THE  WORLD. 

The  Newspaper,  as  we  have  it  today,  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  although  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era 
Boose  bed  a  bulletin  recording  daily,  the  progress  of  her  armies 
in  the  field,  ami  in  the  16th  century  of  our  era,  the  Venetian 
government  issued  a  sheet  from  time  to  time  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  such  of  UN  citizens  as  cared  to  pay  for  the  perusal  there- 
of a  small  coin  called  a  "Gazzetta." 

In  Kngland,  the  first  newspaper  had  its  origin  about  the  year 
16ft.     Scotland's    first   newspaper   was   the   "Mercurius   Cite 
donius,"  1660,  of  which  only  ten  numbers  are  said  to  have  been 
issued.    It*  next  successor  was  "The  Mdinburgh  Gazette,"  lift, 
which.  I  understand,  still  exists. 

At  what  time  Aberdeen's  first  paper  appeared  I  have  not 
learned.  Among  the  records  of  the  estate  of  Invercauld.  how- 
ever, is  found  a  receipt,  dated  from  Aberdeen  March  86th.  1741, 
acknowledging  payment  of  1H  pounds  Scots,  for  "The  Caledonian 
Mercury."  from  Mar.  1st.  1740  to  Mar.  1st,  1741.  Of  a  paper 
of  that  name  in  Aberdeen  I  have  no  recollection  and  its  course 
may  have  been  short.  The  Aberdeen  Journal,  which  still 
flourishes,  traces  its  own  origin  to  the  year  1747.  or.  as  some 
claim,  to  1746,  the  year  of  Culloden.  For  many  years,  the 
Government  looked  upon  the  newsj»aper  press  with  much 
suspicion,  and  for  long  subjected  it  to  inquisition  and  control 
that  was  subversive  of  true  liberty.  For  purposes  of  revenue, 
and  incidentally  with  the  view  of  restraining  its  growing  wealth 
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and  influence,  a  stamp  duty  of  a  penny  a  sheet  was  imposed  in 
1712.  To  this  impost  additions  were  made  in  1756,  1787,  1804 
and  1815,  until  the  duty  so  payable  on  every  copy  issued  amount- 
ed to  four  pence.  This  duty  was  reduced  in  1836  to  one  penny 
per  number,  and  in  1855  was  completely  removed. 

During  the  continuance  of  such  a  tax,  a  cheap  newspaper 
was  an  impossibility.  Even  the  advertising  columns,  a  source  of 
revenue  so  important  for  the  newspaper  of  today,  must  have 
been  in  those  days  of  few  subscribers  and  universal  poverty 
almost  negligible  as  a  source  of  profit.  Under  such  conditions, 
failures  were  inevitable,  but  even  those  ventures,  most  disappoint- 
ing as  they  must  have  been  to  their  promoters,  had  their  part 
along  with  those  that  seemed  more  successful  in  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  public  to  the  value  of  a  newspaper  as  a  means  of  in- 
formation both  as  to  general  news  and  the  progress  of  human 
thought  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  rural  districts  the  price  of  a  newspaper  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  common  farmer,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
not  more  than  two  or  three  in  a  parish  could  subscribe.  By  and 
by  the  hunger  for  the  news  of  the  day  became  insatiable  and 
would  not  be  content  with  such  scraps  as  fell  from  the  rich  man's 
table  in  the  shape  of  information  gleaned  at  second-hand  from 
minister  or  proprietor  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  possess  him- 
self of  a  weekly  paper.  So  the  more  intelligent  and  progressive 
farmers  and  others  formed  themselves  into  circles  here  and  there, 
to  procure  in  each  circle  separately,  one  copy  of  the  precious 
weekly  sheet.  The  circle  to  which  my  father  belonged  continued 
at  least  up  till  18G6,  that  being  our  last  year  in  Scotland,  though 
I  question  whether  it  survived  to  the  end  of  that  year.  By  that 
time  newspapers  had  become  much  reduced  in  price,  and  means 
of  carriage,  cheaper  than  postage  at  a  penny  a  number,  had  been 
developed.  Most  likely  about  that  time  the  circles  all  over  the 
country  ceased  to  exist. 

Living  nearer  Newkirk,  the  place  of  postal  delivery,  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  circle,  my  father  had  the  first  look  of  the 
paper.  In  my  earlier  days,  he  read  it  in  the  chimney  corner 
under  the  crusie  lamp, — sometimes  by  himself,  and  some  times 
aloud,  making  diligent  use  of  his  allotted  time,  for  he  had  it  for 
only  one  day.  Early  next  evening,  the  folks  of  Loanhead, 
relatives  and  good  friends  of  our  own,  would  call  for  it,  and 
have  its  use  for  another  day.  Following  would  come  successively 
the  folks  of  Bogarerie,  Pittelachie,  Wester  Knocksoul  (Uncle 
James'  people)  and,  finally,  the  folks  of  Easter  Knocksoul,  by 
which  time  the  paper's  material  part  must  have  been  pretty  well 
used  up. 

During  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  more  distant 
members  of  the  circle  could  not  await  the  slow  progress  of  the 
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weekly  luminary,  hut  would  anticipate  it*  advance  by  meeting  of 
an  evening  in   some  neighbour's   house  earlier  lighted  by  its 
radiance.    I  can  remember  yet  such  meeting*  in  our  house,  when 
every  word  that  told  of  the  suffering  or  heroism  of  "Our  men/' 
as  it  fell  from  the  lijn  of  my  father,  was  eagerly  watched  by  hit 
interested  auditors  from  whom  would  come,  from  time  to  time, 
raaponi  •  <•  P •••••    •••••    i>(     vtnfi rifa   M  •  •>  •'•!<:  taatioi     i    •  i 

scroll  that  told  of  suffering  or  of  gallantry  was  unrolled. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  Sir.  Michie,  our  Teacher,  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  Coldstone  into  connection  with  the 
library  of  The  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Aberdeen  for  the  benefit 
of  all  who  might  care  to  become  members,  and  that,  from  that 
source,  we  were  able  to  enjoy,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
of  our  stay  in  Scotland,  a  large  extension  of  our  means  of  in- 
formation and  culture.  From  about  the  same  time,  we  had  a 
weekly  paper,  all  our  own,  in  addition  to  the  still  continued  use 
for  one  day  a  week,  of  a  copy  of  The  Aberdeen  Journal.  Our 
usual  custom  was  to  gather,  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  around 
the  peat  fire,  under  the  suspended  paraffin  lamp,  which  had,  by 
that  time  superseded  the  "Crusie,"  when  one  would  read  aloud 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  while  the  younger  members  of  the  family, 
still  at  school,  had  a  separate  apartment  for  the  study  of  their 
kaions. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


"THE  PARKS,"  AND  THE  CORN  LAWS. 

AS  has  already  been  noted,  my  Grandfather,  Robert  Farqu- 
harson,  retired  in  1828,  with  my  Uncle  John  and  Aunt 
Jane,  to  a  croft  or  small  farm  known  as  "Tillymutton." 
In  1830,  Uncle  John  died,  and  in  the  same  year  my  father  came 
home  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  little  farm.  In  1839,  Grand- 
father passed  away,  and  Aunt  Jane  and  father  were  left  alone. 
Some  time  about  the  end  of  1843  or  the  beginning  of  1844,  father 
and  mother  were  married,  and  about  the  same  time,  Aunt  Jane 
married  her  cousin  Alex.  Dingwall.  On  April  4th,  1845,  my 
sister  Betty  and  a  twin  brother  were  born,  the  latter's  short  visit 
to  earth,  however,  terminating  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  On  the 
2nd  of  July  1846,  the  present  writer  had  his  first  introduction  to 
mundane  affairs. 

On  the  26th  day  of  May  1847  my  father  surrendered  the 
farm  of  Tillymutton  and  moved  to  take  renewed  possession  ot 
the  farm  known  as  "The  Parks  of  Coldstone"  which  had  been 
vacated  by  my  grandfather  nineteen  years  before.  My  father's 
entry  upon  a  farm  so  much  larger  than  the  one  he  had  left  was 
a  very  serious  undertaking  for  him.  His  financial  circumstances 
were  such  that  but  for  the  assistance  kindly  and  freely  rendered 
by  his  brother-in-law  Donald  Farquharson  of  Ballater,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  provide  the  farm  stock  and  implements 
necessary  for  its  operation.  Besides  that,  his  training  had  not 
been  such  as  to  fit  him  either  for  manual  toil  or  the  skilful 
conduct  of  the  operations  of  a  farm. 

THE  DAYS  BEFORE  OURS. 

Such  poverty,  however,  as  had  been  the  general  experience 
of  the  common  people  of  preceding  generations  had  never  been 
experienced  by  my  parents.  To  them  had  never  come  the  touch 
of  want  of  food  or  the  experience  of  insufficient  clothing.  From 
the  fathers  had  come  down  stories  of  the  shortness  of  bread, 
especially  around  the  term  of  Lammas,  which  fell  on  the  first  of 
August,  marking  (especially  by  the  old  style,  which  was  eleven 
days  later  than  by  the  present  calendar)  a  period  known  as  '"tlie 
Howe  (hollow)  o'  Lammas,"  during  which  the  provisions  stored 
from  the  former  harvest  had  begun  to  run  out,  and  every  eye  was 
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•aftriy  turned  toward*  the  »lowly  ripening  field*  as  the  only 
•ource  of  further  Mipphcv  Harvest  rarely  came  before  the  first 
of  September,  ami  1  remember  one  season  when  oat-cutting  did 
not  commence  until  the  fir»t  of  October. 

In  my  day  a  late  harvest  made  little  difference,  for  the  wide 
world  could  be  drawn  upon  for  supplicv  In  earlier  times  it  was 
different,  and  one  can  imagine  how  "driech"  a  Howe,  that  of 
Lammas  had  sometimes  become.  A  story  still  lingers  in  Cromar 
which  may  illustrate  the  eagerness  with  which  harvest  was 
awaited  in  the  early  days,  A  woman  is  represented  as  going 
forth  on  the  first  day  of  harvest  with  the  rest  of  the  reapers  in 
the  early  morning,  sickle  in  hand,  to  harvest  sheaf  for  sheaf  with 
the  ITS!  of  them  till  an  hour  before  dinner,  when  home  she  fared 
with  an  oat  or  barley  sheaf  on  her  back  to  prepare  dinner  for 
her  household  in  face  of  an  empty  cupboard.  Glad  with  the  joy 
of  harvest,  such  as  we  who  have  never  suffered  hunger  scarcely 
understand,  she  reaches  home  and  sets  fire  to  her  sheaf.  The 
straw  was  presently  consumed,  while  the  grain  was  merely 
roasted  and  brought  into  fit  condition  preparatory  to  grinding. 
The  "sheiling,"  as  the  roasted  grain  was  called,  was  hastily 
winnowed  on  what  was  called  "The  sheiling  hill,"  by  the  free 
wind  of  Heaven,  ground  in  the  quern,  and  dinner  was  ready, 
promptly  on  time,  for  the  rest  of  the  hungry'  harvesters.  The 
story  is  not  less  poetic  than  it  is  pathetic,  and  in  our  minds  it 
ncctl  not  lose  either  its  poetry  or  its  pathos  when  we  become 
•ware  that,  in  a  still  earlier  period  now  almost  forgotten,  the 
household  meals  throughout  the  year,  were,  in  like  manner 
prepared. 

Our  lot  was,  in  many  respects  a  vast  improvement  on  that  of 
our  ancestors,  and  not  infrequently  were  we  reminded  by  our 
parents  of  the  more  fortunate  circumstances  in  which  we  found 
ourselves. 

KALE  BROSE  AND  ITS  LESSON. 

Sometimes  a  dish  would  be  prepared  in  our  household  which 
did  not  quite  suit  our  youthful  taste.  When  complaint  would  be 
made,  mother  would  always  insist  on  our  partaking  of  at  least  a 
reasonable  portion  of  the  dish  objected  to,  and  would  sometimes 
remind  us  about  Duncan  Robertson  who,  some  years  before  my 
day,  had  lived  on  a  small  farm  adjacent  to  our  own,  known  some- 
time<  as  Wester  Loanhead.  and  sometimes  as  Faster  liogarerie. 
He  wa<  by  the  way  a  grand-uncle  of  the  late  Sir  Robertson  Nicol, 
late  editor  of  The  British  Weekly.  Though  without  education 
or  special  culture  of  any  kind,  Robertson  was  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence, and  WM  notable  in  the  district  for  his  wise  sayings  and 
estimable  character.  His  story,  so  often  told  or  referred  to  for 
our  edification,  was  somewhat  as  follows : — When  a  little  bov,  a 
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dish  of  kale  brose  was  set  before  him  for  supper.  That  dish 
consists  of  the  bree  or  broth  of  boiled  kale,  boiling  hot,  which  in 
that  condition  is  poured  over  a  quantity  of  oat  meal  into  which 
the  boiling  liquid  is  stirred  until  the  mass  acquires  the  consistency 
of  porridge.  The  mixture  was  seasoned  with  salt  to  taste  and 
was  made  more  palatable  by  the  addition  to  the  mixture,  when 
available,  of  a  little  butter.  It  was,  however  one  of  those  dishes 
that  becomes  negotiable  only,  as  does  smoking,  after  some 
practice.  I  never  knew  a  boy  or  girl  that  did  not  require  a  good 
deal  of  coaxing  and  practice,  under  more  or  less  compulsion 
before  the  dish  would  become  palatable.  Duncan  absolutely 
refused  to  partake.  His  father  said  that  was  all  right,  he  would 
lie  all  the  lichter  (lighter)  on  the  straw.  Duncan  therefore  went 
supperless  to  bed,  anticipating  a  decent  breakfast  of  good 
porridge  and  skimmed  milk.  Morning  came  and  he  got  up 
abundantly  prepared  to  do  justice  to  the  ordinary  ration,  but 
found,  to  his  consternation  that  before  him  was  set  again  the 
hated  brose,  and  this  time,  cold.  This  was  an  outrage  to  which 
no  boy  of  spirit  could  submit.  He  would  wait  for  dinner.  At 
length  the  long  forenoon  dragged  its  weary  length  along  to  the 
dinner  hour.  But  alas  he  was  again  confronted  by  the  same  dish 
and  the  same  contents.  His  famishing  condition  now  forbade 
further  postponement,  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  despised 
dish  proved  the  most  acceptable  meal  he  had  ever  tasted.  Then 
the  narrator  would  end,  as  he  began  his  story,  by  saying  "I  never 
streeve  (strove)  wi'  my  meat  but  aince"  (once). 

MAYBE  ONLY. 

My  father,  when  in  reminiscent  mood,  was  wont  to  recall 
some  old  stories  that  would  call  forth  voices  long  silent  in  death, 
in  order  to  bring  to  our  minds  conditions  prevailing  about,  or 
perhaps  a  little  before  the  time  of  his  birth.  One  of  these  was 
about  a  man  of  the  name  of  Charlie  McRory  who  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  laird  of  Invercauld,  and  who  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  those  eccentric  individuals  locally  known  as  "Characters." 
One  of  his  peculiarities  was  to  preface  his  almost  every  statement 
with  the  words  "Maybe,  only."  In  Charlie's  day,  penny  postage 
and  daily  delivery  were  both  alike  unknown  and  it  therefore  fre- 
quently became  necessary  to  send  letters  by  special  messenger. 
Under  such  circumstances,  Charlie  was  on  one  occasion  despatch- 
ed on  foot  by  his  employer  to  carry  a  letter  from  Invercauld  to 
Edinburgh,  which,  by  the  nearest  road  over  the  hills,  would  be 
perhaps  not  less  than  150  miles  distant.  Charlie  received  the 
letter,  and  carefully  putting  it  in  his  vest  pocket,  set  about  pre- 
paration for  his  long  journey.  In  due  time  he  reached  his 
destination  and  found  himself  in  a  nobleman's  residence  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  man  himself.  Immediately  he  unfolded 
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hi*  mission  announcing  that  he  had  been  sent  by  Invercauld 
a  letter  !••  "Yum  «.tace."  Meantime  fumbling  in  hi*  pocket,  he 
was  unable  to  fiiul  the  letter,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  there. 
Then  had  to  come  the  confession,  prefixed  by  his  usual  formula 
in  th«  Maybe  only,  I  hac  left  it  i'my  waistcoat  pooch  at 

hamr  to  be  hoped  that  the  parties  immediately  interested 

found  from  the  incident  amusement  commensurate  with  their 
;  -ointment.  However  that  may  have  been  with  them,  my 
father  would  recur  to  the  story  again  and  again  to  light  afresh 
or  sustain  the  genial  flow  of  his  pawky  humour  with  the  expres- 
sion "  'Maybe  only'  as  Charlie  McRory  would  say." 

LOSSES  AND  STRUGGLES. 

Both  our  parents  entered  on  their  new  venture  with  hopeful 
courage  and  with  the  determination  to  do  all  that  might  be  done 
to  make  it  a  success.  Success,  however,  was  extremely  difficult. 
For  meat,  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  the  cities,  there  was  as 
yet.  little  demand,  and  the  price  low.  Added  to  these  drawbacks, 
were  incidental  losses  to  which  all  farmers  are  liable,  such  as 
light  crops  and  loss  by  death  of  animals  of  value.  Of  the  latter, 
one  instance  stands  out  in  my  memory  from  very  early  child- 
hood. It  was  a  valuable  mare—  one  of  a  pair  for  which  my 
father  paid  a  hundred  pounds,  less  a  luck-penny  of  a  few  pounds. 
On  that  occasion  an  ox  was,  in  the  interests  of  economy,  im- 
pressed into  the  service  in  place  of  the  deceased  mare,  but  his 
association  as  yoke-  fellow  of  the  surviving  member  of  the 
original  team  was  rendered  short  by  the  conduct  of  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  ill-assorted  pair,  who,  dissatisfied  with  his  outfit, 
quietly  set  to  work  to  fatten  the  ox  and  so  successfully  accom- 
plished his  purpose  that,  in  a  short  time  the  fat-burdened  animal 
lay  down  in  the  furrow  and  refused  to  work.  So  the  ox  was 
sold  to  the  butcher,  but  the  price  realized,  with  a  slight  addition. 
provided  means  for  the  purchase  of  a  young  horse  which  did 
most  satisfactory  sen-ice  to  the  end  of  the  lease.  The  discourage- 
ments indeed  were  great.  Mother  used  to  tell  us  that  often  Father 
and  she  would  try  to  estimate  as  to  whether,  by  sale  of  all  their 
possessions,  they  would  secure  enough  to  pay  their  debts. 

FARM   IMPROVEMENT. 

Works  for  the  improvement  of  the  farm  went  on  neverthe- 
less with  ceaseless  vigour  under  the  skilled  and  forceful  manage- 
ment of  John  Milne  whose  sen-ices  as  foreman,  my  father  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure,  and  retain  for  several  years, 
That  man's  services  Father  nevei  forgot.  Not  only  would  he 
plan  and  direct  the  work,  assigning  to  each  employee  his  proper 
place  and  duty  but  he  would  put  the  inij<rati\e  of  his  strong 
personality  upon  my  father  himself,  who,  not  unwillingly,  bowed 
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his  neck  to  the  yoke.  Great  improvements  were  made.  Additions 
were  made  to  the  out-buildings,  stone  fences  were  erected  and 
undei -drainage,  where  necessary  was  effected. 

One  drain  in  particular  I  remember.  It  was,  perhaps  300  or 
400  yards  in  length  and  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  a  streamlet  from  the  public  road  which  had 
theretofore  meandered  lazily  through  a  couple  of  fields  in  an  open 
drain  to  an  outlet  outside  the  farm,  on  its  way  to  join  the  Moston 
burn.  This  streamlet  had  its  source  in  unfailing  springs,  and  in 
time  of  flood,  became  much  augmented  in  volume.  In  early 
times,  when  probably  the  depression  through  which  it  ran  had 
been  a  little  lake,  it  is  said  that,  near  the  public  road,  and  in  the 
field  through  which  this  drain  was  dug,  had  stood  a  castle  of 
some  strength  which  had  been  protected  by  a  moat.  I  remember 
of  seeing  when  L  boy  a  book  containing  a  story  in  which  that 
castle  as  well  as  another  on  the  estate  of  Blelack  figured,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  any  real  authority  or  even  local  tradition  as  to  its 
ownership  or  history.  From  the  contour  of  the  site,  as  I 
remember  it,  the  building  had  not  been  very  extensive.  Whatever 
story  the  little  streamlet  might  be  able  to  tell  of  an  age  that  is 
past,  the  drain  constructed  for  its  accommodaion  was  made  of 
sufficient  size,  so  far  as  capacity  was  concerned  to  permit  a  man 
to  crawl  through  from  end  to  end.  Its  eye  was  constructed 
entirely  of  stone,  the  floor  and  side  walls  being  composed  and 
built  of  small  stones,  while  the  roof  was  earth  of  depth  sufficient 
for  agricultural  purposes,  resting  on  a  layer  of  small  or  broken 
stones,  supported  by  large  stones  quarried  and  brought  from  the 
hill  for  the  purpose.  The  cost  of  that  particular  work  was 
borne,  primarily  by  the  proprietor,  the  funds  necessary  therefor, 
being  advanced  by  Government  at  interest.  An  advance  was 
made,  however,  in  the  amount  of  the  yearly  rental  sufficient  to 
meet  principal  and  interest  payments,  as  they  severally  fell  due. 
My  impression  is  that  the  tenant  was  usually  required  to  do  all 
the  hauling  and  team  work  which  would  be  no  small  contribution 
seeing  that  he  had  no  means  of  recompense,  other  than  what 
might  inure  to  his  benefit  during  the  currency  of  his  lease. 

REPEAL  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS. 

From  the  time  of  my  earliest  recollection  my  father  had 
been  a  prouonced  liberal  in  politics.  In  early  life,  he  had  greeted, 
and  expected  great  things  from  the  passing  of,  the  Reform  Bill. 
He  had  also  been  in  fullest  sympathy  with  Cobden  and  Bright  in 
their  efforts  for  ihe  repeal  of  The  Corn  Laws,  and  rejoiced  when 
Sir  Robert  Peel  became  a  convert  to  their  principles  and  led  his 
Government  to  remove  all  duties  that  tended  to  increase  the  price 
or  restrict  the  importation  of  foreign  grain.  That  measure  had 
been  violently  opposed  by  the  agricultural  interests  in  the  country 
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who  bdicvcd  that  it  was  a  measure  that  would  work  their  ruin. 

factor  on  the  Invercauld  Kttate.  in  a  convenrttal 

\\ith  the  tenant  on  a  farm  called  Honewell.  whose  name  was 

•imach.  during  the  time  when  the  pasting  of  the  Act  was  a 
i:\r  nuesti  •:•-.   :•  . .  •    ihc    .  Ml   •    •  '   •'*   H  c    M   ll«»r«l         i  i      ••  •  •-' 
he  wiul.  "If  the  corn  laws  are  repealed,  Invercauld  might  as  well 

\ou  your  farm  rent-free."  HopeweH's  reply  was  "I  »hould 
a»k  for  no  letter  licstowment." 

•(withstanding  these  dark  forebodings,  the  Corn  law*  were 
repealed  in  IMH  and  all  the  port*  of  the  kingdom  were  thence- 
forth open  to  the  free  importation  of  grain  from  every  part  of 
thr  \\orld.  The  immediate  result  seemed  to  warrant  all  the  dole- 
ful prognostications  of  the  interested  opponents  of  the  measure. 
The  market  was  Hooded  with  foreign  grain,  and  the  price  of  oats, 
on  which,  at  the  time,  largely  dqtcnded  my  father's  ability  to 
meet  the  yearly  stipulated  rent  of  ISO  pounds,  had  fallen  to  a 
figure  that  seemed  to  make  the  raising  of  that  sum  imix>*sible. 
To  all  the  agriculturists  in  the  country,  the  effects  of  the  new 
regulation  must  have  been  serious.  To  those  burdened  with  debt 
and  without  resources  as  my  father  then  was.  the  conditions  thus 
created  must  have  been  heart-breaking  and  in  many  cases 
disastrous.  How  my  father  regarded  the  policy  of  free  grain 
importation  during  the  year-  in  which  he  was  reaping  the  im- 
mediate bitter  fruitage  of  its  sowing,  I  do  not  know.  Certain  it 
is  that  from  the  time  of  my  first  attention  to  matters  political,  he 
was  a  convinced  and  ardent  supporter  of  Free  Trade,  not  only  in 
grain  but  in  all  commodities  whose  consumption  would  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country  generally. 

TUBS  OF  THE  TIDE. 

\\Tiatever  may  have  been  my  father's  thoughts  when,  in  the 
first  few  years  of  his  lease  he  saw  the  price  of  grain  dwindling 
from  year  to  year,  it  was  not  long  when  wisdom  was  manifestly 
justified  by  her  fruitage.  It  is  true  that  the  price  of  grain 
formerly  prevailing  never  returned,  but  the  resultant  cheapness 
of  food  and  of  living  expense*  generally  made  it  j»ossible 
for  the  British  manufacturers,  with  their  unproved  machinery 
practically  to  command  the  markets  of  the  world.  That  gave 
abundance  of  work  for  the  labouring  man  and  made  Britain  a 
desirable  country  to  live  in.  The  consequence  was  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  urban  |x>pulation.  who,  in  tx-ttcr  circumstances  than 
theretofore,  were  able  to  afford  to  purchase  meat,  which  formerly 
had  been  but  sparingly  used,  or  was  entirely  absent  from  their 
tables.  This  naturally  produced  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
price  of  fat  cattle,  as  also  that  of  li\e  Mock  of  all  kimls.  I'nder 
these  circumstances  the  farmers'  incomes  were  immensely  in- 
creased though  the  price  of  oats  became  x»  l»>w.  eventually,  that 
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it  became  profitable  to  add  chopped  oats  to  the  straw  and  turnip 
ration  of  the  fattening  cattle.  It  may  very  well  be  doubted 
whether,  by  human  prevision,  such  a  result  could  have  been 
anticipated.  Certainly  the  tide  of  prosperity  which  flowed  in  as 
the  result,  came  as  one  of  the  greatest  surprises  to  those  who 
had  most  stoutly  resisted  the  passing  of  the  measure.  It  would 
seem  that  in  Nature  exists  a  law  which  ordains  that  any  line  of 
human  conduct,  either  individual  or  national,  which  is  defective 
morally,  cannot  ultimately  prove  economically  profitable.  The 
patient  ox  and  the  gentle  dove  will  surely  outlive  all  the  monsters 
of  the  jungle.  Conduct  or  statute  law  that  looks  to  self  and 
forgets  the  neighbour,  however  fair  may  seem  the  promise,  can, 
ultimately,  end  only  in  failure  or  disaster.  Opposed  to  all  selfish- 
ness is  the  command  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
Obedience  to  this  command,  articulate  still  in  Nature,  solemnly 
re-announced  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord,  and  approved  by  the 
healthy  conscience  of  mankind,  would  bring  to  an  end  most  of 
the  evils,  social,  economic,  national  and  international,  at  present 
causing  so  much  alarm  and  laying  upon  society  and  the  nations 
a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

On  the  farm,  the  tide  soon  turned.  Slight  surpluses  took 
the  place  of  the  yearly  deficits,  and  over  the  household  shone  the 
sun  of  a  humble  prosperity  which  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the 
chief  actors  in  the  struggle  and  descended  with  beneficient  ray 
on  the  irresponsible  youngsters,  whose  increasing  numbers  and 
healthful  development  had,  so  far,  only  added  to  the  burdens  of 
the  household. 

FARM  HELPERS. 

During  our  childhood  years,  which  coincided  with  the  early 
farm-improving  period  of  the  lease,  two  ploughmen  and  a  boy 
were  needed  for  the  running  of  the  farm.  Of  these,  John  Milne, 
Geordie  Smith,  Charlie  Emslie,  Charlie  Archie  and  Sandy 
Stevenson,  were  successively  foremen.and  except  for  one  half 
year,  covered  the  first  seventeen  years  of  the  lease.  These  men 
were  all  faithful  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  each  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  every  one  of  our 
family.  None  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  rose  out  of  the  humble 
rank  into  which  he  had  been  born,  but  they  all  filled  well  their 
assigned  position  and  made  industrious  contribution  to  the  pros- 
perity of  their  neighbourhood  and  country.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  follow  the  career  of  the  several  hands  employed,  I 
have  not  discovered  one  who  afterward  acquired  either  fame  or 
wealth,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  James  Madden,  who  left 
our  employ  to  take  a  position  in  the  County  Constabulary  and 
eventually  became  the  head  of  the  police  force  of  the  City  of 
Aberdeen. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


TALES   OF  OUR  CHILDHOOD. 

IN  the  meantime  our  home  was  being  gladdened  by  the  arrival 
of  little  folks  whose  innocent  prattle  and  bright  hopefulnCM 
cheered  our  parents'  hearts  and  inspired  them  with  fresh 
courage.  As  already  stated  my  sister  Elizabeth  and  I  were  born 
at  Tillymuttt m  and  in  August  of  our  first  year  at  the  Parks  my 
brother  James  appeared  on  the  scene.  Other  members  were 
from  time  to  time  added  to  the  circle.  Charlie  was  six  years 
younger  than  I  while  William.  Alexander  and  Maggie  successively 
followed  within  a  period  of  five  years  next  thereafter.  With  the 
exception  of  little  Johnny,  whose  short  pilgrimage  of  five  months 
was  finished  in  I860,  the  family  was  then  complete. 

From  the  time  of  my  first  remembered  consciousness,  our 
family  consisted  of  three.  Of  the  three,  the  eldest  was  the 
leader.  Perhaps  she  was  brighter  naturally  than  her  brothers. 
Certainly  her  educational  progress  was  more  rapid  than  was 
either  of  theirs.  While  my  poor  mother  was  struggling  hard  to 
induce  me  to  learn  the  alphabet,  my  sister  was  reading  in  the 
New  Testament.  While  I  was  being  dragged  painfully  and 
unwillingly  along  the  educational  pathway,  under  the  persuasion 
of  Mr.  Beat  tic's  tawse,  she  was  eagerly  mounting  the  educational 
ladder  and  scanning  with  eagle  eye  the  heights  which  were  yet 
beyond  her  present  reach. 

YOUNG  HOPEFULS. 

During  these  early  days,  the  burden  borne  by  our  parents 
would  seem  to  have  cast  its  shadow  more  or  less  over  the  spirits 
of  their  children  though  the  buoyant  hopefulness  of  childhood  is 
irrepressible.  Mother  used  to  tell  us  that  one  night  when  she 
and  father  had  been  discussing  their  prospects  while  my  brother 
James  and  I  were  in  bed,  they  stopped  and  listened  to  our  prattle 
and  found  that  we  had  been  discussing  the  same  question  as 
themselves  though  from  a  different  angle,  and  with  a  more 
hopeful  outlook.  It  would  seem  that  I  had  led  off  with  "When 
I'm  a  man,  III  learn  to  be  a  mason  and  then  I'll  big  a  hoose 
for  my  father  for  naething."  That  was  pretty  good,  but  James 
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would  do  still  better:  "When  I'm  a  man,"  he  said,  "I'll  learn  to 
be  a  laird,  and  I'll  gie  my  father  a  farm  for  naething." 

Meantime,  the  younger  members  of  our  family  had  been 
steadily,  though  almost  imperceptibly,  growing  up,  each  manifest- 
ing an  individuality  peculiarly  his  own.  Charlie  early  developed 
a  taste  for  the  use  of  edged  tools,  while  William  took  more 
natuarlly  to  books  and  study.  Aleck,  keen  in  sympathy,  and 
strong  in  resentment  against  wrong,  surveyed  his  little  world  and 
laid  schemes  for  its  reformation. 

A  BUDDING  LOGICIAN. 

Sometimes  a  little  incident  in  early  life  would  seem  almost 
prophetic.  When  a  wee  boy,  William,  one  day,  accompanied  his 
mother  to  welcome,  at  the  door,  our  minster,  the  Rev.  Donald 
Stewart,  whose  knock  had  just  been  heard.  On  entry,  the 
minister,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  shook  hands,  first  with  mother, 
and  then,  in  like  friendliness,  extended  his  hand  to  William.  The 
little  fellow's  response  was  hearty  and  immediate,  but  he  had  to  be 
reminded  that  he  had  proffered  the  wrong  hand.  The  correction 
was  certainly  in  order,  but  William  was  not  convinced  that  he 
had  made  any  mistake,  and  therefore  declined  compliance  in  a 
matter  so  important  until  he  should  have  it  submitted  to  a  test 
that  would  be  conclusive.  He  therefore  withdrew,  hastily,  to  the 
kitchen  without  a  word  and  there,  standing  up  at  the  little  table 
at  which  he  and  the  younger  ones  were  wont  to  stand  at  their 
meals,  took  hold  of  a  spoon  in  the  accustomed  place,  and  there 
and  thus  orientating  himself,  promptly  returned,  with  beaming 
face  and  the  pride  of  an  original  discoverer,  to  extend  the  right 
hand,  and,  in  orthodox  fashion  to  receive  the  much  respected 
visitor.  Thus,  early  in  life,  had  William  begun  to  prove  all 
things. 

A  SERIOUS  ACCIDENT. 

Somewhat  earlier  and  just  as  William  had  begun  his  first 
feeble  attempts  to  walk,  and  could  barely  manage  to  maintain 
his  own  weight  and  make  his  way  with  the  help  of  a  steadying 
hand,  he  had  been  delivered  to  my  care  by  our  mother  who  was, 
at  the  time  too  busy  to  attend  to  him.  Wee  William  was  then, 
as  in  all  the  stages  of  his  subsequent  development  and  history, 
he  has  since  continued  to  be,  a  special  favourite  of  his  eldest 
brother,  but  just  at  that  time  I  had  on  hand  an  enterprise  to  the 
speeding  of  which,  baby  nursing  would  not  be  conducive.  The 
care  of  the  baby  was  not  therefore  regarded,  to  say  the  least,  as 
a  special  privilege  and  may  have  been  undertaken  that  time 
rather  ungraciously,  although  memory  is  kind  enough  to  shut  her 
eyes.  What  I  do  remember,  and  never  can  forget,  is  that  while 
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the  baby  wa*  contentedly  amusing  himself  in  the  farm  yard,  and 
I  near  by  practicing  Milt-walking,  two  or  three  horses  which  had 
probably  been  confined  in  the  Mable  for  a  day  or  two  were  let 
out  for  exercise.  As  fast  at  potable,  I  made  for  my  charge, 
and.  with  what  I  deemed  sufficient  promptitude  proceeded  to 

him  on  his  own  little  feet  to  safety,  half  suspended  from  a 
shawl  or  scarf  round  hi*  chest,  the  two  ends  of  which  I  held  in 
my  hands.  We  had  almost  crossed  the  danger  zone  and  were 
\Mihm  about  ten  feet  of  the  gate  which  led  to  safety,  when  a 
young  horse  came  on  us  quite  unexj»ectedly.  and  a*  he  pasted 

wild  frolic,  struck  at  us  with  both  hind  feet  with  ternMe 
force.  I  escaped,  but  little  William  was  struck  on  the  side  of 
the  head  ami  was  thrown  by  the  impact  violently  into  my  arms. 
I  reported  what  had  happened,  but  no  one  would  believe  that  the 
child  could  have  received  such  a  blow  as  I  described  and  live. 
My  report  was  therefore  attributed  to  excitement.  The  poor 
victim  had  nothing  to  say,  but  in  his  own  mute  way,  gave 
evidence  that  the  knowing  ones  should  have  been  able  to  interpret. 
He  was  immediately  seized  with  severe  vomiting  which  was 
diagnosed  by  our  elders  as  being  the  effect  of  fright.  So  nothing 
was  done  for  the  infant  till  next  day  at  noon,  when  sitting  at 
dinner  with  the  baby  on  her  knee,  mother  hap{>ening  to  bring  her 
hand  in  contact  with  his  head  found  that  a  portion  of  the  rigid 
slcull  over  the  right  ear,  yielded  to  her  touch.  Our  Doctor 
happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time  and  was  called  in.  His  report 
was  that  a  blow  of  like  force  would  have  been  fatal  to  a  man. 

What  was  done  I  do  not  know,  but  one  part  of  the  prescrip- 
tion was  that  William  must  not  be  crossed,  but  must  be  allowed 
to  have  his  own  way  till  completely  recovered.  I  sometimes  had 
a  suspicion  at  the  time  that  the  prescription  was  being  over- 
worked by  his  parents,  and  the  experience  of  the  years  that  have 
since  intervened,  would  seem  to  justify  an  enquiry  as  to  what, 
finally  became  of  that  prescription,  or  more  particularly,  as  to 
whether  it  may  not  have  got  accidentally  into  the  hands  of  the 
patient. 

For  the  older  members  of  the  family,  school  days  were  soon 
over.  Our  parents  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  much  to  have 
had  any  or  all  of  their  hoy*  take  a  university  education.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  course  were,  at  any  rate,  suggested  to,  if 
not  pressed  upon  me  by  my  father,  but  the  joys  and  freedom  of 
farm  life  had  for  me,  then,  the  greater  attraction,  ami  so  in  that 
direction  I  turned  my  face.  At  the  age  of  thirteen.  1  was  there- 
fore withdrawn  from  school  for  r.  year.  and.  was  destined  never 
to  return  to  it  thereafter,  with  the  exception  of  a  winter  in 
Aberdeen,  and  two  winter*  more  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Michie 
in  the  |»ari*h  school  of  Cold  stone. 
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TOILS  AND  JOYS  OF  OUR  YOUTH. 

OUR  life  at  the  Parks  was  pleasant,  though  toilsome,  and  its 
strenuousness  was  relieved  by  many  an  interlude  of 
pleasant  experience  which,  in  prospect  and  retrospect,  not 
less  than  in  actual  participation,  cast  over  the  whole  field  of  our 
existence  the  lustre  of  their  brightness.  We  were  a  happy  family. 
Differences  of  opinion  there  were,  which  were  stoutly  maintained, 
but  there  was  no  strife.  In  all  the  years  which  have  followed,  a 
like  harmony  has  been  maintained,  something  for  which  all 
surviving  members  are  truly  thankful.  All  the  families,  Fletchers, 
Farquharsons  and  Stewarts,  can,  I  believe  with  equal  truth  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  possession  of  a  like  spirit,  though, 
alas,  many  of  those  who  in  earlier  years  were  bonds  of  unity  are 
with  us  no  more. 

Around  the  Christmas  season  we  visited  back  and  forth  with 
the  young  folks  of  Kinaldie,  Knocksoul  and  Loanhead.  As  time 
went  on,  the  round  was  extended  and  more  varied  from  year  to 
year.  Newkirk  came  into  the  lime-light  more  and  more.  With 
Mrs.  Anderson,  who  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  "the  rantry  and 
the  red  threed,"  we  usually  had  r.  yearly  meeting.  We  also  met 
occasionally  with  Mrs.  Milne  of  Bogarierie,  the  Inneses  of  the 
Moston  of  Blelack,  and  still  more  frequently  with  Mr.  Michie, 
where  we  would  meet  with  Mr.  James  Davidson,  the  parish 
minister's  brother  whose  general  information  and  natural 
eloquence  were  above  the  ordinary,  Dr.  Cameron  who  was  an 
accomplished  violinist,  Mr.  Samuel  Innes,  Miss  Paterson  of 
Grodie  and  others. 

BALLATER  AND  AUCHOLZIE. 

To  all  of  our  family  the  great  event  of  each  recurring  year 
was  a  trip  to  Ballater  and  Aucholzie  in  the  end  of  harvest  which, 
instituted  by  our  parents  before  memory  had  begun  to  inscribe 
her  record,  continued  to  brighten  the  successive  seasons  to  the 
last  of  our  stay  in  Scotland.  At  Ballater,  we  were  entertained 
royally  by  our  aunt  Margaret  and  cousins.  There  we  could  see 
the  soldiers  who  formed  Her  Majesty's  Body  Guard  perform 
their  daily  evolutions  on  the  village  green.  Thence  we  made 
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excursions  to  the  top  of  Craigendarach,  the  Pali  of  Ballater.  the 
WclU  of  I'ananuh.  ..r  the  old  Castle  of  the  Knock,  in  which  the 
Gordons  of  the  ancient  times  had  feasted  friends  and  retainers 
or  from  stone-arched  vaults,  now  crumbling  from  the  teeth  of 
the  passing  centuries,  had  drawn  liquid  refreshment  for  the 
casual  visitor  or  for  the  entertainment  and  encouragement  of 
alltco,  in  common  with  themselves,  on  some  wild  purpose  bent. 

hat  scenes  of  barbaric  splendour  had  those  tottering  walls 
been  witness,  and  what  secrets  of  direst  tragedy  may  not  those 
crumbling  dungeons  guard  ? 

On  such  occasions  our  tour  would  also  embrace  the  sheep* 
farm  of  Aucholzie.  the  home  of  our  maternal  aunt  Nellie  and 
her  husband  William  Gordon.  The  latter,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
sheep  farmer,  had  early  developed  great  capacity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  sheep.  When  a  little  boy,  his  father  had,  for  his  en- 
couragement, presented  him  with  a  ewe,  with  promise  of  free 
pasture  for  all  her  increase.  Soon  the  question  that  had  troubled 
good  old  Abraham  in  his  dealings  with  his  ambitious  nephew 
arose,  and  a  division  had  to  be  made.  So  the  son,  less  selfish  than 
Lot,  moved  out  and  came  to  Aucholzie  where,  in  his  chosen  line, 
he  made  great  success.  In  some  respects  he  was  peculiar,  but 
beneath  an  exterior  somewhat  unpromising,  beat  a  kind  and 
generous  heart.  Upon  him,  as  well  as  upon  our  aunt  we  could 
always  rely  for  a  cordial  if  not  a  demonstrative  welcome,  and 
on  our  cousin  William  we  could  with  equal  confidence  depend 
for  entertainment  both  varied  and  pleasing.  Their  home  was  on 
the  southerly  side  of  the  river  Muick  which  has  its  source 
several  miles  west  of  Aucholzie  near  the  southerly  base  of  "Dark 
Lochnagar"  and  pursues  its  course  through  a  romantic  glen 
which,  taking  its  name  from  the  stream,  is  known  as  Glenmuick. 
In  its  course  through  the  narrow  glen,  guarded  by  a  range  of 
heath-covered  hills,  on  either  side,  the  little  river,  near  its  source, 
traverses  a  romantic  little  lake  known  as  Loch  Duloch.  Some 
miles  still  further  on  its  way,  it  broadens  out  again  into  a  loch  of 
larger  dimensions,  known  as  "Loch  Muick."  Flanked  by  its  pro- 
tecting hills  on  either  side,  and  unapproached  by  any  public  high- 
way, this  lake  might  stand  for  an  embodiment  of  peace  and 
security.  No  wonder  that  Royalty,  sated  with  the  glitter  and 
distractions  of  the  Court,  should  have  here  erected  a  lodge  and 
equipped  a  yacht  from  which  to  enjoy,  yearly,  for  a  brief  holiday 
its  solitude  and  peace. 

Some  four  miles  below  the  Loch  last  named,  and  about  half 
a  mile  above  the  Aucholize  home,  is  the  Lynn  or  falls  of  Muick 
which,  on  the  rocky  sides  of  its  water-worn  channel,  records  its 
age  in  terms  of  its  slow  recession  up  stream  as  the  solid  rock 
has  crumbled  to  the  slow  attrition  produced  by  the  action  of  its 
waters  throughout  the  long  ages  of  their  activities.  Man's  clock 
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ticks  out  his  time  in  seconds  while  the  pendulum  of  the  Universe 
gathers  milleniums  in  its  mighty  sweep.  How  evanescent  is  life, 
and  how  enduring  the  everlasting  hills!  Yet,  over  them  both, 
crumbling,  alike,  sooner  or  later  to  decay,  broods  the  mystery 
of  conditions  unrelated  to  our  present  frame  of  time,  which,  with 
our  feeble  powers  we  can  neither  grasp  nor  envisage. 

A  ROMANTIC  JOURNEY  AND  A  GREAT  SERMON. 

The  district  of  Cromar  in  which  we  had  our  home,  distant 
as  it  is  from  any  of  the  large  centres  of  population  was  not 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  social,  political  and  ecclesiastical 
influences  by  which  the  cities  were  being  ever  more  constantly 
impressed.  Nor  was  it  alone  through  the  printed  page  that 
access  was  had  to  the  thoughts  and  utterances  of  the  great.  Now 
and  again  the  community  would  be  thrilled  by  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  land.  One  such  experience  came 
to  our  Free  Church  youthful  crowd  in  1863  by  a  visit  from  the 
late  Dr.  Guthrie,  who,  in  that  year  came  to  Crathie  to  open  on 
a  week-day  a  free  kirk  building  erected  on  a  site  generously 
donated  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  late  Prince  Consort,  the  deed 
of  conveyance  being  one  of  the  last  acts  of  that  nobleman's  life. 
The  Stewart  and  Farquharson  families  determined  to  hear  the 
far-famed  preacher,  but  for  conveyance  over  the  18  miles  of 
highway  intervening,  they  could  command  only  one  dog-cart  with 
accommodation  for  only  four.  Mr.  Samuel  Innes,  a  mutual 
friend  came  to  our  assistance  with  the  offer  of  a  horse  and  farm- 
cart,  the  latter  seated  with  chaff  or  straw-stuffed  five  bushel  bags 
laid  cross-wise  on  its  springless  floor.  The  offer  was  gladly 
accepted,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  a  fine  summer  day,  three 
Farquharsons  and  an  equal  number  of  Stewart  girls  under  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Innes  as  driver  made  their  cheerful  progress  at 
the  rate  of  not  less  than  three  miles  an  hour,  past  Loch  Kinnord 
around  Culblean,  and  thence  over  a  beautiful  turnpike  road,  along 
the  river  Dee,  with  its  fragrant  birches,  past  Ballater,  and 
thence  to  the  home  of  our  friends  the  Davidsons  at  Torgalter, 
whence  we  crossed  on  foot  the  river  by  the  adjacent  bridge 
which  landed  us  on  the  other  side,  near  Balmoral  Castle,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  more  we  found  ourselves  in  the  church.  Our 
friend  the  driver,  though  a  farmer  like  myself,  was  an  expert 
short-hand  writer  and  made  a  report  of  the  sermon,  which  he 
later  copied  out  for  me  in  the  short-hand  corresponding  style  as 
a  reading  exercise.  Needless  to  say,  by  the  time  that  I  was  able 
to  master  it,  which  I  eventually  did,  I  became  better  acquainted 
with  that  sermon  than  with  any  I  have  since  heard. 
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INVKACAULD  VISITED. 

The  rent*  payable  by  the  tenants  on  the  Invcrcauld  estate 
were,  for  the  most  part  i>ayablc  in  coin  of  the  realm,  but  a  small 
part  was  required  (possibly  merely  allowed)  to  be  paid  by  pro 
vtding  ami  delivering  at  the  farm  of  the  proprietor,  at  Invcrcauld 
to  many  bolls  of  oat-meal,  and  delivering  there  a  certain  quantity 
of  coal,  as  stipulated  in  the  lease,  the  coal  being  delivered  during 
miner  and  (he  meal  during  the  winter  in  each  year.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  have  assigned  to  me,  just  once,  the  duty  of 
making  such  a  delivery.  It  was  a  coal  delivery,  and  in  June  or 
early  July  the  most  delightful  time  of  the  year.  On  the  journey, 
I  was  accompanied  by  two  neighbours,  one  of  them  being  my 
good  cousin  John  Fletcher,  now  of  Tilbury  East,  Ontario,  and 
the  other  Andrew  Milne  of  Bogariere,  each  discharging  for  him- 
self or  his  household,  an  obligation  similar  to  my  own.  We  had, 
each,  one  horse  and  cart  in  charge.  Our  first  objective  was  the 
village  of  Aboyne,  about  nine  miles  distant.  There  was  the  rail- 
way station  nearest  to  us  and  also  nearest  to  Invcrcauld,  at  which 
coal  could  be  procured.  The  way  was  interesting  along  our 
whole  route.  First,  passing  through  the  fir  wood  on  Lickley 
hill,  which  my  father,  when  a  little  boy,  had  hel|>ed  to  plant,  we 
emerged  soon  to  find,  on  our  right,  the  mansion  house  of  the 
small  estate  of  Corrachrce,  of  which  the  owner  was  Col. 
Farquharson.  Three  miles  from  home  we  passed  the  Village  of 
Tarland  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
Cromar. 

TRADITIONS  or  THE  FORTY  FIVE. 

Through  its  humble  streets,  tradition  asserts  that  seven 
brothers  of  a  family  of  Farquharsons  from  a  farm  near  by 
called  "The  Bog,"  marched,  with  a  piper  before  them  to  join 
Prince  Charlie  in  174">.  That  tradition  was  confirmed  by  the  late 
Rev.  James  Wattie,  who,  surprised  to  see  on  an  Edinburgh  street 
a  sign  bearing  the  name  of  Farquharson,  went  in  and  interviewed 
the  proprietor  who  informed  him  that  an  ancestor  of  his  with 
some  brothers  had  left  in  l?4f>,  a  farm  called  The  Bog  to  join 
the  Prince  and  had  never  returned  to  their  native  place. 

Near  Aboyne  and  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley  near  the 
public  highway  which  makes  a  bend  southerly  towards  it,  is  the 
castle  of  The  Marquis  of  Huntly  which,  to  our  trio  brought  the 
memory  of  an  old  Jacobite  song,  "Hey,  Johnnie  Cope  are  ye 
waukin'  yet  ?  If  ye  were  waukin'  1  would  wait  to  go  to  the  Coles 
i'  the  morning."  A  lady  of  the  castle,  some  time  l»ack  was  a 
descendant  of  the  famous,  but  unfortunate  general  named  in  the 
song,  and,  to  her  ear  the  song  could  not  fail  to  be  distasteful. 
During  her  stay  in  the  castle  one  summer,  a  hired  man  on  the 
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premises  was  very  fond  of  whistling,  and  unfortunately,  one  of 
his  special  favourites  was  "Hey,  Johnnie  Cope."  And  that  tune 
kept  ringing  in  her  ears  till  she  could  stand  it  no  longer.  So,  at 
length  the  whistler  got  notice  that  he  was  no  longer  needed.  The 
man  could  not  understand  why  he  had  been  discharged,  but,  on 
making  enquiry  found  out  the  cause.  "Oh,  that's  a'  is  it? 
"She'll  get  mair  o't."  It  was,  however,  a  mean  revenge. 

At  Aboyne  we  got  our  carts  duly  loaded  and  started  on  our 
next  nine  miles  journey  to  Ballater,  our  road  leading  along,  and 
every  here  and  there  coming  up  to,  the  bank  of  the  romantic 
Dee.  Aboyne  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  northerly  bank  of 
the  river  which  is  there  crossed  by  a  chain  bridge.  No  doubt 
the  river,  all  along  its  course,  is  full  of  local  and  historic 
interest,  but  it  was  to  me  largely  unknown  till  the  moor  of  Dinet 
was  reached.  From  it  was  visible  the  hill  of  Mulloch  which 
derives  its  name  from  a  Danish  General  of  that  name  who  there 
fell  and  was  utterly  routed  by  Malcom  Canmore,  then  King  of 
Scotland.  Rounding  the  shoulder  of  Culblean,  near  by,  we  soon 
reached  the  Cambus  o'  May  where  mine  host  John  Ogg  stood 
ready  to  supply  the  spirituous  wants  of  the  thirsty  ones  at  reason- 
able rates  and  "not  exceeding  saxpence  a  mutchkin  as  long  as  the 
Dee  should  run  past."  Whether  that  meant  in  perpetuity  or  so  long 
as  the  river  was  available  for  dilution  purposes  is  not  very  clear. 

REEL  O'  TULLOCH. 

Soon  was  reached  the  Auld  Kirkyard  o'  Tulloch  with  the 
bare  roofless  walls  of  its  old  church,  which  are  still  standing.  In 
this  church  (or  possibly  in  its  predecessor)  tradition  asserts  that 
the  famous  Reel  o'  Tulloch  was  first  danced.  The  Sunday  was 
extremely  cold  and  stormy,  so  much  so,  that  the  good  priest  did 
not  expect  that  any  of  his  parishioners  would  come  out,  and 
therefore  stayed  at  home.  The  people  sat  and  wraited  in  the 
fireless  church  till  they  got  very  cold.  Soon  they  got  up  and 
began  to  move  around  to  keep  themselves  warm,  and  finally 
commenced  to  dance,  when  was  evolved  that  famous  reel  "that 
gaurs  us  a'  in  ane  unite." 

A  little  farther  on  and  we  were  opposite  Craigendarroch  on 
our  right,  with  the  beautiful  Monaltrie  House,  which,  on  a 
perfectly  level  park,  nestles  at  its  foot.  The  Farquharson  who 
was  laird  of  this  estate  (or  possibly,  of  another  estate,  farther 
up  the  Dee,  of  the  same  name)  during  the  Prince  Charlie  rising, 
was  proclaimed  a  rebel  and  very  narrowly  escaped  the  gallows, 
but  was  eventually  pardoned  and  had  his  estate  restored  to  him. 
Of  his  son  it  is  told  that  one  time  he  had  attended  some  function 
in  Edinburgh  at  which  he  had  expressed  with  shame,  his  regret 
that  his  father  had  been  a  rebel.  This  was  too  much  for  honest 
Robbie  Burns  who  was  present.  He  got  up  and  addressing 
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Farquharson  said  "If  your  father  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of 
•  cd  not  be  ashamed  of  him." 

c-r  from  this  jHiint,  arc  the  famous  well*  of 

Panar  h  their  mineral  waters  long  m»tc<l  for  their  health- 

i|iulitirs.  i hough  it  was  hinted  that  "not  for  health  alone 

cw  minutes  more  and  Hallater 

Here  usr«l  to  live  my  aunts  Margaret  and  Jane, 

and  here,  in  joyful  fellow-hip  with  the  children  of  the  former, 

•  •me  of   the  t   days  of  my   life.     Passing 

Hallater  with  it-  wooden  bridge,  r«  r  structure  of 

\\hich,  by  a  flood  of  unprecedented  proportion-,  was  borne 

me  in  the  thirties  of  last  century,  but  which  we  did 

.  we  followed  the  road  around  Craigendarroch,  pa-t  the 

Pass  of  Ballater,  along  the  northernly  side  of  the  river.     Dark 

Lochnagar,  \\  ap  is  never  lifted,  gradually  unfolded 

u  the  river  on  our  left  and  was  soon 

left  Itehind.     The  Torgalter  burn  is  crossed — that  meek  little 
i!et  which  gent  I  >  .uct'ul  song  as  it  comes  down 

the  hill  rejoicing  to  meet  the  welcoming  Dee. 

A  FLOOD  AND  A  FOOL. 

Not  always  had  it  been  so  meek.  To  that  awful  and  historic 
flood  of  1839  that  bore  down  the  stone  bridge  at  Ballater  it 
contributed  no  mean  fraction  of  the  former's  potency.  It  was  a 
thunder-storm  accompanied  by  lain  such  as  had  never  before 
been  heard  of  or  since  experienced  in  that  locality.  Rocks  re- 
leased by  the  power  of  new-born  water  torrents,  rolled  down  the 
mountain  -Me,  sometimes  blocking  the  public  highway  and  the 
waters,  gathered  by  the  hills  on  either  side,  as  into  a  mighty 
trough,  issued  through  the  valley  in  a  roaring  mass,  many  feet 
in  depth.  So  suddenly  did  it  come  that  a  gentleman,  in  his 
carriage  had  just  crossed  the  Torgalter  to  find  that  the  road 
ahead  had  become  impassable.  He  would  fain  have  retraced  his 
but  the  Torgalter,  now  a  roaring  flood,  forbade  his  passage. 
A  humble  cottager  by  the  road  ventured  out  in  the  terrible  down- 
pour to  offer  the  shelter  of  his  unpretentious  abode,  but  was 
repelled  by  the  contemptous  reply  that  his  lordship  would 
rather  be  hanged  than  enter  such  a  dwelling.  "Your  way  be  it" 
said  the  hospitable  cottager,  "but  i'  the  mids  o'  the  meantime,  my 
thocht  is  that  ye're  mair  in  danger  o'  bein'  drooned  than 

cd." 

By  the  Torgalter  burn  is  the  farm  on  which  our  neighbour 
and  friend  the  late  Rev.  Geo.  Davidson  the  parish  minister  of 
Coldstone  was  born.  Just  beyond  is  The-  Micras,  the  birth- 
place of  our  esteemed  teacher,  Rev.  J.  G.  Michie.  Beyond  these 
places,  I  had  never  been  before,  and  am  therefore  unable  to 
record  anything  of  particular  interest  regarding  the  remaining 
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part  of  the  journey  further  than  that  the  scenery  is  beautiful  and 
grand.  The  mountains  to  the  north  are  wild  and  majestic  and 
some  of  them  were  flecked  with  snow.  Their  names  I  am  unable 
to  give,  but  I  believe  that  one  of  them  would  be  Ben  Macdhui 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  in  Britain. 

A  BOTHY  EXPERIENCE. 

At  last  we  reached  our  destination,  and  having  delivered  our 
coal-rent  contribution  and  stabled  our  horses,  we  were  received 
into  the  kitchen  apartment  of  a  large  building  used,  apparently 
as  a  "bothy,"  for  the  accommodation  of  the  many  employees 
of  the  estate,  such  as  gardeners,  game-keepers,  woodsmen  and 
others,  and  in  which  sleeping  accommodation  was  provided  for 
visitors  from  the  tenantry  on  such  business  as  our  own. 

In  Cromar  the  farms  were  usually  small  and  the  wealthiest 
of  the  farmers  engaged  in  the  manual  toil  of  the  agriculturist 
along  with  his  hired  assistants,  between  whom  and  himself  there 
was  no  impassable  gulf.  Indeed  so  slender  was  the  barrier 
between  them  that  it  was  not  infrequently  surmounted  by  the 
natural  ability,  sobriety,  diligence  and  economy  of  the  more 
worthy  and  intelligent  of  the  hired  workmen.  Of  the  bothy 
system,  therefore,  I  had  had  no  previous  experience.  This,  my 
first  introduction  to  its  working,  presented  a  mode  of  life  so 
strange  that  I  shall  give  some  account  of  the  entertainment  there 
provided. 

On  the  hearth  in  the  kitchen  into  which  we  were  ushered 
there  blazed  a  cheerful  wood-fire,  from  the  warmth  of  which,  a 
suspended  tea-kettle  sang  its  welcome  and  its  promise  of  hospi- 
tality. Around  the  fire  were  some  men  with  intelligent  faces 
diligently  reading,  while  others  here  and  there  through  the  apart- 
ment, were  otherwise  amusing  themselves,  but  none  of  them  had 
a  word  for  us  or  gave  the  least  sign  of  interest  or  of  curiosity 
concerning  us.  On  the  premises  we  saw  no  woman  or  faintest 
trace  of  woman's  handiwork.  It  was,  as  I  understand,  a  veritable 
bothy.  Presently  We  found  ourselves  seated  at  a  table  on  which 
supper  was  set  for  three.  The  table-ware  consisted  of  a  big 
wooden  dish  of  the  genus  known  in  Cromar  as  a  "cap,"  only  this 
one,  in  size  resembled  more  the  huge  wooden  receptacle  known 
there  as  the  "bossie"  which  was  used  for  mixing  the  dough  for 
the  manufacture  of  oat  cakes.  Besides  the  wooden  cap  there 
were  set  on  the  table  a  vessel  containing  a  quantity  of  oatmeal, 
a  jug  containing  milk,  some  salt  and  a  spoon  for  each  of  us. 
From  that  spread,  with  the  aid  of  our  warm-hearted  friend  the 
tea-kettle,  whose  appreciated  welcome  has  already  been  noted, 
we  were  expected  to  make  our  supper.  But  for  one  circumstance, 
the  situation  would  have  presented  no  difficulty  whatever.  That 
circumstance  arose  in  connection  with  the  wooden  dish,  whicri, 
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in  itself  would  have  given  no  occasion  for  remark,  for  such  in 
those  days  were  common,  but  this  one  had  degenerated  to  the 
condition  of  the  great  company  of  the  unwashed.  All  over  its 
inner  MI r face  were  visible  the  marks  and  remnants  of  former 
fmUt"**  To  eat  out  of  such  a  dish  was  impossible,  unless  under 

•  »mpulsion  of  an  appetite  such  as  none  of  us  had  as  yet 
red.    To  me  the  situation  was  entirely  new,  and  I  could 

think  of  no  remedy  short  of  total  abstainance.     With  Milne  it 

•  lifferent.     Whether,  through   past   experience  or  quicker 
intuition,   I   know  not,  but   he   saw   the  way  out  and   without 
remark,  addressed  himself  to  his  task.    Taking  the  dirty  dish  and 
placing  it  beside  the  oat-meal  container,  he  proceeded,  spoonful 

•oonful,  to  fill  the  former  with  the  contents  of  the  latter. 
Tnis  fully  accomplished,  and  salt  laid  on  top,  he  seized  the  kettle 
with  his  left  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  reversing  the  spoon  in 
his  right,  proceeded  to  pour  the  liquid  into  the  centre  of  the 
mass.  Meantime,  with  the  spoon  handle,  he  stirred  the  liquid  into 
the  central  portion  of  the  meal,  taking  special  care  to  preserve 
intact  a  safe  margin  of  dry  meal  under  and  around  so  as  to  avoid 
contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  dish.  He  then  poured  on 
some  milk,  and  again  reversing  his  spoon,  was  ready  to  invite 
Fletcher  and  myself  to  join  him  in  making  a  hearty  and  satis- 
factory supper.  By  a  rej>etition  of  the  same  process,  a  clean  and 
palatable  breakfast  was  secured.  How  the  superfluous  enveloping 
meal  was  disposed  of,  need  not  here  be  told.  This  experience 
was  interesting  for  once  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  there  was 
no  desire  to  repeat  it. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


WESTWARD  HO. 

ryiHE  terminal  year  of  our  farm  lease  at  last  had  come,  and 
the  question  of  renewal  which,  for  years,  had  been,  with  our 
•*•  household,  an  anxious  matter  for  discussion,  now  demanded 
immediate  settlement.  Some  six  years  previously,  my  father  had 
purchased  in  Canada  a  hundred  acre  bush  farm,  and  the  thought 
of  being  able  to  make  our  home  in  such  a  possession,  free  from 
rent  and  expiring  leases,  had  appealed  strongly  to  the  imagination 
of  every  one  of  our  household.  Now  rumour  had  it  that  our 
proprietor,  with  the  consent  of  his  interested  heirs,  had  succeeded 
in  releasing  from  entail,  or  as  Burns  would  have  it :  "Riving  his 
father's  auld  entails,"  in  respect  of  that  portion  of  his  estate 
situated  in  Cromar,  and  that  our  farm,  together  with  all  those 
in  that  district,  was  to  be  sold. 

WE  DECIDE  TO  EMIGRATE. 

In  regard  to  a  change  of  proprietor  such  as  that  would 
involve,  the  general  experience  amongst  tenants  had  been  that  the 
new  lairds  were  less  considerate  of  their  tenants  than  had  been 
the  old  hereditary  aristocracy,  who  w^ere  reputed  to  have  retained 
a  sort  of  fatherly  interest  in  their  tenantry  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  Cromar  estate  was  soon  purchased  by  an 
English  lawyer  of  the  name  of  Coltman,  an  estimable  gentleman, 
I  believe,  who  probably  knew  little  of  the  conditions  of  his  new 
tenants  or  their  peculiar  needs.  For  him,  it  must  be  said  that  he 
purchased  the  estate  with  a  statement  in  his  hand,  prepared  by 
expert  valuators  employed  by  the  vendor,  making  their  appraisal 
of  the  amount  of  yearly  rental  which  might  be  reasonably 
expected  from  the  several  farms  on  the  estate.  That  valuation 
may  have  been  high,  but  most  likely  the  purchaser  had  depended 
upon  it  in  making  the  purchase.  My  father,  at  least,  had  the 
offer  of  renewal  in  terms  of  the  appraised  valuation,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  in  any  case  was  demand  made  for  rental  in 
excess  of  the  amount  thereby  indicated.  If,  therefore  the  rents 
were  excessive,  the  responsibility  therefor  would  seem  to  rest  not 
less  upon  the  former  proprietor  than  upon  his  successor.  Indeed 
it  may  well  be  that,  to  the  former,  through  the  increased  price 
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realited,  may  have  accrued  most,  if  not  all  of  the  benefit  arising 
from  the  increased  rental. 

Mother  was  very  unwilling  to  cut  herself  off  from  touch  with 
her  M)!C  Mirxmng  sister  and  the  scenes  and  surrounding*  of  her 
youth,  and  father  therefore  did  his  best  to  find  another  farm  in 
the  county  that  would  suit.  One  such  appeared  to  be  the  farm 
of  "The  Knock."  on  which  stood  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  of 
that  name  already  referred  to.  The  owner  of  this  farm  was 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  future  Edward  the  Seventh.  Dr. 
Robertson,  the  Prince's  Factor,  would  fain  have  favoured  my 
father,  whom  he  well  knew,  but  a  wealthy  competitor  had 
offered  a  higher  rent  than  had  my  father,  which,  when  both  were 
submitted  to  the  Prince,  was  by  him  naturally  accepted.  Another 
farm  in  the  Buchan  District  became  available  at  a  rental  that 
seemed  reasonable,  but,  on  second  thought  it  was  declined. 

At  that  time,  land  hunger  in  Scotland  was  exceedingly  acute, 
and  the  acquirement  of  a  suitable  farm  extremely  difficult,  and 
generally  called  for  a  lengthened  period  of  waiting,  such  as  none 
of  us  was  disposed  to  put  in  exercise.  So,  at  once  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  displenish  sale  of  goods  and  chattels,  and  our 
passages  were  booked  for  the  Port  of  Quebec  and  the  town  of 
Chatham  in  Upper  Canada. 

MEMORIES  AND  ECHOES. 

Some  of  childhood's  pleasing  memories  are  associated  with 
Samuel  Innes,  the  elder,  who  in  his  earlier  days  had  been 
tenant  and  operator  of  the  oat-meal-mill  at  Logie,  but  by 
the  time  that  I  remember  him,  had  retired  to  the  farm  known  as 
as  "The  Moston  o'  Blelack"  which  is  still  occupied  by  his  grand- 
son George  Innes.  I  can  remember  and  still  appreciate  his 
kindness  to  the  three  oldest  of  our  family  in  inviting  us  yearly 
to  a  feast  of  apples  from  his  garden,  apples  trees  being  then 
rather  rare  in  that  locality. 

A  FORE-NICHT. 

In  Mr.  Innes'  early  days,  there  was  residing  on  the  farm  of 
Tamoolachie,  across  the  burn  from  Newkirk.  a  man  whose  name 
I  have  forgotten,  but  who,  having  been  in  his  earlier  days  a 
coppersmith,  bore  the  cognomen  of  "Copra."  For  some  time 
Copra  had  been  insistently  inviting  Mr.  Innes  and  another  young 
friend  to  make  him  a  fore-nicht  visit.  At  length,  the  two 
friends  made  their  call  and,  probably,  as  a  joke,  prolonged  their 
stay  beyond  what  their  host,  at  least,  deemed  reasonable.  By 
and  by  Copra  began  to  make  signs  of  impatience  to  which  his 
visitors  seemingly  paid  no  attention.  Patience,  at  last  exhausted. 
Copra  determined  to  give  them  such  a  hint  that,  dull,  as  they 
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seemed  to  be,  they  could  not  fail  to  understand.  Taking  down 
his  Bible  for  family  worship,  he  selected  as  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  the  25th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  in  reading 
which,  he  put  special  and  unmistakable  emphasis  on  the  17th 
verse,  which,  in  the  authorized  version,  then  alone  in  use,  reads, 
"Remove  thy  foot  from  thy  neighbour's  house,  lest  he  weary  of 
thee  and  so  hate  ihee."  No  doubt  the  visitors  had  immediately 
left,  nor  need  it  be  doubted  that  host  and  visitors  had  parted  in 
terms  of  good-will  and  with  feelings,  respectively  that  the  fore- 
nicht,  from  its  commencement  to  its  spectacular  conclusion,  had 
been,  in  all  respects,  most  satisfactory. 

In  his  own  pawky  way,  Mr.  Innes  was  famed  for  pithy 
expressions,  some  of  which,  such  as  "Tak  nae  reproof  for  sids," 
were  reminiscent  of  his  former  occupation,  "sids"  being  the 
Scotch  or  local  technical  term  for  the  coarse  outer  oat  shell  which 
was  removed  from  the  previously  roasted  grain  in  its  initial 
passage  through  the  mill,  the  narrow  space  between  the  upper  and 
nether  mill-stones,  being,  for  that  passage,  specially  adjusted  to 
prevent  the  crushing  of  the  kernel.  Two  of  Mr.  Innes'  sons 
remained  with  him  on  the  farm,  John,  ultimately  becoming  the 
tenant,  while  the  father  and  Samuel  junior  remained  with  him 
till  each,  in  turn,  was  removed  by  death. 

The  younger  Samuel  was  bright  and  intellectual,  and  was 
an  excellent  singer.  He  held  the  office  of  Poor  Inspector  for 
the  parish  for  many  years,  and  died  while  in  that  office  in  1865. 
In  early  life,  he  had  by  some  means,  come  in  contact  with  Sir 
Isaac  Pitman's  system  of  short-hand  writing  and  perfected  him- 
self in  that  art.  To  him,  I  owe  my  introduction  to  short-hand 
and  still  possess  in  his  hand-writing  several  exercises  which  he 
had  written  out  for  me.  His  brother  John  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  office  of  Poor  Inspector  did  not  long  survive  him.  He  was  a 
splendid  specimen  of  manhood,  physically,  but  fell  a  victim  to 
pneumonia  two  years  after  our  leaving  for  Canada. 

John's  wife  was  a  Miss  Davidson.  She  survived  her  husband 
over  thirty  years  and  welcomed  us  on  our  visit  to  Scotland  in 
1908.  Her  father  had  been  a  soldier  who  had  gone  through  the 
Peninsular  war,  and  escaped  Waterloo  so  narrowly  that  he  was 
on  the  field  next  day  assisting  in  the  interment  of  the  slain.  He 
used  to  tell  that  in  those  days  of  slow-firing  weapons,  when 
formed  to  receive  cavalry,  he  had  had  the  plumes  of  his  head- 
gear cut  by  the  horsemen's  sabres,  but  that  they  had  never  been 
able  to  reach  his  scalp. 

Another  military  pensioner,  who  lived  in  the  same  locality, 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  was  wont  to  relate  with  great 
enthusiasm,  one  stirring  experience  in  that  fateful  struggle  which 
I  imagine  had  reference  to  the  final  charge  which  culminated 
in  the  rout  of  the  enemy  and  the  down-fall  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
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That  veteran  I  never  saw,  but  hi*  description,  as  reported  by  my 
father,  was  somewhat  as  follows: — ".\*  the  l-rcnch  came  up  in 
impoMng  array  and  in  overwhelming  numbers,  the  order  came  to 
charge.  Well,  I  thought,  we  may  charge  aince  but  it  will  be  the 
last.  Just  then,  the  Scotch  Gre\>  g;illi.j«r<l  up  from  behind  with 
a  tremendous  cheer,  'Hurrah,  Scotland  forc\cr  yet  boys!'  That 
put  courage  into  every  heart  and  in  a  minute  there  was  a  French- 
man on  every  'begnot'  "  (bayonet). 

With  the  fall  of  Napoleon  passed  from  the  fields  of  Con- 
tinental Kurope  at  least  for  a  time,  the  tread  of  armed  men  and 
the  -limiting  of  the  Captains,  but,  over  Cromar  as  over  the  rest 
of  the  Kingdom,  stalked  ingloriously  the  ravaging  stride  of  in- 
temperance. True  it  is  that  many  earnestly  desired  and  valiantly 
struggled  for  freedom  from  the  devastating  yoke,  but  the  chosen 
ground  of  defence,  at  the  best,  was  that  of  moderation  which 
meant  only  neutrality  and  frequent  defeat. 

A  little  before  my  day,  on  a  farm  to  the  south  of,  and 
immediately  adjoining  our  own,  was  an  oat-meal-mill,  of  which 
the  miller-tenant  was  James  Robertson.  Though  steady  and 
temperate  in  the  main,  Robertson  had  yielded  to  the  enemy  so  far 
as  to  sometimes  overstep  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  to  be- 
come intoxicated.  Of  him  the  story  is  told  that  on  one  occasion, 
at  a  Tarland  market,  he  had  been  drinking  with  a  number  of  his 
cronies,  as  was  the  custom,  and  towards  night  found  himself  in  a 
crowd  of  his  own  class,  who  for  the  time  had  cast  off  all  pretence 
of  prudence  and  self-restraint.  By  and  bye  the  fun  became  fast 
and  furious,  when  one  still  retaining  some  semblance  of  sobriety, 
ventured  to  express  the  wonder  as  to  what  their  wives  would 
think  of  them  should  they  see  them  now !  One  brave  man  said 
that  if  his  wife  should  show  herself  here  he  would  thrash  her. 
Newton  was  man  enough  to  say  that  if  his  wife  should  come  in, 
he  would  go  right  home  with  her,  though  she  was  but  a  little 
body.  Poor  woman  I  knew  her  well.  During  a  great  part  of 
her  widowhood  *he  suffered  grief  of  heart  over  the  intemperate 
habits  of  her  son,  who,  however  was  always  kind  to  her  and  who, 
eventually,  though  after  his  mother's  death,  abandoned  his  in- 
temperate habits. 

Mrs.  Robertson  lived  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  we,  as 
children,  were  allowed  the  run  of  the  house  as  we  passed  on  the 
way  to  and  from  school.  Proceeding  playfully  and  loiteringly 
along  the  short  distance  to  her  home,  we  would  become  doubtful 
as  to  what  trick  Father  Time  might  have  played  u|x>n  us.  and 
therefore  must  needs  check  him  up  by  Mrs.  Robertson's  clock 
which  stood  in  the  ben  or  parlour  end  of  the  house,  into  which 
we  nevertheless  would  enter  with  all  the  freedom  and  assurance 
that  pertains  to  ownership.  Rut  whether  our  wanton  intrusion 
was  into  the  ben  end  to  ascertain  the  time  or  consult  the 
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barometer  as  to  weather  risks  and  probabilities,  or  into  the  but 
end  whence  we  would  filch  from  its  nail  the  drinking  mug  to 
quench  our  thirst  at  the  pump  by  the  door,  never,  by  word  or 
look  was  manifested  by  Mrs.  Robertson  or  her  daughter  the 
slightest  indication  of  either  irritation  or  disapproval. 

The  atmosphere  is  full  of  voices  from  the  near  and  far — 
sometimes  recognizable  and  sometimes  not.  An  unknown  man, 
anxious  to  maintain  a  reputation  for  valour  which  he  did  not 
merit,  was,  to  all  appearance,  "spoiling"  for  a  fight.  Some 
women  tried  to  hold  him  back,  but  as  he  struggled  to  enter  the 
fray  one  of  them  said  "If  he  wants  to  fight  let  him  try  it."  Then 
the  poor  man  realizing  his  situation  ceased  his  struggling  and 
proffered  to  his  lady  friends  the  humble  request  "Haud  me  an* 
I  winna  be  ill  ta  haud." 

A  domestic  in  grandfather  Farquharson's  house,  whose 
efficiency  as  a  cook  would  sometimes  be  called  in  question,  would 
justify  her  inefficiency  in  words  which  my  father  would  some- 
times playfully  use  as  a  proverb  "Little  meat  an'  ill  made  ready 
ser's  a  lot  o'  folk." 

Tradition  had  it  that  some  generations  back  from  mine,  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly  invited  the  Presbytery  of  Kincardine  O'Neil 
to  dinner  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  making  them  drunk.  To 
accomplish  his  design  he  put  a  quantity  of  strong  but  well 
mellowed  spirits  into  the  beer  that  was  served  on  the  table.  Thus 
deceived,  all  but  one  are  said  to  have  fallen  into  the  trap  and 
to  have  become  drunk.  On  the  way  home  two  of  them  had  an 
altercation  so  hot  that  one,  the  minister  of  Birse,  threw  off  his 
coat  and  addressing  it  said:  "Lie  ye  there  diveenity  till  Geordie 
Smith  defen'  himsel'." 

Current  in  my  day,  though  originating  at  a  much  earlier 
date,  was  an  unlocalized  story  of  a  minister  who,  from  the  pulpit, 
on  a  Sunday  morning  had  given  out  so  many  verses  of  a  psalm 
to  be  sung.  The  precentor  raised  the  tune  and  led  the  congrega- 
tion till  the  appointed  portion  was  completed  and  then  sat  down. 
Soon  noticing  that  the  minister  was  not  proceeding  with  the 
service,  he  resumed  his  duty  and  led  the  congregation  to  the  end 
of  the  psalm.  When  that  had  been  accomplished  and  still  no 
word  from  the  pulpit,  he  turned  to  the  minister  and  said  "It's 
deen  sir."  From  the  pulpit  then  came  the  drowsy  response: 
"If  it's  a'  deen  that's  i'  the  bottle,  here's  plenty  mair  i'  the  black 

P»g"  (Jug)- 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  such  thing  ever  took  place  in 

reality,  but,  in  the  18th  century  and  even  later  there  were 
minsters  capable  of  acting  such  a  part.  Indeed  my  father  used 
to  tell  of  an  experience  of  his  own  early  in  the  19th  century,  in 
•which  a  minister  acted  a  part  not  less  unbecoming  the  sanctity 
of  his  calling.  My  father  had  occasion  to  put  up  for  the 
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night  at  an  inn  where,  at  was  usual,  intoxicating  liquors  were 
•ok).    About  midnight,  he  was  aroused  by  a  wordy  altercation 
at  the  door  in  which  angry  voices  were  heard.     A  number  of 
drunk  men  were  demanding  entrance,  with  threats  of  tearing 
down  the  licence  sign  should  entrance  be  refused.     In  reply  to 
hfe    question   in   (he   M..  MUM,;   M    '••    ••••'"  •''•'•  '!;•:::::•«•:      laid   bMa\ 

the  girl  waiting  at  the  table  replied  "Wha  but  oor  minister  and 
some  o's  elders." 

<»m  the  Parish  of  Birse  across  the  Dee,  comet  another 
story  that  would  seem  to  be  illustrative  of  the  existence  of 
conditions  there  not  unlike  those  referred  to  by  the  Apostle  Paul 
in  his  letter  to  the  Church  at  Corinth.  The  minister  is  repre- 
sented as  reproving  his  people  for  partaking  with  unseemly 
copiousness  of  the  wine  at  the  Communion  Table,  using  in  his 
indictment  the  words  "And  you  Communicants  i'  the  west  laft 
are  clean  cap  oot."  From  that  originated  one  of  the  peculiar 
expressions  of  Cromar :  "Clean  cap  oot  like  the  communicants  o' 
Birse." 

If  such  things  were  possible  in  both  pulpit  and  pew,  we  may 
reserve  some  pity  for  poor  Geordie  Pine,  a  carpenter  whose 
business  had  been  suffering  from  his  unsteady  drunken  habits. 
Unexpected  encouragement  had  come  to  him  through  his  being 
employed  to  make  a  coffin  for  a  deceased  neighbour,  which  good 
fortune  he  must  celebrate  by  having  a  dram.  To  be  satisfied 
with  one  glass  was  for  him  impossible,  and  the  result  was  that 
his  engagement  was,  for  the  time,  forgotten.  Wakening  up  at 
last  to  consciousness,  he  set  to  work  with  a  will  and  hastily 
finishing  his  job,  immediately  set  about  delivering  the  goods.  On 
the  way  he  was  met  by  the  funeral  procession.  His  inward 
thoughts  may  be  imagined,  but  with  all  the  brazen  assurance  of 
the  drink  addict,  he  declared  his  consciousness  of  at  least  one  rag 
of  remaining  virture,  by  exclaiming  "Here  comes  drunken 
Geordie  Pirie  slow  but  sure."  Thence  originated  another  Cromar 
expression  by  which  the  name  of  poor  Geordie  is  unworthily 
commemorated:  "Like  drunken  Geordie  Pirie,  slow  but  sure." 

Over  the  field  of  life  flauntingly  rise  and  bloom  the  weeds, 
unneighbourly,  aggressive,  noxious  and  useless  whose  seeming 
glory  holds  for  a  time,  the  vision,  but  soon,  by  evil  fruitage,  the 
vileness  of  their  character  is  disclosed,  and  the  falsity  of  their 
spring-time  beauty  and  promise  thenceforth  bring  but  loathing 
and  contempt.  Then  is  made  the  discovery  that  all  over  the 
field,  unnoticed  by  the  careless  beholder,  the  ground  had  all  the 
time,  been  covered  by  the  modest  daisy  and  the  sweet  forget-me- 
not.  To  the  ear  attuned  to  the  celestial  harmony,  other  songs 
than  those  of  the  drunkard,  are  ever  rising  Heavenward.  At  the 
worst  are  found  representatives  of  the  seven  thousand  who  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Raal  and  whose  mouths  have  not  kissed 
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him.  Such  was  the  Cromar  of  the  past.  Intemperance  and 
other  immoralities  abounding  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  that  watched 
for  their  manifestation,  while  to  those  whose  tastes  and  inclina- 
tion were  towards  the  good,  would  be  revealed  a  community  that 
in  large  measure,  sought  after  and  walked  in  the  way  of  righte- 
ousness. Faults  and  blemishes  there  were,  but,  with  all  its  faults, 
I  love  it  still. 

PARTINGS. 

The  long  anticipated  hour  of  parting  was  just  at  hand. 
At  Mr.  Michie's  residence  (closing  for  us  a  series  of  sociable 
gatherings  which  had  gladened  hearts  and  cemented  friend- 
ships during  recent  years)  was  held  a  farewell  meeting  which 
broke  up  as  early  morn  was  opening  her  doors  for  the  out- 
marching of  the  Lord  of  day.  With  my  brother  James  and  me, 
came  home  our  good  boyhood  friend  David  Stewart,  of  New- 
kirk,  fresh  home  from  his  studies  in  Aberdeen,  to  share  with  us 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  our  hay-loft-bed  accommodation,  bereft 
as  it  had  become  since  the  recent  sale,  of  the  familiar  sounds  and 
signals  of  our  former  brute  companions  below.  We  talked  much 
but  did  not  sleep,  and  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  got 
up  to  join,  by  appointment,  the  Newkirk  contingent,  in  a  farewell 
visit  to  the  top  of  Morven.  The  morning  was  bright  and  warm, 
but,  as  we  ascended  the  temperature  gradually  decreased,  till, 
near  the  top,  we  unexpectedly  found  ourselves  in  a  field  of  snow 
which  had  not  been  visible  till  our  near  approach.  In  the  fore- 
noon we  returned  to  go  our  several  ways  to  the  duties  of  the  day. 
Already  were  waiting  for  James  and  me  some  of  the  patrons  of 
our  recent  sale  expecting  delivery  of  their  respective  purchases. 
To  these  I  struggled  hard  to  give  the  needed  attention,  conscious 
that  as  I  walked  and  talked,  overmastering  sleep  was  holding  fast 
the  longer  spaces  of  my  blinking  rationality. 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  Our  aunt  Mary,  formerly  of  Knock- 
soul,  had  hospitably  opened  for  us  her  new  home  at  Pittentaggart, 
where  we  made  our  headquarters,  pending  our  departure  for  our 
home  across  the  sea.  From  there  a  few  of  us  went  to  bid  fare- 
well to  our  relatives  and  friends,  the  Gordons  of  Aucholzie. 
After  a  brief  visit,  the  fervent  adieus  had  been  spoken,  and,  in 
softened  mood,  we  had  just  reached  the  highway  on  our  home- 
ward journey,  when  we  were  met  by  our  uncle  David  Fletcher 
accompanied  by  a  younger  man  whom  we  did  not  recognize. 
Soon  we  found  that  the  stranger  was  no  other  than  our  uncle 
Rev.  Wm.  Fletcher,  of  whom  we  had  heard  much  from  our 
mother.  He  had  come  from  Canada  to  redeem  an  old  promise 
made  to  her, — which  she  did  not  seem  to  have  taken  seriously 
at  the  time, — that  when  she  was  ready  to  come  to  Canada,  he 
would  return  to  see  her  safely  across  the  ocean.  He  appeared 
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younger  than  I  had  expected  and  seemed  glad  to  be  home  again 
and  to  he  reunited  for  even  one  short  werk.  with  the  surviving 
member*  of  his  family  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Our  passage  had  been  taken  on  board  the  S.  S.  St.  Andrews 
of  the  Allan  Line  which  was  to  sail  from  Glasgow  on  the  6th 
of  June  (1866).  Aunt  Mary  had  invited  a  party  to  meet  us 
about  the  first  of  that  month,  at  which  a  large  number  of  our 
friend  were  ^resent,  and  at  it  many  other  "Good-byes"  were 
spoken.  On  Saturday  the  second,  I  was  sent  on  to  Glasgow 
ahead  of  the  others,  to  look  after  the  luggage.  On  my  way  to 
the  railway  station  at  Aboyne,  I  called,  by  previous  arrangement 
at  N'ewkirk  for  my  good  friend  David  Stewart  who  had 
offered  to  accompany  me  to  the  station  on  foot.  His  mother 
greeted  me  with  her  usual  heartiness,  saying,  "I'm  glad  to  see 
your  bonny  face  again."  That  was  our  last  meeting.  Before  my 
return  in  1873  to  form  a  closer  alliance  with  her  family,  she  had 
gone  to  the  land  where  sorrow  and  partings  never  come. 

Having  seen  me  safe  on  board  the  train,  David  took  his  eight 
miles  homeward  tramp  alone,  while  I  in  due  time  reached 
Aberdeen  and  received  as  usual  a  most  hearty  welcome  from 
aunts  Margaret  and  Jane  and  cousin  Annie,  with  whom  I  spent 
a  pleasant  Sunday  and  left  on  Monday  morning  for  Glasgow. 
In  Glasgow  I  was  hospitably  entertained  by  cousin  John  Watson. 
On  Wednesday  I  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  our  party,  consisting 
of  our  neighbour  John  McCombie  and  family,  uncle  David  and 
family,  two  Edmonston  boys  from  the  farm  of  Auchnerran.  the 
rest  of  the  Farquharsons  and  along  with  them  uncle  William, 
who  must  have  been  sorry  to  leave  so  soon,  the  haunts  and  scenes 
of  youth  and  so  many  friends  so  fondly  remembered.  We 
numbered,  in  all,  twenty-six. 

ANCHOR  WEIGHED. 

The  sixth  of  June  dawned  bright  and  beautiful,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  a  perfect  day,  anchor  was  weighed  and  we 
steamed  down  the  Clyde  in  radiant  sunshine,  between  banks 
attired  in  their  Hummer  best — the  perfection  of  beauty.  The  tail 
of  the  bank  was  soon  reached,  and  while  supplies  of  coal  and 
water  were  being  taken  aboard,  our  apartments  were  assigned  to 
us,  and  our  first  steerage  supper  >erved.  The, latter  consisted  of 
an  unpalatable  variety  of  tea.  and  dry  sea-biscuit,  which  tasted 
for  the  first  time,  seemed  to  me  much  superior  to  their  ordinary 
reputation.  Our  vessel,  as  I  remember  it.  was  of  1500  tons 
burden  and  was  propelled  by  both  steam  and  sails.  The  weather 
was  favourable  all  the  way,  and  during  the  voyage  very  little 
occurred  to  make  it  in  any  way  remarkable  or  different  from  any 
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other  voyage  of  a  similar  nature,  save  that  to  us  was  given  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  call  at  the  island  of  Newfoundland. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  June  we  sighted  that  island,  which,  as 
we  drew  near,  presented  a  most  forbidding  appearance.  No 
cultivated  field  or  human  habitation  met  our  gaze.  For  a  day  or 
two  before,  an  unverified  rumour  had  been  floating  that  we  were 
to  make  a  call  at  St.  John's,  the  capital  of  the  island,  but,  look 
as  we  would  along  all  the  bleak  and  rugged  coast  no  place  could 
we  see  on  which  a  city  could  find  repose.  On  still  nearer 
approach,  however,  an  opening  in  the  frowning  hills  began  to 
manifest  itself  as  a  possible  inlet.  At  one  side  of  this  opening 
we  could,  by  and  by  plainly  see  the  remains  of  a  stranded  iceberg, 
and  soon  it  became  evident  that  into  this  opening,  our  vessel  was 
being  guided.  It  was  indeed  the  gate-way  into  the  passage  known 
as  "The  Narrows"  which  connects  the  ocean  with  the  easterly 
end  of  the  beautiful  and  spacious  harbour  of  St.  John's.  This 
harbour  is  sheltered  from  ocean  storms  by  the  interven- 
ing rocky  ridge  which  to  the  north  of  the  Narrows  rises  to  the 
height  of  620  feet,  and  to  the  south  thereof  to  a  height  of  520 
feet.  The  Narrows  at  the  entrance  are  1400  feet,  and  at  the 
narrowest  point,  only  600  feet  in  width,  but  both  Narrows  and 
harbour  are  of  sufficient  depth  at  lowest  tides,  to  accommodate 
the  largest  ocean  vessels. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  guns  by  which  the  heights  on 
either  side  are  surmounted,  we  found  ourselves,  at  noon  of  a 
bright  sunny  Saturday  safely  moored  in  the  harbour  above 
described.  Around  us,  in  the  sunshine  were  plying  pleasure 
crafts  of  all  descriptions,  while,  along  the  quay  were  crowds  of 
sightseers  attired  in  holiday  garb  which  to  our  eyes  seemed  suit- 
able only  for  the  tropics.  Assured  that  our  stay  would  exceed 
an  hour,  a  few  of  us  ventured  a  little  distance  beyond  the  city 
limits  and  from  observation  concluded  that  agriculture  had  little 
opportunity,  and  was  receiving  less  attention,  around  St.  John's, 
although,  it  is  said  there  are  large  fertile  areas  inland.  Our  brief 
visit  was  very  much  enjoyed  by  us  all,  and,  contrary  to  our 
expectations,  it  was  extended  to  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning. 
As  night  came  on,  our  impressions  of  peacefulness  were  rather 
rudely  dispelled.  Around  us  in  the  steerage  had  been  slumbering, 
all  unsuspected,  elements  that  needed  only  the  touch  of  oppor- 
tunity to  waken  them  into  unbridled  manifestations  of  evil.  Late 
at  night,  we  could  hear  numbers  of  our  fellows  coming  in  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  and  giving  expression  to  abominable 
obscenity.  It  would  seem  that  in  St.  John's,  as  elsewhere,  both 
good  and  bad  can  find  what  they  respectively  seek. 

The  object  of  our  call  at  St.  John's  was  to  take  on  board 
fifty  men  of  the  Hundredth  Canadian  Regiment,  who,  probably  in 
view  of  the  Fenian  trouble  then  at  its  height,  were  being  moved 
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to  Canada.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  occasion  for  the  order 
that  particular  transfer,  we  were,  immediately  on  land- 
ing, met  by  a  street  rumour  that  Montreal  had  already  been  taken 
and  that  the  Fenians  were  prosing  onward  toward  Toronto, 
was  too  much  for  credence,  and  soon  we  set  ourselves  right 
by  procuring  a  newspaper,  from  which  we  learned  that  a  Fenian 
force  had  indeed  made  a  landing  in  Canada,  but  that  it  had  been 
repelled  by  the  Canadian  volunteers,  at  the  cost  of  several 
valuable  lives.  Early  on  Sunday  morning  anchor  again  was 
weighed,  and  once  more  we  pursued  our  westward  voyage. 

Nothing  of  special  interest  occurred  until  we  reached  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  when,  somewhere  off  Cape  Gaspe,  we  ran 
into  a  fog.  For  hours  the  horn  founded  intermittently  while  the 
movement  of  the  vessel  almost  entirely  ceased.  Encircled  as  we 
were  by  this  impenetrable  mist  a  cheerless  gloom  settled  on  both 
crew  and  passengers.  At  last  with  dramatic  suddenness  our  fears 
were  dispelled.  From  his  eyrie  « -n  the  crow's  nest  the  watchman 
saw  above  the  mists  the  signals  that  marked  the  channel.  With 
the  words.  "All  clear;"  full  steam  ahead  was  ordered  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  too  had  left  the  fog  behind  and  swept  into  the 
cheering  sunlight.  As  we  sailed  up  the  river  we  watched  with 
interest,  sometimes  the  operations  of  the  farm  and  at  other  times 
the  process  of  burning  the  brush  and  logs  from  recent  clearings. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  the  21st  of  June,  we  landed  at 
Point  Levis,  which  at  that  time  was  the  port  of  landing  for  all 
ocean  passengers.  We  did  not  enter  into  the  city  of  Quebec,  and 
thus  saw  only  from  a  distance  the  field  on  which  the  heroic  Wolfe 
and  his  gallant  antagonist  Montcalm  gave  their  lives.  Our  stay 
at  Point  Levis  was  brief,  for  as  soon  as  we  got  our  baggage 
checked  and  food  provided  for  the  journey  we  were  ready  for 
a  start. 

Soon  we  found  ourselves  on  board  a  car  composing  part  of 
a  train  longer  than  any  I  had  ever  seen  before.  Our  car  was  of 
the  same  construction,  as  to  seating,  as  the  ordinary  passenger 
car  in  Canada  today  but  the  seats  had  no  cushions  and  the  car 
throughout  was  void  of  any  pretence  of  adornment.  We  left 
Point  Levis  about  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Sometimes  we 
seemed  to  get  along  fairly  well.  I  nit.  ever  and  anon  we  would  be 
held  up  at  a  station,  or  depot,  as  such  were  then  called  in  Canada, 
and  once  stopped,  there  was  no  saying  when  we  would  get  off 
again.  Occasionally  we  would  find  ourselves  going  backwards 
for  what  seemed  an  interminable  distance,  and  soon  we  became 
convinced  that,  as  to  distance  carried  and  time  term  of  house 
accommodation  provided,  we  were  likely  to  get  the  full  value  of 
our  money. 

As  Friday  morning  dawned,  we  found  ourselves  at  a  country 
station  where  we  were  glad  to  hear  for  the  first  time  the  singing 
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of  Canadian  birds.  Glad,  indeed  was  I,  for  I  had  heard  that 
the  birds  of  Canada  had  little  or  no  song.  To  be  sure,  the 
pibroch  melody  of  the  Scottish  lark  was  missing,  but  the  notes 
rung  out  were  manifold  and  pleasing. 

Looking  round,  we  noticed  that  in  our  train  were  a  large 
number  of  foreigners.  These  had  left  their  cars  and  were  wash- 
ing hands  and  faces  in  a  little  stream  near  by.  In  peeping  into 
one  of  their  cars,  I  noticed  to  my  surprise,  that  it  was  an 
ordinary  freight  car,  in  which  some  rude  pretence  of  seating 
accommodation  had  been  improvised  but  no  sanitary  arrange- 
ments had  been  provided.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  people,  and 
yet  not  sorry  enough,  I  am  afraid,  to  evoke  any  real  regret  that, 
on  the  previous  evening,  I  had  felt  glad  when  our  conductor  had 
forbidden  some  of  them  entry  into  our  car  though  it  was  not 
more  than  comfortably  filled. 

Our  company,  young  and  old,  had  wakened  bright  and  early 
to  their  dry  breakfast  of  bread  and  butter  or  cheese  when  Geordie 
Edmondston  quick  to  take  in  the  situation,  hurriedly  left  the  car, 
as  it  stood  on  a  siding,  and  pail  in  hand,  approached  a  girl  who 
was  in  a  nearby  field  milking  a  cow,  and  negotiated  with  her  for 
a  liberal  supply  of  milk  so  precoius  to  the  little  ones.  That  supply 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  all,  and  the  kind  and  thoughtful  act  has 
lived  in  my  memory,  as  a  green  spot,  ever  since.  That  long  day 
dragged  itself  to  its  close,  and  the  wearied  travellers  composed 
themselves  for  the  uncertain  slumbers  of  the  night,  on  the  softest 
board  that  might  offer  support  therefor.  The  older  ones  kept 
their  seats,  but  the  little  ones  instinctively  sought  the  floor,  all 
unswept  and  dust-laden  as  it  was.  Through  the  night,  poor 
Geordie  Fletcher,  then  a  little  boy,  was  missing,  and  his  mother, 
aunt  Becky,  wakened  up  in  great  alarm.  She  feared,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  he  might  have  wandered  out  in  his  sleep  and 
fallen  off  the  train.  For  a  few  minutes  there  was  consternation, 
but,  soon  Geordie  was  found  at  the  rear  end  of  the  car,  stretched 
at  full  length  on  the  floor,  and  fast  asleep. 

TORONTO. 

On  Saturday  night,  about  dark,  we  reached  Toronto,  even 
then  a  considerable  city.  Our  special  train  was  not  further  avail- 
able, and  we  were  inconsiderately  left  to  shift  for  ourselves,  as 
best  we  could,  over  Sunday.  Our  family  was  most  hospitably 
entertained  by  our  good  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomson,  the 
latter  being  a  niece  of  grandfather  Stewart  with  whom  we 
attended  church  and  heard  Dr.  Topp  preach. 

On  Monday  morning,  we  bade  our  generous  hosts  "Good- 
bye," and  found,  on  reaching  the  station,  that  there  was  no  special 
train  available  for  our  use,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be 
necessary  to  content  ourselves  with  an  ordinary  first-class  car! 
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In  it  we  found  v>ft -cushioned  Matt,  and  luxury,  such  at  we  had 
indulged  in.  It  seemed  to  us  that  journeying  in 
Muh  luxuriance,  might  be  carried  on  indefinitely,  without  weari- 
ness or  discomfort.  Such  is  life.  Some  limitation  binds  us  and 
we  feel  MI  re  that  if  relieved  from  its  restraint  and  made  pMMMOT 
of  some  such  liberty  or  potency  a*  is  possessed  by  some  one  else, 
our  cup  of  happiness  would  be  full.  Vain  delusion!  HapptneM 
and  contentment  are  a  condition  of  mind  rather  than  of  circum- 

•-.  and  will  not  be  induced  by  the  voice  of  any  superficial 
charmer,  charming  never  so  wisely.  Our  happy  experience, 
though  a  most  welcome  change,  was  short-lived.  At  Hamilton 
we  were  put  off  to  wait  for  an  immigrant  train  and  had  to 
subject  ourselves  once  more  to  its  uncushioned  seats,  together 
with  the  shunting  and  other  delays  incident  to  its  lowly  class  and 
status  as  a  passenger  carrier. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  of  the  same  day,  we 
reached  Chatham  which,  by  the  road  then  travelled,  was  15  miles 
short  of  our  destination.  We  put  up  at  what  was  then  known  as 
"Lark's  Tavern"  and  later  as  "The  Park  House."  In  the  morning 
we  were  surprised  to  find  that  uncle  John  Fletcher,  with  his  light 
wagon  was  waiting  to  receive  us.  A  little  later,  his  son  William 
Charles,  with  two  or  more  of  their  neighbours,  arrived  with 
lumber  wagons  to  bring  to  their  destination,  both  passengers  and 
baggage.  Most  of  the  ladies  of  our  contingent,  with  the  children, 
were  accommodated  in  the  light  wagon  which  was  put  in  charge 
of  Uncle  William,  while  the  elder  men  waited  to  come  later,  with 
the  lumber  wagons.  My  brothers  James  and  Charlie,  the  latter 
then  a  sturdy  boy  of  14,  together  with  the  two  Edmondston  boys 
and  myself,  determined  to  foot  it,  and  so  accompanied  the  light 
wagon,  with  which,  loaded  as  it  was,  and  further  retarded  by  the 
heavy  condition  of  the  roads  resulting  from  a  thunderstorm  of 
the  previous  night,  we  were  easily  able  to  keep  up.  We  landed 
at  uncle  John's  place  in  the  afternoon  and  were  kindly  welcomed 
by  cousins  Charlotte,  John,  Helen,  and  David,  and  had  with  them 
a  sumptuous  supper  on  the  spacious  verandah,  getting  there  our 
first  introduction  to  corn  bread  or  johnny  cake,  done  up  in  its 
holiday  best,  which,  along  with  the  other  good  things  provided 
for  us.  we  heartily  enjoyed.  Later  in  the  evening,  the  remainder 
of  our  crowd,  with  the  lumber  wagons,  arrived  and  we  spent  an 
enjoyable  evening  together. 
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TILBURY  EAST. 

THE  Township  of  Tilbury  East,  to  which  we  came,  consists 
of  a  tract  of  level  land  with  clay  subsoil  overlaid  with  black 
mould  from  decayed  leaves,  decomposed  tree  trunks  and 
other  defunct  vegetable  matter.  It  was  covered  by  forest  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  ash,  beech,  maple,  oak,  hickory,  and  elm,  the 
latter  being  the  most  plentiful.  As  there  were  few  stones  it  gave 
promise  of  becoming  a  rich  farming  country.  At  the  time  of  our 
arrival,  land,  in  its  natural  state  could  be  purchased  for  about 
five  dollars  an  acre,  so  that  settlers  with  limited  means  and 
abundant  energy  had  the  prospect  of  winning  their  way  to  in- 
dependence and  comfort. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

The  chief  drawback  to  the  locality  was  the  want  of  drainage. 
As  the  township  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  River  Thames 
and  on  the  south  by  Lake  Erie,  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  as 
if  drainage  facilities  would  be  abundant,  but  there  were  special 
difficulties  owing  to  the  general  formation  of  the  country. 
Along  the  river  was  a  strip  of  land  about  a  mile  wide  formed  by 
alluvial  deposits  from  spring  freshets  on  which  an  early  settle- 
ment had  been  made,  but  to  the  south  of  that  was  a  marshy 
treeless  plain  about  two  miles  wide,  incapable  of  drainage  by 
gravitation,  and  so  wet  as  to  be  practically  impassable.  For  that 
reason,  settlement  by  extension  from  the  north  was  rendered 
almost  impossible.  Scarcely  less  difficult  would  have  been  the 
extension  of  the  settlement  from  the  south.  The  bank  of  Lake 
Erie  is  perhaps  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake  but  the 
fall  of  the  land  northward  and  away  from  the  lake  is  so  decided 
that  even  the  rear  of  the  lots  fronting  the  lake  can  only  be 
drained  into  that  outlet  with  much  difficulty.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, no  general  extension  northerly  of  the  Lake  Erie 
settlement  was  possible  without  the  construction  of  expensive 
drainage  works  which  could  not  be  effected  without  the  intelligent 
co-operation  of  an  organized  community.  There  were,  however, 
four  or  five  creeks  or  natural  water-courses,  at  various  distances 
apart  from  each  other,  but  all  commencing  some  distance  north 
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of  the  lake,  and  pursuing  a  northerly  course  through  the  Town- 
ship, each  in  its  separate  channel  which  at  first  is  ill  defined,  but 
r.i-r-  in  wuith  and  depth  as  it  proceeds  northerly  until,  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles  from  their  several  sources,  each  becomes 
a  wide  depression  with  a  deeper  channel  in  the  centre,  perhaps 
five  or  more  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  On 
one  of  these,  known  as  "Number  Ten  Creek"  from  the  number  of 
the  lot  in  the  Middle  Road  Range  through  which  it  passes,  the 
first  attempt  at  settlement  inland  was  nude.  The  adventurers 
were  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Smith  who,  with  their  families, 
came  from  Dumfries-shire,  Scotland.  They  took  up  land  at  the 
place  where  that  creek  crosses  the  Middle  Road  and  were  fol- 
lowed shortly  afterwards  by  Matthew  Martin  and  Alexander 
Stevenson  who  occupied  land  about  a  mile  to  the  north.  We 
came  on  the  scene  about  thirty  years  later  and  occupied  the  lot 
on  the  creek  immediately  south  of  Mr.  Martin's.  At  the  time 
we  arrived  we  had  John  Kerr  as  our  neighbour  immediately 
south  of  us. 

EARLY  HARDSHIPS 

Many  tales  were  told  of  privations  endured  by  the  early 
settlers.  Uncle  John  Fletcher  used  to  tell  of  a  time  in  his  house- 
hold when  his  family  was  reduced  to  potatoes  alone  as  food  for 
about  two  weeks.  He  said  that  he  noticed  that  as  the  days  passed 
the  inadequacy  of  the  potato,  alone,  as  a  food  became  apparent 
from  the  daily  increase  of  the  quantity  requisite  to  appease  their 
hunger.  Of  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Stevenson,  he  said  that  the  story 
was  current  that  at  the  same  time,  his  household  had  found  it 
necessary  to  dig  up  for  food  some  of  the  potatoes  that  had  been 
planted.  Mr.  Stevenson  denied  that  he  had  dug  up  planted 
potatoes  but  admitted  that  he  had  once  found  it  necessary  to  use 
cuttings  that  had  been  prepared  for  planting. 

Not  only  was  there  difficulty  in  raising  from  the  stumpy  soil 
food  sufficient  for  daily  need,  but  there  was  difficulty  experienced 
in  getting  their  grists  ground.  Some  would  appear  to  have 
provided  themselves  with  a  quern  for  domestic  use  while  others 
preferred  to  take  their  grists  to  Amherstburg,  and  later  to 
Chatham,  by  canoe.  In  either  case  it  was  necessary  to  convey 
the  grain  and  the  grist  across  the  marshy  plains.  Mr.  Stevenson 
told  me  that  he  carried  his  grist  from  the  river  on  his  back, 
resting  his  load  on  the  ground,  when  dry,  and  upon  his  stout  staff 
when  the  ground  was  wet.  Mr.  Stevenson,  like  many  of  his 
neighbours,  found  it  necessary,  occasionally  to  interrupt  his 
farming  activities  to  find  employment  in  the  Lnited  States  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  ready  money,  and  such  an  experience  may 
possibly  have  been  confined  to  one  or  more  of  his  return  journeys 
when  shouldering  his  burden  was  his  only  resource.  Be  that  as  it 
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may,  to  reach  the  river  Thames  in  that  day  through  the  unbroken 
forest  and  across  the  marshy  plains  must  have  been  a  difficult 
undertaking,  even  on  horse-back,  if  available.  Mr.  Martin,  unlike 
his  neighbour  Mr.  Stevenson,  never  left  his  farm.  He  arrived 
early  enough  in  the  season  to  enable  him  to  clear  off  a  small  field 
on  the  bank  of  the  creek  in  time  to  get  it  harrowed  and  seeded 
with  fall  wheat  the  same  year,  and  from  the  time  of  the  harvest- 
ing of  that  first  sowing  onwards,  he  never  found  it  necessary  to 
quit  the  farm  or  to  purchase  the  staff  of  life.  His  family,  at  the 
time,  consisted  entirely  of  girls,  but  these,  in  every  way  possible, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  interests  of  the  common  household,  and 
with  their  noble  efforts,  together  with  those  of  their  capable 
mother,  Mr.  Martin  soon  found  himself  firmly  and  comfortably 
established  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers  in  the  county. 
The  pressing  need  of  roads  was  partly  met  by  the  construc- 
tion by  the  Government,  for  military  purposes,  of  a  road  inter- 
mediate between  the  Talbot  road  along  the  shore  of  lake  Erie  at 
the  south  and  the  road  along  the  river  Thames  at  the  north.  This 
road,  known  as  "The  Middle  Road,"  with  a  concession  of  lots 
on  each  side,  was  run  in  a  zig-zag  course  diagonally  across  the 
main  survey  of  the  township,  making  a  track  of  gore  lots  along 
each  of  "the  Back  Lines"  as  the  flanking  roads  were  called.  This 
road  proved  a  double  benefit.  It  provided  a  road  to  Chatham 
round  the  swamp  land  referred  to,  and  it  aided  much  in  the 
draining  of  the  lots  situated  on  the  southerly  side. 

SMITH'S  MILL. 

Before  the  time  of  our  arrival,  this  road  as  well  as  most  of 
the  concessions  had  been  opened  for  traffic  and  means  for  supply- 
ing the  primative  wants  of  the  community  abundantly  provided. 
Grateful  acknowledgement  of  the  services  done  to  the  community 
by  the  family  of  Thos.  Smith  was  often  made  by  the  old  settlers. 
Starting  with  a  simple  quern  provided  for  their  own  use,  they 
installed,  first  a  rude  ox-driven,  and  later,  a  fully  equipped 
grist  mill  driven  by  steam  power.  To  this,  was  later  added  a 
saw-mill,  all  of  which  was  a  great  service  to  the  community.  The 
mechanical  genius  of  the  family  was  Robert  who  showed  not  only 
skill  with  machinery  but  would  also  survey  boundary  lines  by  a 
rude  compass  of  his  own  equipment  which  is  now  in  my 
possession.  All  this  machinery,  with  a  general  store  managed 
by  the  same  family,  was  in  full  operation  before  we  joined  the 
settlement  on  the  creek. 

Smith's  Mills  were,  at  that  time,  a  scene  of  great  activity. 
Thither  went  coloured  boys  on  horse-back  with  a  bag  of  corn  to 
be  ground  into  meal  to  make  corn-bread  and  mush,  and  farmers 
came  from  miles  around  with  wagons  and  larger  grists.  There 
too  was  Smith's  store  which  had  patronage  from  far  and  near, 
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though  eveti  from  the  time  of  our  fir*t  arrival.  VaJetU 
(•rtitton  had  bctfun  to  prove  a  strong  counter  attraction.  In 
\\  niter  there  was  a  constant  procession  of  sleigh*  log-laden  with 
belU  jingling,  bound  for  the  mill.  The  logs  would  be  sawn  for 
luiulx-r  for  the  use  of  the  hauler,  in  exchange  for  tawing  or  in 
barter  for  goods  from  the  store.  In  no  case  was  cash  waid  for 
logs.  Around  u*  therefore  was  great  activity — more  in  fact  than 
was  in  evidence  around  our  old  home  in  >««tland  though  the 
volume  of  moMjT  ptSMng  from  hand  to  hand  was  vastly  teat. 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

Our  first  season  was  very  wet  and  the  creek,  unassisted  by 
any  drainage  work,  continued  to  flow  with  its  sluggish  stream 
during  the  whole  season.  Our  house  which  was  being  built  under 
the  direction  of  my  cousin  John  Fletcher,  was  on  the  west  side 
of  the  creek  and  though  there  was  a  road  in  front  of  it  there  was 
as  yet,  no  bridge.  This  made  it  necessary  for  all  materials  to  be 
drawn  through  the  creek  which  soon  became  a  deep  mire. 

The  house  Mood  well  above  high  water  mark,  but  neverthe- 
less the  whole  surroundings  were  wet  and  soggy,  while  the  creek 
itself,  during  much  of  the  season,  overflowed  its  proper  bounds 
and  spread  over  the  flats  on  both  sides  for  a  width  of  many 
yards. 

James  and  I  started  forthwith  to  try  out  our  own  skill  and 
the  capacity  of  our  new  Canadian  axes  on  the  trees  surrounding 
the  house  and  on  the  fallen  timber,  dry  and  hard,  with  which  the 
ground  was  strewn,  and,  with  blistered  hands,  succeeded  in 
making  a  clearance  around  the  house. 

Our  next  concern  was  a  well.  The  digging  part  we  soon 
completed  to  our  own  satisfaction,  but  the  covering  of  it  was  our 
difficulty.  With  labour  we  had  carried  on  our  shoulders  from 
the  adjoining  bush  by  wading  almost  ankle  deep,  and  in  water- 
soaked  shoes  a  number  of  poles  with  which  we  had  hoped  to 
make  a  cover  close  enough  to  support  a  covering  of  clay,  but 
were  much  discouraged  with  our  slow  progress.  While  thus 
employed.  Patsy  Murphy,  a  kindly  neighbour  whose  shack  was 
just  across  the  road  from  us,  came  over  to  see  how  we  were 
getting  on.  He  told  us  that  the  proper  way  was  to  use  black  ash 
slabs  for  a  covering.  That  information  was  of  little  use  to  us, 
for  as  yet.  we  did  not  know  a  black  ash  from  an  elm  tree,  and 
about  splitting  logs  we  knew  absolutely  nothing  whatever.  He 
then  pointed  to  a  black  ash  tree  standing  near  by  and  said  that 
it  would  suit  our  purpose.  I  asked  how  much  he  would  take  to 
do  it  for  us.  He  mentioned  a  small  sum  and  a  bargain  was 
quickly  struck.  He  was  a  splendid  axe-man,  and  in  what  we 
thought  an  amazingly  short  time  he  had  felled  the  tree  and  cut 
it  into  proper  lengths.  He  then  proceeded  with  axe  and  wooden 
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wedges,  and  what  we  deemed  wonderful  dexterity,  to  split  the 
log  into  slabs.  Our  work  was  then  finished  with  ease  and 
expedition  and  we  soon  had  a  good  supply  of  the  best  water 
obtainable. 

FELLING  THE  FOREST. 

The  great  problem  that  faced  the  early  settlers  was  how 
to  make  a  living  while  the  forest  was  being  cut  down  and 
the  soil  prepared  for  the  plough.  Rejoice  as  he  might  on  the 
prospect  of  seeing  some  day  broad  fields  covered  with  yellow 
grain  he  needed  something  more  substantial  to  feed  and  clothe 
himself  and  his  family  in  the  meantime.  In  some  sections  of 
Canada  it  was  customary  to  clear  off  a  piece  of  ground  during 
the  early  summer,  burn  the  timber,  drag  the  scorched  ground  with 
a  harrow  made  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  A  and  sow  the  wheat 
for  the  first  crop  on  this  surface  without  the  use  of  a  plough.  In 
Tilbury,  this  method  was  not  practicable.  Ploughing  and  digging 
amongst  green  roots  though  exceedingly  laborious,  was  their  sole 
resort. 

SALE  OF  TIMBER. 

No  revenue  could  be  got  from  the  sale  of  timber.  Even  as 
late  as  the  time  of  our  arrival  very  little  could  be  made  from  that 
source.  In  the  primeval  forest  there  were  great  oaks  four  and 
six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  stump  and  towering  fifty  or  more  feet 
in  height  without  knot  or  blemish.  Before  the  time  of  our  arrival 
these  had  been  cut  and  taken  away  in  square  timber,  but  whatever 
the  lumbermen  made  out  of  them,  the  portion  that  came  to  the 
settler  was  small.  There  was  still  left  timber  that  in  our  time  had 
a  little  exchange  value.  There  was  some  oak  fit  for  cutting  into 
lumber  planks.  Logs  of  maple,  white  ash,  basswood  and  button- 
wood  were  bought  at  the  mill,  but  the  price  paid  was  no  more 
than  enough  to  pay  for  the  labour  of  cutting  and  drawing.  No 
timber  that  could  be  thus  sold  was  wasted,  but  much  fine  wood 
was  unsaleable.  Great  hickories,  towering  almost  like  the  oaks 
already  referred  to,  could  not  be  profitably  utilized  for  any 
purpose  other  than  to  be  split  into  fence  rails  or  cord-wood.  We 
used  all  the  timber  that  could  in  any  way  be  made  serve  the 
needs  of  ourselves  or  others,  but  after  all  such  timber  was 
removed  there  were  great  numbers  of  huge  elms  and  other  kinds 
of  trees  that  were  absolutely  unsaleable. 

Various  means  of  clearing  the  land  were  employed.  Some 
simply  girdled  the  trees  and  left  them  to  die  in  their  uprightness 
and  at  leisure.  Others  slashed  them  down  in  great  windrows  to 
be  later  burned  when  thoroughly  dry,  while  those  who  looked 
for  early  pasturage,  or  even  for  cultivating  amongst  the  stumps, 
made  a  thorough  clearance  by  carefully  piling  the  brush  and 
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i !..-  sitting  the  body  timber  to  be  rolled  up  into  heap*  and 
burned.     Whatever  the  relative  merit*  of  the*e  scheme*  were, 
ill  presupposed  a  long  period  of  hard  work  with  practically 
no  immediate  return. 

POTASH  rtoii  ASHES. 

Some  year*  before  our  arrival,  there  was  introduced  a 
of  utilizing  the  ashes  for  the  production  of  potash  or 
pearl-ash.  To  extract  this  material,  the  ashes  were  carefully 
gathered  and  placed  in  leaches  into  which  they  were  packed  so 
that  when  water  was  applied  the  whole  content  would  be  soaked 
and  the  contained  potash  carried,  in  the  form  of  lye,  into  a  large 
trough.  The  lye  was  then  boiled  in  a  large  kettle  till  all  the 
water  was  evaporated.  The  boiling  process  would  last  about 
three  days,  during  which  about  four  hundred  or  more  pailful* 
would  be  disposed  of,  and  the  solid  matter  would  remain  in  the 
form  of  black  salts.  This  could  then  be  converted  into  potash  or 
pearl  ash  according  to  the  refining  process  adopted.  This  process 
was  introduced  into  Tilbury  East  by  a  number  of  Scottish  people 
who  had  settled  for  a  time  near  Montreal  and  hence  were  known 
as  "Lower  Canadians."  Of  them  the  most  enterprising  perhaps 
was  John  Richardson. 

To  secure  the  best  results  the  timber  had  to  be  burned  when 
green  and  the  ashes  carefully  collected  so  as  to  avoid  any  mixture 
of  earth.  In  order  to  get  the  timber  put  in  piles  for  burning, 
the  section  to  be  dealt  with  would  be  carefully  examined,  and  if 
possible  two  large  trees  would  be  cut  so  that  they  would  fall  side 
by  side.  Other  trees  would  be  felled  and  the  trunks  cut  in 
lengths  so  that  they  could  be  drawn  by  oxen  to  the  side  of  the 
pile  and  by  the  use  of  skids  and  hand-spikes  rolled  in  or  piled  on 
top.  These  heaps,  when  completed,  would  be  from  twelve  to 
thirty-six  or  more  feet  in  length  and  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height. 
The  work,  as  thus  indicated  was  laborious,  and  as  it  required 
several  wagon  loads  of  the  best  elm  ashes  to  make  a  batch  which 
would  not  realize  perhaps  more  than  $40.0O,  it  will  be  seen  that 
its  chief  merit  was  that  it  enabled  the  settler  to  keep  the  pot 
boiling  while  he  toiled  on  in  hoj>e  of  green  fields  and  yellow 
grain. 

A  GLOOMY  OUTLOOK. 

At  the  time  of  our  coming  there  was  over  the  country  a 
sense  of  deep  depression.  Owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  weavel 
there  was  not  enough  wheat  produced  to  feed  the  (topulation  and 
flour  was  very  dear.  The  wet  season  destroyed  the  corn  crop  on 
which  that  section  of  country  largely  dcj>cnded.  The  Reciprocity 
Treaty  which  had  done  so  much  to  encourage  agriculture  during 
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the  previous  ten  years,  was  abrogated  two  months  before  we 
landed.  Greenbacks,  as  the  American  bills  were  called,  were 
worth  little  more  than  half  their  face  value,  and  the  American 
people  had  been  so  reduced  in  circumstances  that  their  financial 
power  was  limited.  Yet,  after  all,  they  were  practically  the  only 
purchasers  of  our  horses  and  cattle.  Little  of  their  paper  money 
was  circulated  in  Canada  but  for  a  long  time  their  purchases 
were  paid  for  in  silver.  Sometimes  these  coins  came  rolled  in 
cartridges  with  the  amount  in  each  marked  by  the  bank,  but  often 
they  were  carried  loose  in  a  sack  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  dealer's 
buggy  or  road-cart. 

I  remember  buying  a  plough  from  Mr.  John  Soutar  in 
Chatham,  costing  $16.00  and  paying  for  it  in  full  in  five  and 
ten  cent  pieces  which  I  had  just  received  the  same  day  for  farm 
produce.  After  a  time,  silver  became  legal  tender  only  at  a 
discount  of  some  fifteen  per  cent,  which  soon  had  the  effect  of 
restricting  its  use  to  service  befitting  its  humble  status. 

DRINKING  CUSTOMS. 

In  clearing  the  country  and  in  raising  buildings  there  were 
many  tasks  that  required  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  men. 
If  there  was  logging  to  be  done  or  a  building  to  be  raised,  men 
would  cheerfully  be  on  hand  when  required.  No  gathering  of  the 
kind  could  be  had  however  without  an  abundant  supply  of 
whiskey.  At  the  time  the  excise  duty  was  small  and  liquor 
correspondingly  cheap.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  when  rum  was  first  imported  to  England  a  tavern  near 
Liverpool  exhibited  the  sign  "A  drunk  for  a  penny,  a  dead  drunk 
for  twopence  and  straw  for  nothing."  Whether  rates  equally 
low  were  offered  in  Tilbury  East  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly 
drink,  in  large  quantities  was  supplied  and,  no  doubt  the  other 
effects  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  needs  no  stretch 
of  imagination  to  see  that  as  time  went  on  many  would  gather  in 
quest  of  liquor  rather  than  of  service.  An  under-current  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  method  would  naturally  begin  to  be  felt, 
though,  for  a  time  it  would  not  find  expression. 

THE  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT. 

By  and  by,  however,  all  restraint  was  broken  and  the  gather- 
ing storm  of  dissatisfaction  and  disgust  found  utterance  through 
the  voice  of  Mr.  John  Richardson  who  was  not  only  a  resourceful 
business  man  but  also  an  enthusiastic  temperance  advocate.  One 
day  it  became  his  turn  to  raise  a  frame  for  a  new  barn.  The 
men  invited  duly  assembled,  but  declined  to  commence  work 
until  they  were  assured  that  the  usual  liquor  provision  would  be 
forthcoming.  It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Richardson  was  especially 
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dulled  as  an  axeman  and  as  such  had  been  accustomed  to  have 
assigned  to  him  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  "corner  man." 
Whether  the  corners  were  to  be  made  on  the  ridge  and  saddle 
method,  or  with  the  more  artistic  dovetail  joints,  notching  the 
timber  so  as  to  make  a  neat  corner  true  to  the  perpendicular, 
required  highly  skilled  workmanship.  .  Mr.  Richardson  reminded 
In-*  would-be,  conditional  hel|>ers  that  he  had  assisted  most  of 
ihrm  at  their  raisings  without  using  a  drop  of  their  liquors  and 
that  if  they  were  not  willing  to  work  for  him  on  the  same  terms, 
they  might  as  well  go  home  for  not  a  drop  of  liquor  would  he 
furnish  whatever  became  of  the  building.  This  seems  to  have 
been  all  that  was  needed  to  give  the  sober  element  the  lead  that 
they  required,  and  needless  to  say,  the  building  was  duly  raised, 
and  from  that  time  onwards,  the  use  of  drink  on  such  occasions 
steadily  lost  its  popularity. 

PROHIBITION. 

Another  step  in  the  advance  of  temperance  sentiment  was 
marked  by  an  Act  passed  in  1853  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
which  enacted  that  in  Upper  Canada  the  sale  by  retail,  of  liquors 
in  inns  and  taverns  may  be  prohibited  by  by-law,  "provided  that 
before  the  final  passing  of  such  by-law  the  same  has  been 
approved  by  the  municipality."  Shortly  after  this  law  came  in 
force  the  council,  presumably  in  response  to  a  petition  of  the 
ratepayers,  met  to  deliberate  on  the  matter.  My  uncle  John 
Fletcher  who  was  then  Township  Clerk,  was  unable  to  attend 
through  sickness.  In  his  place  he  sent  his  brother  William,  then 
a  student  for  the  ministry  and  enthusiastically  in  favour  of 
prohibition.  From  what  I  have  heard,  I  doubt  whether  a 
majority  of  the  Council  was  favourable  to  the  measure  but  they 
were  not  hard  to  persuade  to  dispose  of  it  by  submitting  it  to  the 
people  in  terms  of  the  Act.  The  result  was  that  the  by-law  was 
carried  triumphantly,  and  though  since  superseded  by  legislative 
enactment,  it  has  never  been  repealed  by  the  council,  or  will  of 
the  people  of  Tilbury  East. 

Of  course,  in  a  Township  situated  near  places  where  drink 
could  be  procured,  any  one  determined  to  get  it  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  doing  so.  In  Chatham  there  were  several  taverns, 
and  on  my  first  journey  along  the  "town-line"  between  Harwich 
and  Raleigh  on  the  way  to  Tilbury  East  I  noticed  two  not  far 
from  the  city  limits.  One  of  the-c  was  on  the  Raleigh  side  with 
a  sign-board  on  which  was  the  picture  of  an  old  fashioned  bee- 
hive with  the  oft  quoted  words : — 

"Within  this  hive  we're  all  alive 
And  whiskey  make*  us  funny. 
If  you  arc  tlry,  come  in  ami  try 
The  flavour  of  our  honey." 
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A  little  farther  on,  we  passed  one  on  the  Harwich  side,  in  front 
of  which  was  the  figure  of  a  gate  and  upon  it  an  equally  pressing 
invitation  in  the  words  :— 

'This  gate  hangs  high  and  hinders  none. 
Refresh  and  pay  and  travel  on." 

With  such  a  surrounding  there  was  no  thought  of  forcibly 
depriving  of  liquor  any  who  desired  to  obtain  it.  At  the  same 
time,  the  closing  of  the  local  taverns,  removed  from  many  the 
temptations  which  otherwise  they  were  unable  to  resist. 


CHAPTER   XXI 


FRIENDS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

ON  our  arrival  in  Tilbury  East,  we  discovered  not  only  a 
new  land  but  also  new  friends.  Uncle  John  Fletcher, 
himself  was  in  his  way  a  remarkable  man.  When  a  boy 
about  ten,  he  had  either  through  accident  or  disease,  lost  the  use 
of  one  of  his  legs  and  was  thus  unfitted  for  the  manual  labour 
of  the  farm.  He  was  therefore  kept  at  school  and  educated  for 
the  teaching  profession.  For  a  time  he  taught  in  the  parish 
school  of  Glengairn  which  was  near  the  place  of  his  birth.  While 
there,  and  some  time  in  the  third  decade  of  the  last  century,  he 
married  and  determined  to  emigrate  to  Canada.  That  course 
had  probably  been  suggested  to  him  by  his  friends  John  Coutts 
and  his  family  who  had  settled  there  some  years  earlier.  His 
passage  across  the  Atlantic  was  very  stormy  and  so  prolonged  that 
his  friends  had  become  alarmed.  "He  reached  Quebec  however, 
in  safety,  and  thence  passed  on  by  river,  lake  and  tardy  canal 
boat  to  St.  Thomas  in  Canada  West.  There  he  taught  school  for 
a  year  and  then  resumed  his  journey  westward.  This  latter 
journey  he  pursued  with  his  wonted  energy  and  dauntless 
courage.  Taking  with  him  his  wife  and  baby  by  means  of  an  ill- 
trained  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  lumber  wagon,  which,  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  coin  of  the  realm,  he  had  accepted,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  for  his  year's  services,  he  eventually  reached  the  village 
of  Chatham  in  the  county  of  Kent,  then  beginning  to  emerge 
from  the  primeval  forest  and  already  boasting  of  one,  if  not  two 
stores  and  a  |x>st  office.  This  brought  him  again  in  touch 
with  his  friends  the  Couttses,  for  whom,  through  his  life,  he 
continued  to  cherish  the  highest  regard.  His  first  employment  here 
as  teacher  was  in  the  township  of  Dover  two  or  three  miles  down 
the  river  Thames.  Before  long  he  was  able  to  purchase  a  farm 
on  No.  One  Creek  in  the  Township  of  Tilbury  East  which  was 
being  vacated  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Smith  who  left  to  take 
up  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Chatham,  where  some  of  their  descend - 
ents  are  still  to  lie  found.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  order  of 
events  nor  how  long  my  uncle  remained  in  his  various  fields,  as 
teacher,  but  the  same  difficulty  of  obtaining  ca««h  for  his  service* 
continued.  This  however  did  not  trouble  him,  or  even  retard  hi< 
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interests.  The  pupils'  fees  were  settled  for  in  labour  done  for 
him  in  clearing  or  working  his  farm,  and  meantime,  he  was  not 
only  holding  his  own,  but  was,  from  time  to  time,  adding  to  his 
estate  as  opportunity  offered,  an  additional  farm.  It  is  a  strange 
coincidence  that  for  a  time,  he  taught  in  a  shack  on  the  lot  which 
my  father  purchased  many  years  later.  He  also  taught  in  the 
township  of  Romney  where  he  made  many  friends.  About  the 
year  1856  he  became  clerk  of  the  township  of  Tilbury  East  which 
office  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death.  His  official  salary  was 
small,  but  it  was  in  cash  which  had  however  for  some  years 
before  his  death,  been  taking  the  place  of  barter  in  business 
generally.  The  passing  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  with  the  United 
States  and  more  particularly  the  terrible  American  Civil  War 
1861-1865,  raised  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  Canadian  produce  to 
such  an  extent  that  those  years  brought  great  prosperity  to  this 
country.  As  my  uncle  had  gone  very  extensively  into  the  raising 
of  horses,  he  was  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  rising  tide. 
By  the  time  that  we  arrived  in  Canada,  he  was  the  owner  of  not 
less  than  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  and  his  family  together,  owned  close  upon  1,000  acres,  much 
of  which  was  cleared  of  forest  and  fit  for  the  plough 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  a  day  or  two  after  my  return 
from  my  wedding  trip  in  1873.  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Chatham, 
and  on  the  way  called  to  see  him  as  he  had  always  been  kind 
and  interested  in  me.  He  greeted  me  in  the  kindliest  possible 
manner,  and  after  entrusting  me  with  some  little  message  for  the 
town,  bade  me  "Good  bye"  saying  that  he  would  not  longer  detain 
me  but  took  my  promise  to  make  him  an  early  visit.  Little  did 
either  of  us  think  that  that  was  to  be  the  last  time  that  I  was  to 
hear  him  speak.  A  day  or  two  later  my  wife  and  I  called  to- 
gether and  found  him  in  bed,  extremely  ill  and  quite  speechless. 
He  evidently  recognized  me  and  looked  at  both  as  if  he  fain 
would  speak  some  word  of  kindness  and  good-will,  but  that  was 
now  beyond  his  power.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he 
passed  away  to  his  rest. 

His  life  had  been  one  of  brave  struggle,  mixed  with  a  full 
share  of  disappointment  and  sadness,  yet  leading  on  to  wonderful 
achievement  as  a  pioneer  and  farmer.  He  had  been  clerk  of  the 
township  for  seventeen  years,  was  an  elder  in  the  local 
Presbyterian  church,  and  had  wielded  a  strong  and  beneficient 
influence  in  the  community. 

Some  years  before  our  arrival,  the  Rev.  William  King  had 
founded  his  famous  settlement  in  the  neighbouring  township  of 
Raleigh  for  the  aiding  of  the  coloured  people  who  had  escaped 
from  slavery  in  the  United  States  to  find  refuge  in  Canada.  To 
these  unfortunates  a  ready  welcome  was  not  always  given,  but 
uncle  was,  from  the  first,  sympathetic,  and  would  readily  give 
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employment  to  all  who  would  apply  therefor.  Meal*  were  at  first 
1  to  them  at  a  separate  board,  but,  after  a  time  uncle, 
noticing  that  his  eldest  son  James,  who  was  then  a  little  boy,  had 
been  showing  an  interest  in,  and  was  making  companions  of,  the 
dark- skinned  brothers,  concluded  that  if  the  coloured  men  were 
good  enough  as  companions  and  friends  for  his  boy,  they  were 
food  enough  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  himself.  So  it  came 
about  that,  while  James  had  grown  to  man's  estate  and  had  gone 
to  British  Columbia  to  try  his  hand  at  the  gold-diggings  there, 
we  were  accorded  the  privilege  of  taking  our  places  at  our  uncle's 
hospitable  table  side  by  side  with  the  flotsam  or  the  jewels,  as  the 
case  might  be,  swept  into  America  by  the  drag-net  of  slavery  and, 
by  love's  emancipation,  cast  upon  the  tender  mercies  of  freedom- 
loving  Canada.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these  dark-skinned  visitors 
were  always  received  in  Canada  with  the  graciousness  and  pity 
that  their  condition  should  have  evoked,  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
those  who  made  them  welcome  discovered  invariably,  that  they 
had  entertained  angels  unawares.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
kindness  even  to  the  unworthy,  meets  with  the  approbation  of 
Him  who  is,  Himself  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil. 

With  very  little  delay,  the  group  of  immigrant  families 
already  referred  to,  found  their  settled  places.  Uncle  David  and 
his  family  purchased  and  were  settled  on  uncle  William's  farm, 
north  half  lot  No.  3,  Con.  8.  The  McCombies  had  taken  up 
temporary  quarters  near  by,  and  soon  left  for  a  farm  of  their 
own  in  the  township  of  Raleigh. 

The  two  Kdmonston  boys  got  temporary  employment  as 
farm  hands,  intending,  soon  to  join  their  brother  Giarles  in  the 
State  of  Texas.  That  plan  was  frustrated,  however  by  the  sad 
and  untimely  death  of  their  brother  who  (as  well  as  Allan  Coutts, 
a  brother  of  the  Tilbury  East  families  of  that  name)  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  yellow  fever,  in  one  of  its  desolating  waves,  so 
common  and  so  fatal  in  those  days,  unenlightened  as  they  were 
as  to  means  of  prevention  since  discovered.  Their  attention  hid 
subsequently  turned  to  California  as  a  desirable  place,  for  settle- 
ment, and  thither  they  migrated  in  a  year  or  two,  Margaret 
McCombie  following  them  soon  after  to  become  Donald's  wife. 

In  those  early  days,  there  was  much  pleasant  association 
with  all  our  neighbours  on  "The  Creek."  The  Kerr  family  was 
on  our  right  and  the  Martin  household  on  our  left,  with  the  three 
Stevenson  families  near  by,  the  Laing  family  in  our  rear  and 
the  Smith  Mills  and  settlement  less  than  a  mile  distant.  These 
and  others  within  a  narrow  radius  made  an  ideal  community. 

NEW  ARRIVALS 

Happy  as  we  were  in  the  midst  of  our  new  friends,  there 
was  no  diminution  of  our  affection  for  those  whom  we  had  left 
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behind  in  Scotland.  The  warmth  of  this  affection  was  evidenced 
by  the  heartiness  of  the  welcome  given  from  time  to  time  to  those 
who  came  successively  from  the  old  land  to  join  our  circle.  The 
first  to  be  thus  welcomed  was  Harry  Forbes  whose  mother  was, 
as  already  stated,  a  full  cousin  of  my  father.  He  came  in  1868 
to  visit  his  brother  George,  in  the  Township  of  Plympton  and 
contemplated  making  his  home  in  Canada.  Soon,  he  purchased  a 
farm  in  Tilbury  East,  on  which  he  came  to  live,  bringing  with 
him  a  niece  as  house-keeper.  In  about  a  year  he  married  a  Miss 
Kiever  who  was  much  respected  by  us  all.  Little  did  we  think  at 
the  time  that  a  sister  of  this  niece  of  Harry's  thus  casually 
introduced,  was  to  become  the  wife  of  cousin  John  Fletcher  (son 
of  uncle  John)  and  that  Harry,  himself,  was  to  become  still  closer 
linked  with  me  by  his  subsequent  marriage  into  the  Stewart 
family. 

In  1871,  Frank  B.  Stewart  from  Newkirk  joined  our 
colony,  and  on  his  marriage  with  my  sister  Betty,  which  was 
celebrated  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  took  up  his  residence 
at  Fletcher  in  the  adjoining  township  of  Raleigh. 

Shortly  afterwards,  old  Uncle  James  Stewart  of  Tomulachie 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  Lizzie,  arrived,  and  before  long, 
John  G.  the  eldest  son  of  David  Stewart  of  Newkirk,  and  his 
family  were  welcomed  in  the  new  land. 

In  the  summer  of  1872,  we  were  gladdened  by  the  arrival  of 
my  cousin  John  Fletcher  (son  of  uncle  James)  and  his  young 
wife.  John  and  I  had  been,  from  earliest  childhood,  closest 
friends  and  companions,  and  his  coming  was  therefore  to  me,  as 
also  to  all  the  connection,  a  matter  for  rejoicing.  Since  the  death 
of  his  father  in  the  spring  of  1863,  John  had  managed  the  farm 
of  Knocksoul  for  his  mother,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  had 
seen  her  comfortably  settled  on  the  farm  of  Pittentaggart,  and 
was  now  able  to  leave  her  safely  committed  to  the  care  of  his 
two  brothers  and  to  set  out  for  Canada  in  quest  of  a  home  for 
himself.  Along  with  them  came  also  from  Aberdeenshire, 
Robert  Adams  with  his  wife  and  litle  boy  Charles,  who  also  came 
with  the  intention  of  settling  in  the  neighborhood  where  his 
brother  had  established  a  blacksmith's  shop. 

The  coming  of  the  next  member  of  the  colony  was  a  matter 
of  such  personal  interest  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  a 
somewhat  detailed  account  of  how  it  came  about.  In  December 
1872  I  started  for  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  a 
new  settler.  I  celebrated  Christmas  on  the  ocean  and  landed  in 
Glasgow  on  the  first  day  of  January  1873,  reached  28  Ferryhill 
Place,  Aberdeen,  the  residence  of  grandfather  Stewart  the  same 
night  and  on  the  20th  of  February  married  Eliza,  the  second 
daughter  of  my  host  and  thus  secured  my  immigrant.  The 
marriage  was  solemnized  by  our  former  minister,  the  Rev.  Donald 
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.van     Next  morning  we  went  north,  in  company  with  my 

•MI  Win.  Gordon  to  spend  a  week  with  hi*  sister  Maggie  who 
was  married  to  James  Gordon,  a  distant  relative  of  her  own. 
Their  home  was  on  a  large  farm  called  Udale  which  was  situated 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  Cromarty  Firth,  just  opposite  Inver- 
gordon  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Cromarty,  famous 
as  the  birthplace  of  Hugh  Miller  the  celebrated  geologist.  On  the 
•iday  we  worshipped  in  the  Free  Church  there,  of  which  Mr. 
Miller  had  been  a  member  prior  to  his  removal  to  Edinburgh  to 
txrcmnc  the  editor  of  The  Witness,  the  great  organ  of  the  then 
infant  Free  Church.  On  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  town,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  entering  the  heather-thatched  cottage  in  which  the 
great  geologist  first  saw  the  light  and,  from  its  meagre  window 
viewing  the  surroundings  which  had  formed  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  his  inimitable  sketch  "My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters." 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  our  host  had  his  Sunday  school,  as 
was  his  wont,  in  his  own  spacious  home,  and  there  our  first  week 
of  married  life  was  most  pleasantly  spent. 

From  there  we  reached  Glasgow  by  the  Highland  Railway 
noting  on  our  way  to  Perth  some  of  the  places  famous  in  the 
stirring  story  of  the  Highlands.  We  stayed  all  night  at  Mother- 
well,  enjoying  there  the  kind  hospitality  of  my  cousins  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Watson,  and  on  the  first  of  March,  went  on  board  the 
S.  S.  Austnalia  of  the  Anchor  Line,  bound  for  New  York. 

The  passage,  though  stormy,  was  rendered  pleasant  and 
interesting,  not  only  by  the  presence  with  us  of  our  friends  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chas.  Kdmonston  who  had  previously  arranged  to 
accompany  us,  but  also  by  the  sociability  of  our  other  fellow 
passengers  of  whom  we  had  had  no  previous  acquaintance.  On 
Saturday  the  l«r>th  we  entered  New  York  harbour  and  on  Sunday 
morning  landed  in  the  great  city,  even  then  boasting  of  a  popula- 
tion (including  nil  the  territory  comprised  in  what  is  now  known 
as  "Greater  New  York")  of  one  million  souls.  The  great 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  though  talked  of,  had  not  yet  come  into 
existence,  and  the  street  cars,  wonderful  as  they  seemed  to  me, 
were  still  being  drawn  by  horses.  There  was,  however,  at  least 
one  line  of  elevated  railway  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was 
operated  by  means  of  a  cable,  the  motive  jwwer  being  a  stationary 
engine.  At  that  time  the  electric  trolley  car  had  not  seen  the 
light,  though  I  believe  some  attempt,  in  a  primitive  way,  had  ere 
then  been  made  to  nm  a  car  by  chemically  produced  electricity. 

On  Sunday  evening  we  heard,  in  his  own  tabernacle  (though 
from  the  seat  assigned  us  we  could  not  see)  the  famous  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  ftower  and  popularity. 

Next  night,  after  dark,  we  left  the  city,  though  on  account 
of  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  St.  Patrick's  day  we  had  much 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  service**  of  a  jxirter  willing  to  take  our 
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belongings  to  the  railway  station.  The  following  night,  after 
dark,  we  landed  at  Chatham  where  we  found  waiting  for  us  with 
his  team,  our  faithful  brother  Frank  who  had  come  through  mud 
almost  impassable,  on  the  bare  chance  of  our  arrival  that  night. 
Our  letter  announcing  our  arrival  in  New  York,  though  properly 
addressed  to  Tilbury  East  P.O.  had  been  mailed  at  New  York 
(bunched,  though  not  fastened)  along  with  others  of  ours 
addressed  to  friends  in  Scotland  and  the  whole  lot  would  appear 
to  have  been,  through  carelessness,  sent  over  seas.  Whatever  the 
reason,  our  letter  came  back  to  us  from  Aberdeen  in  due  course. 

On  our  arrival  at  Fletcher  after  midnight,  we  had  a  most 
enthusiastic  welcome  from  my  sister  Betty  and  cousin  Lizzie  who 
had  both  remained  up  to  greet  us  and  also  from  Mr.  Geo.  Ainslie, 
the  head  sawyer  who  got  up  to  see  us  and  from  my  late  brother 
James  who  was  sick  and  unable  to  rise.  It  is  to  me  a  striking 
thought  that  our  brother  Frank  who  so  kindly  met  us  and  the 
other  four  above  named  who  so  kindly  welcomed  us  that  night 
have  all  gone  from  us  and  never  more  will  greet  us  in  this  world. 
May  we  two  who  still  remain  be  found  worthy  to  be  greeted  by 
them  in  the  better  land  to  which  we  fondly  trust  they  all  have 
gone  before  us. 

Next  morning  we  were  no  less  heartily  welcomed  at  my 
father's  place  where  all  were  well  and  exceedingly  glad  to  see  us. 

The  last  of  the  happy  arrivals  to  be  noted  is  that  of  my 
wife's  sister  Maria,  familiarly  known  in  our  house  as  "Auntie 
Maria."  In  the  spring  of  1883,  she  came  on  a  visit  to  Canada 
and  although  she  liked  the  country  from  the  first,  she  possibly 
would  not  have  made  it  her  home  but  for  an  attraction  that  held 
her  fast.  In  the  spring  of  1385  she  married  Harry  Forbes 
whose  first  wife  had  died  some  years  previously,  and  settled  in 
her  new  home  about  two  miles  from  ours.  There,  her  two 
children,  Harry  Stewart  and  Lizzie,  were  born. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 


THE  CLERKSHIP  AND  DRAINAGE. 

AS  already  stated,  my  uncle  John  died  in  the  month  of  March 
1873.    The  office  of  township  clerk  thus  made  vacant,  was 
then  given  to  Mr.  John  Kerr,  a  long-standing  friend  of 
my  deceased  uncle  and  our  nearest  neighbour.     He  died  in  the 
early  part  of  the  following  May  without  having  added  a  line  to 
the  township  records. 

For  appointment  to  the  office,  for  a  second  time  thus  left 
vacant,  there  were  several  aspirants.  My  own  desire  was  that  it 
should  fall  to  my  cousin  William  C.  Fletcher  to  whom  the 
position  so  long  held  by  his  late  father  would  be  acceptable.  I 
knew  that  he  was  aware  that  the  council  would  not  be 
unanimously  in  favour  of  his  appointment,  but  was  surprised,  a 
few  days  before  the  council  meeting  that  was  expected  to  decide 
the  matter,  to  receive  from  a  respected  friend  of  both  our 
families  a  letter  stating  that  on  private  information,  he  had  come 
to  know  that  my  cousin  had  no  chance  whatever  of  receiving  the 
appointment,  and,  at  the  same  time  assuring  me  that  if  I  would 
make  application  for  the  office  in  my  own  behalf,  it  would  meet 
with  acceptance.  This  suggestion  I  declined  with  thanks.  I  went, 
however,  to  sec  Mr.  Alex.  Coutts,  the  Reeve  who  was  ardently 
supporting  my  cousin's  claim  and  told  him  of  the  information 
that  I  had  received  and  the  suggestion  that  had  been  made 
regarding  myself.  I  assured  him  that  I  had  refused  to  accept 
nomination  by  any  member  of  the  council  opposed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  W.  C.  Fletcher,  but,  nevertheless,  if  he  should  find  that 
my  cousin  had  no  chance  of  success,  I  would  be  pleased  if  he, 
himself  would  bring  my  name  before  the  Council  for  appoint- 
ment. Mr.  Coutts  expressed  his  approval  of  my  attitude,  but 
gave  no  indication  as  to  his  purpose  further  than  that  he  would 
do  his  best  to  see  that  my  cousin  should  get  the  office.  What 
was  said  or  done  around  the  council  board  prior  to  the  final 
passing  of  the  by-law,  I  never  heard.  Information  as  to  the 
result  of  the  meeting  was  first  brought  to  me  by  W.  C.  Fletcher 
himself,  who  called  at  the  saw-mill  where  I  was  working  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  the  council  meeting  and  greeted  me  with 
heartiest  congratulations  on  my  appointment  to  the  office  of 
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township  clerk.  To  his  credit  be  it  said,  that  he  never,  then  or 
afterwards  betrayed  the  slightest  suspicion  of  jealousy  or  even 
disappointment.  By  my  own  observation,  already  extending  over 
a  long  life,  I  am  convinced  that  such  disinterestedness  and  self- 
abnegation  are  extremely  rare.  Glad  I  am  to  be  able  to  say  that 
from  that  day  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  1892,  our  friendship  was 
maintained  without  breach  or  interruption. 

DRAINAGE. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  Township  the  lack 
of  drainage  facilities  was  most  keenly  felt.  Indeed  so  insuper- 
able seemed  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  drainage  sufficient  for 
agricultural  purposes  that  some  of  the  best  lots  in  the  township 
were  vacated  after  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  perform  their 
settlement  duties  by  way  of  land  improvement.  Tradition  has  it 
that  one  man  who  had  settled  on  a  lot  in  the  easterly  part  of  the 
southerly  range  of  Middle  Road  lots,  sold  out  his  claim  for  a 
pair  of  long  boots  in  which  he  was  able  to  make  his  way  to  drier 
quarters. 

Shortly  before  the  commencement  of  my  clerkship,  the 
deepening  and  enlargement  of  two  creeks,  known  as  "No.  10" 
and  "No.  20"  creek  respeciively,  had  been  undertaken  and  accom- 
plished by  the  Ontario  Government  on  petition  of  the  council 
under  the  provisions  of  The  Ontario  Drainage  Act.  The  benefit 
thereby  rendered  to  the  adjoining  lands  became  at  once  so 
apparent  that  large  sections  of  the  township  were  at  once  ready 
and  eager  to  embrace  the  more  favourable  terms  provided  by  the 
newer  "Municipal  Drainage  Act"  under  which  the  Council  were 
authorized,  on  the  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  owners,  as  shown 
by  the  last  revised  assessment  roll,  of  any  territory  within  the 
township  praying  for  the  drainage  thereof  to  employ  an  engineer 
to  survey  the  territory,  prepare  plans  and  specifications  of  the 
necessary  works  and  make  an  assessment  showing  the  amount  or 
proportion  of  the  total  cost  that  should  be  assessed  against  each 
benefitted  lot,  part  of  lot  and  road  respectively.  Appeal  from 
the  amount  thus  assessed  against  each  might  be  had  to  the  town- 
ship Court  of  Revision,  and  from  that  court  to  the  County  Judge 
whose  decision  was  final. 

The  necessary  funds  were  borrowed  by  the  issue  of 
debentures  on  the  security  of  the  township  and  the  amount,  with 
interest,  charged  and  collected  as  are  taxes  from  each  benefitted 
lot,  part  of  lot  and  road,  with  interest  in  equal  annual  payments 
spread  over  a  period,  in  the  discretion  of  the  council,  not 
exceeding  15  years. 

These  drainage  works  raised  new  and  intricate  problems. 
The  settlers  on  the  higher  lands  imagined  that  they  were  at 
liberty  to  drain  their  lands  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
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channel*  provided  by  nature,  let  the  consequence*  to  those  farther 

the  MI c.un  be  what  they  might. 

Harry  Forbes  had  bought  some  lands  on  the  margin  of  the 
plains  which,  in  very  dry  seasons,  might  have  been  capable  of 
producing  crop*  though,  in  no  year  would  the  prospect  be  very 
.ling.     He  made  an  attempt  to  better  his  condition  by 
embanking  a  small  section  and  pumping  out  the  waters  by  means 
of  a   steam-driven  "flash-wheel"   and   found   that   considerable 
benefit  was  gained  by  the  expedient.    The  bank  was  too  light, 
however,  to  be  effective,  and,  noticing  that  conditions  were  being 
aggravated  by  the  artificial  drainage  of  the  up-lands,  he  called 
on  the  Council  for  protection.    That  the  Council  refused  to  give. 
So  an  action  at  law  was  threatened  for  a  mandamus  to  compel 
compliance  with  the  demand.    The  Council  passed  a  resolution 
instructing  the   Reeve  to   procure  a   solicitor's  advice  on   the 
subject.     It   is  known   that   Mr.    Pegley,   the  solicitor  gave  a 
written  opinion,  but  the  Reeve  refused  to  have  it  read  to  the 
council.    The  councillors,  a  majority  of  whom  were  favourable 
to  the  scheme  for  the  reclamation  of  the  low  lands  on  the  petition 
of  the  interested  land-owners,  did  not  persist  on  the  production 
of  the  lawyer's  opinion  which  had  been  procured,  understanding, 
of  course,  that  it  was  adverse  to  the  position  taken  by  the  reeve. 
At  the  same  or  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  council,  a  petition 
was  presented  duly  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  interested  assessed 
owners,  as  shown  by  the  assessment  roll,  of  about  5000  acres  of 
submerged  lands,  praying  for  the  drainage  thereof  by  means  of 
embanking  and  pumping,  and  Tor  levying  upon  the  lands  and 
roads  in  said  township  to  be  benefitted  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  construction   of   the   works  under   the   provisions  of   The 
Municipal  Act.    The  requisite  examination  was  made  by  Mr.  A. 
McDonell,  C.Ii.,  on  the  ice  in  1885.     His  report  was  duly  filed, 
and  after  the  observance  of  the  necessary   preliminaries,   was 
finally  adopted  by  by-law.     That  by-law  was,  however  quashed 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  on  appeal  by  reason  of  a 
technicality.    The  costs,  which  were  $4000.00  or  more  were  put 
on  the  municipality,  and  yet  the  difficulty  remained.    Within  two 
years,  a  council  was  elected  of  which  the  majority  was  favour- 
able   to    the   scheme.      Prominent    among   the    ratepayers    who 
openly  espoused  the  scheme  were  John  A.  McGregor,  \V.  C. 
Fletcher,  Geo.  Hope,  Henry  Sales,  Henry  Powell,  Alex.  Gracey, 
John  Richardson,  and  others.     My  recollection  is  that  the  three 
first  named  were  in  the  council.    In  any  event,  a  majority  of  that 
council  was  favourable  to  the  scheme,  and  Mr.  McDonell.  C.E.. 
was  again  called  upon  to  make  such  a   report   as  he  deemed 
necessary  for  the  drainage  of  the  territory  described  in  the  new 
petition  which  had  meantime  been  filed.     The  engineer's  report 
substantially    the    same   as    the    former,    with,    however,    some 
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important  alterations  was  in  due  time  submitted  to  the  council 
and  was  soon  thereafter  finally  passed.  The  opposition  was  not 
less  loud  and  pronounced  than  on  the  previous  occasion,  but  no 
recourse  was  had  to  the  Courts,  and  the  work  went  on.  That 
there  was  some  risk  of  failure  cannot  be  denied,  and  had  such 
occurred  the  township  would  have  been  burdened  with  a 
debenture  debt  of  not  less  than  $50,000.00  which  would  have 
been  serious  indeed.  With  good  management,  however,  the  risk 
could  not  be  great,  and  the  only  alternative  course  being,  as  would 
appear,  the  construction  of  protecting  embankments,  if  not  also 
of  a  pumping  outfit  for  the  protection  of  the  lower  lands  against 
the  ever  increasing  flow  of  the  artificial  drainage  waters  of  the 
higher  lands,  at  a  cost,  perhaps  but  little  short  of  that  of  the 
drainage  works  proposed,  the  true  course  of  wisdom  would  seem 
to  have  been  fairly  obvious. 

Whatever  mists  may  have  obscrued  the  vision  of  the  time, 
the  smiling  fields  within  the  territory  today,  attest  the  wisdom  of 
the  council  that  faced  such  risk  as  attended  an  expenditure  for 
reclamation  in  preference  to  one  of  smaller  amount  that  promised 
to  the  township  or  any  of  its  citizens  no  return.  The  lands 
within  the  territory,  are  now  among  the  most  valuable  in  the 
township,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  whole  district  is  doubtless 
advanced  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  production  of  mosquitoes 
and  malaria  of  an  area  so  extensive. 

The  difficulties  faced  during  construction  were  great,  but  all 
were  overcome,  and  the  machinery  was  soon  in  motion.  Shortly 
it  was  demonstrated  that  there  was  to  be  no  failure,  but  difficulties 
unforseen,  or  not  fully  anticipated,  were  soon  in  evidence.  The 
owners  were  poor,  the  first  breaking  of  the  soil  was  a  very  heavy 
job,  and  the  cost  of  horses,  machinery  and  farm  stock  entailed  a 
heavy  outlay,  in  many  cases  exceeding  the  resources  of  the 
owners.  To  this  was  added  a  drainage  difficulty,  not  at  first 
anticipated.  An  internal  drain  had  been  dredged  for  carrying 
the  water  to  the  discharging  wheel,  and  while  the  efficiency  of  the 
wheel  and  machinery  was  soon  demonstrated,  the  difficulty  of 
inducing  the  waters  to  move  on  a  level  bottom  with  speed  suffi- 
cient to  give  employment  to  the  machinery  at  its  full  capacity  or 
to  reduce  the  water  level  at  the  head  of  the  drain  to  provide  an 
outlet  to  the  distant  lands  was  soon  apparent.  In  a  few  years  it 
was  found  necessary  to  add  an  auxilliary  pumping  plant  consist- 
ing of  two  steam-driven  centrifugal  pumps  in  the  same  channel 
over  two  miles  distant  from  the  original  pumping  station. 
Fortunately  for  the  interested  land-owners  the  actual  cost  of  the 
original  works  was  considerably  less  than  the  funds  provided 
therefor  and  the  surplus  was  properly  devoted  by  the  council 
towards  payment  of  the  outstanding  debentures  first  falling  due, 
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thus  relieving  the  ratepayers  from  drainage  levies  for  at  least  one 
year. 

For  some  years,  the  assessed  area  bore  the  heavy  burden, 
but  at  last  the  owners  made  application  to  the  council  for  the 
procurement  of  special  legislation  for  the  extension  of  the 
debenture  period.  An  Act  of  The  Ontario  Legislature,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  application  was  readily  procured  and  under  the 

Mons  thereof  the  period  of  15  years  originally  fixed  for  the 
currency  of  the  debentures  was  extended  to  30  years,  the  yearly 
rates  correspondingly  reduced  and  provision  made  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  outstanding  debentures  as  they  should  severally  fall 
due  by  the  reduced  levies  supplemented  by  the  issue  and  sak 
yearly  of  one  debenture  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the  yearly 
rate  reduction. 

A  few  years  later,  the  remainder  of  the  plains  lands  beyond 
the  Jeannettes  Creek  was  reclaimed  by  the  construction  of  the 
Dauphin  drainage  works,  and  the  small  westerly  portion  west  of 
Jeannette's  creek,  still  under  water,  was  rendered  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion by  the  construction  of  the  McGregor  drainage  works.  The 
total  area  thus  reclaimed  contain-;  about  7000  acres,  or  nearly  one 
seventh  part  of  the  whole  area  of  the  township. 

It  gives  me  some  satisfaction  to  think  that  I  had  a  part, 
however  humble,  in  advancing  the  accomplishment  of  under- 
takings so  important. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 


A  GENERATION  PASSES. 

IN  the  spring  of  1882,  grand-father  Stewart  was  called  away 
in  the  full  maturity  of  his  years  and  as  a  shock  of  corn 
cometh  in  his  season.  Death  is  ever  a  parting  and  associated 
with  sadness,  but,  in  the  case  of  z.  good  man  whose  work  is  done, 
there  rises  above  the  dirge  the  note  of  hope  and  the  song  of 
triumph.  His  remains  rest  in  the  churchyard  of  Coldstone  beside 
those  of  his  wife  who  had  passed  hence  twelve  years  before  him. 

Near  the  same  time,  passed  away  old  Uncle  James  Stewart, 
whose  coming  to  Canada  has  already  been  noted.  His  wife, 
whose  gentle  ways  made  her  much  beloved,  had  preceded  him  on 
that  last  journey.  Their  daughter  Mrs.  Thompson  of  Toronto, 
and  Mrs.  Fraser  of  Whitby,  whose  kindly  ministries  had 
cheered  their  parents  to  the  last,  followed  them  all  too  soon. 
Thus  passed,  not  only  the  older,  but  two  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion as  well. 

My  own  mother  did  not  long  survive.  Her  health  had  been 
good,  and  she  had  shown  no  special  symptoms  of  declining 
powers,  but  she  was  cut  off  suddenly  by  pneumonia,  passing  to 
her  final  rest  in  her  seventieth  year,  on  the  first  day  of  April 
1885. 

During  the  year  1887  my  father  retired  from  the  farm  and 
made  his  home  with  William  with  whom  he  continued  to  live 
during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Later  in  the  same  year, 
accompanied  by  my  sister  Maggie,  he  visited  our  native  place  in 
Cromar.  The  twenty-one  years  that  had  passed  since  he  left  the 
old  home  had  brought  many  changes  and  not  a  little  sadness,  yet 
he  was  pleased  with  the  visit  and  came  back  greatly  refreshed. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  all  the  family  that  he  managed  so  well  to 
adjust  himself  to  the  ways  of  a  retired  life.  The  manse  garden 
and  the  minister's  horse  were  at  once  adopted  as  his  special 
charge,  and  both  were  well  attended  to.  His  taste  for  reading 
which  had  been  largely  suppressed  during  the  first  years  of  our 
Canadian  residence  was  revived.  In  history  and  biography, 
which  were  his  favorite  fields,  he  tackled  voluminous  works  and 
read  them  with  intelligence  and  pleasure,  though  their  contents 
did  not  long  remain  in  his  memory.  With  his  mind  thus  refreshed 
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he  retained  to  a  good  old  age  much  of  his  youthful  spirit,  and 
nude  many  friends  both  in  Dover  and  Gaude.  It  was  not  till 

the  autumn  <>t  !-••  I  that  an  attack  of  paralysis  left  him  enfeebled 
in  mind  and  body.  That  experience  however  was  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  months  and  it  is  easy  to  look  over  that  short  period  of 
eclipse  to  the  bright  and  happy  'lavs  that  preceded.  He  died  on 
the  fourth  of  July  1895  and  was  buried  in  the  Stewart  burying 
ground  in  Tilbury  East,  beside  the  remains  of  my  mother. 

Possibly,  if  judged  by  present  standards,  my  father  might 
be  considered  rather  stern  and  unyielding  in  his  discipline,  but 
no  parent  could  be  more  tender  with  his  children  especially  when 
there  was  trouble,  or  more  interested  in  their  welfare.  To  his 
grand-children  he  was  all  smiles.  His  opinions  were  firmly  held 
and  forcibly  expressed.  He  practised  little  of  the  art  of  suiting 
the  tone  of  his  sentiment  to  the  taste  of  the  listening  ear. 
Considering  the  meagre  education  which  he  got  as  a  boy,  his 
attainments  were  marvellous,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  if  any  of 
his  sons  have  as  much  to  testify  of  progress  achieved. 

In  now  taking  leave  of  both  my  parents,  it  gives  me  great 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  give  my  humble  testimony  to  the 
excellency  of  their  character  and  to  the  high  example  which  they 
daily  set  before  us.  Frequently  would  my  father  repeat  his  own 
father's  dying  injunction  "Fear  God  an'  gang  the  richt  gaet  an* 
a*  gweed  will  atten'  ye." 

Mother,  in  her  own  quiet  way,  was  not  less  solicitious  for 
our  moral  rectitude  and  spiritual  development.  She  was  strict 
in  her  discipline  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  train  her  little 
charges  in  habits  of  industry,  not  only  in  the  home  and  on  the 
farm,  but  also  in  their  school  studies.  She  took  pleasure  in 
having  us  read  aloud  to  her  our  children's  stories  while  she 
would  be  busy  sewing  or  knitting,  and  was  never  too  busy  to 
respond  to  our  many  demands  on  her  time  and  attention.  In 
regard  to  the  preparation  of  our  lessons  for  Sunday  School  she 
was  most  particular.  For  memorising  Psalms  and  scripture 
texts.  I  had  no  great  facility,  and  I  fear,  no  great  inclination, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  she  had  a  hard  job  to  keep  me  up  to 
standard.  Often,  if  not  regularly,  she  would  get  me  into  a 
separate  apartment  by  myself  of  a  Saturday  afternoon  and  would 
not  give  me  liberty  to  retire  until  I  could  properly  recite  my 
assigned  portion.  Under  such  supervision,  I  memorized  large 
portions  of  Scripture  which  today  I  find  a  treasure  never  failing. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 


STEWARTS,  FARQUHARSONS  AND  FLETCHERS. 

BEFORE    closing    this    narrative,     centering    round     the 
Stewart,  Farquharson  and  Fletcher  families,  it  is  desirable 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  branches  to  which  they  have 
spread. 

STEWARTS. 

Beginning  with  the  Stewarts  of  Newkirk,  the  sole  descend- 
ants of  "Auld  Widow  Maitland,"  whose  story  has  already  been 
told,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  of  their  family  of  three  sons  and  four 
daughters,  three  remained  in  the  old  country  and  four  came  to 
Canada. 

Of  the  former  group,  Isabella  Maitland,  the  eldest  daughter 
married  Alexander  Adam  who  was  manager  of  the  fisheries  on 
the  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  with  residence  in  Aberdeen.  Their 
children  were  Margaret,  Nellie,  Georgie  and  David.  Their  lives 
were  saddened  by  the  death  of  their  only  son  David  in  early 
childhood  through  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  in  the  hands 
of  an  older  comrade. 

Mrs.  Adam  closed  her  beautiful  and  self-sacrificing  life  in 
1908,  her  husband  having  pre-deceased  her  several  years. 

Their  eldest  daughter  Margaret  married  Andrew  Walker. 
He  died  early,  leaving  four  young  children,  Amy,  Norman, 
Alexander,  and  George,  with  their  capable  mother,  who  had  thus 
to  fight  life's  battle  thenceforth  alone.  Norman  and  Alexander 
served  in  the  great  war  and  came  through  its  many  dangers  and 
horrors  unwounded. 

Jane  Le  Grand,  the  youngest  of  the  Newkirk  daughters, 
married  the  Rev.  Robert  Herries,  minister  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  Their  work,  both  in  Belfast  and  in  England  was  greatly 
blessed,  but  both  were  cut  off  while  yet  comparatively  young, 
leaving  four  children,  Maitland,  Jean,  John  and  David. 

David,  the  youngest  of  the  Newkirk  family  was  an  advocate 
in  the  City  of  Aberdeen,  and  died  early  and  unmarried. 

Of  those  who  came  to  Canada,  John  Grassick,  the  eldest  of 
the  said  family,  as  already  noted,  took  up  his  residence  at 
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Fletcher,  Ontario.  After  a  time,  he  became  Clerk  of  the  Town- 
ship  of  Raleigh  \\liich  office  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1898. 
Possessed,  as  he  was,  of  a  keen  analytical  mind,  he  sometime* 
found  himself  in  opposition  to  current  opinion,  but  his  strict 
honoty  and  kindness  of  heart  won  him  many  friends.  His  family 
Msted  of  Margaret  Ann,  David,  Frank,  Elizabeth,  Alexander, 
James  and  Donald.  After  their  father's  death,  along  with  their 
mother  they  moved  to  Detroit  where  David  and  Frank  had 
\iously  settled.  There,  after  several  years  of  peaceful  life, 
their  mother  died,  and  a  few  years  after,  she  was  followed  by 
U'th  her  daughters  Elizabeth  and  Margaret. 

David  and  Alexander  are  engaged  in  the  hardware  business 
in  the  city  of  Detroit,  in  which  city  Frank  also  has  found  con- 
genial occupation. 

James  is  engaged  as  a  printer  in  California  and  Donald  lives 
in  .New  York  where  he  is  employed  in  literary  work. 

As  already  stated,  Francis  Heat  tie,  the  second  son  in  the 
New  kirk  family,  settled  on  a  farm  at  Fletcher  in  the  township  of 
Raleigh.  There,  beside  the  newly  constructed  Canada  Southern 
Railway,  he  erected  a  sawmill.  This  was  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
community  creating  a  demand  for  various  kinds  of  timber  other- 
wise locally  unsaleable.  Handicapped  by  lack  of  experience  in 
the  work  and  also  by  a  too  great  faith  in  human  nature  he  did 
not  find  the  venture  so  remunerative  as  might  have  been 
expected. 

The  outstanding  trait  of  his  character  was  the  unbounded 
enthusiasm  he  brought  to  many  causes.  The  church,  the  Sundav 
School,  the  choir,  the  teaching  of  singing  by  the  sol-fa  method, 
the  work  of  Presbytery  and  attendance  at  the  General  Assembly 
to  which  he  was  often  a  Commissioner,  the  keeping  up  of  ser- 
vices in  South  Buxton,  all  had  undisputed  claims  on  his  time  and 
energy.  It  was  natural,  then,  that  on  leaving  the  old  home  in 
1891  he  should  be  drawn  into  the  mission  work  of  the  church  in 
Manitoba,  and  throw  into  it  all  his  wonted  enthusiasm.  After 
serving  in  the  districts  of  Belmont,  Carman,  Rathwell  and 
Morden  where  in  his  later  days  he  lived,  he  entered  into  his  rest 
in  June  1914,  just  as  the  nations  were  whetting  their  swords  for 
the  great  war. 

His  wife,  my  sister  Betty,  the  eldest,  and,  in  early  years  the 
leader  in  our  family,  has  been  often  mentioned  in  this  Record. 
In  the  home  and  Community  it  Fletcher,  and  afterwards  in 
Manitoba,  her  life,  of  service  ami  devotion,  and  her  clear-think- 
ing, force  of  character  and  unquestioning  fidelity  to  the  highest 
ideals  make  her  memory  a  rich  heritage  not  only  to  her  own 
large  family,  but  also  to  all  who  knew  her.  Five  years  after  her 
husband's  death  she  passed  away  at  the  home  of  her  daughter 
in  New  York  and  was  buried  beside  her  lui<t>and  on  the  hillside 
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overlooking  Morden  and  the  surrounding  prairies  where  her 
home  for  years  had  been.  Here  lie  with  them  their  son  Charles 
Farquharson  whose  promising  career  closed  in  1905,  and  Francis 
John,  manager  of  an  Alberta  bank  and  father  of  a  family,  who 
died  in  1929. 

In  many  ways  their  family  stands  out  as  distinguished.  The 
three  of  their  daughters  who  are  married,  were  all  linked  with 
professional  men.  Margaret  Maria,  the  eldest  married  Alex. 
Manson,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  has  four  daughters — 
Christena  (Mrs.  Read),  Catherine  (Mrs.  Ker),  Isabella  and 
Helen  (Mrs.  Newman),  and  two  sons,  Charles  and  George. 

Elizabeth  Jane,  the  second  daughter  married  Charles  T. 
Sharpe,  a  physician  now  in  New  York,  and  has  two  sons  Harry 
Edward,  and  Charles  Stewart. 

Annie  Mary,  the  fifth  daughter,  married  William  McKilli- 
can,  the  dean  of  the  Agricultural  College  in  Winnipeg,  and  has 
a  daughter  Mary  Elizabeth. 

The  daughters  who  are  unmarried  have,  each,  a  distinguished 
record,  all  being  graduates  of  Columbia  University  in  New  York. 
Isabella  Maitland  has  the  degree  of  M.A.  and  is  professor  of 
Nursing  Education  at  Teacher's  College,  and  head  of  that 
department  in  Columbia  University.  Helen  Gordon  also  holds 
the  M.A.  degree  and  is  now  the  Director  of  the  Public  Library 
Commission  in  British  Columbia,  and  Jessie,  the  youngest  of  the 
family  holds  the  degree  of  B.S.  conferred  on  her  by  the  same 
University. 

David  Alexander,  the  eldest,  and  now  the  only  surviving 
son  is  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Tubercular  Sanatorium  of 
Manitoba  at  Ninette,  and  has  recently  had  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  Alma  Mater,  the  University  of  Manitoba,  the  degree  of 
L.L.D. 

He  married  Ida  Bradshaw  and  has  a  son  David  Bradshaw. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  same  spirit  of  courage  and 
devotion  to  duty  seems  to  have  descended  to  the  third  genera- 
tion. Catherine,  a  member  of  the  Manson-Stewart  family  heard 
the  call  of,  and  fitted  herself  for  service  in,  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary field.  Soon  came  an  invitation  to  such  service  in  distant 
China.  Promptly  she  bade  farewell  to  parents  and  friends,  and 
was  soon  at  work  amongst  the  Chinese.  There  she  met  with  and 
eventually  married  Rev.  Lawrence  Ker,  a  native  of  New  Zealand 
together  with  whom,  she  has  been  recently  visiting  friends  in 
Western  Canada. 

Isabel,  her  sister  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University,  and 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  nursing  department  in  McGill  University. 

All  the  young  folks  in  all  these  families  are,  in  like  manner, 
pressing  forward  in  courses  that  are  honourable  and  distinctive. 

Maria  Louisa  (Mrs.  Harry  Forbes)  the  third  daughter  of 
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the  Newkirk  family,  after  her  husband'*  death  in  1908,  took  up 
residence  in  I  \\ith  her  *n\  Harry  Stewart,  where  they 

remained  till  the  latter  had  completed  hi*  course  prejaratory  to 
service  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  She  accompanied  him 
when  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  China,  and  there  stayed  for 
several  years,  doing  what  she  could  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese 
people  whose  highest  interests  she  had  very  much  at  heart.  In 
1914,  her  son  having  been  made  Chaplain  of  a  Chinese  company 
of  volunteers  for  service  as  non-combatant  workmen  in  aid  of 
the  British  and  allied  forces  at  the  Western  front,  she  returned  to 
Canada  and  thenceforth  made  her  home  with  her  sister  in  the 
city  of  Chatham  where  she  died  in  1921.  Her  family  consisted 
of  Harry  Stewart,  already  named,  and  her  daughter  Lizzie,  a 
bright  and  winsome  girl  who  died,  to  the  grief  of  her  parents 
and  all  her  friends,  in  1907,  after  a  few  days  illness  while  on  a 
visit  to  the  home  of  friends  some  miles  distant  from  her  own 
home. 

The  first  family  of  the  late  Harry  Forbes  are  as  follows: — 
Isabella,  who  married  Alexander,  son  of  the  late  John  G. 
Stewart,  Jean  who  is  a  teacher  in  a  school  in  the  United  States 
and  Charles  who  also  has  gone  to  live  in  the  United  States,  and 
Frances  who  married  Wellington  Shaw  of  Tilbury  East 

FAKQUH  ARSONS. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  different  members  of  our  family  up  to 
the  present  time  would  now  seem  to  be  in  order. 

Of  myself,  as  the  eldest  bearing  the  family  name,  I  may  say 
that  in  1901,  I  moved  to  the  City  of  Chatham  as  collector  of 
customs  which  office  I  held  for  twenty  years,  retiring  therefrom 
in  1921  in  accordance  with  the  statutory  or  Departmental  regula- 
tions in  that  behalf. 

In  1923.  we  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  wed- 
ding. None  of  those  who  witnessed  the  first  celebration  was 
present,  but  the  love  and  esteem  expressed  by  our  children, 
grand-children,  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews,  nieces  and 
cousins,  and  the  kindly  greetings  from  friends  near  and  far, 
greatly  cheered  our  hearts  and  strengthened  hope  and  courage 
for  the  days  to  come. 

Pleasing  as  such  occasions  are,  there  comes  anon  the  re- 
minder that  life  is  short  and  that  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf.  While 
the  earlier  part  of  these  reminiscences  was  passing  through  the 
press,  my  wife  died,  the  end  coming  on  the  17th  of  January 
1930,  after  an  illness  of  little  more  than  a  week.  Her  remains 
were  laid  in  the  Stewart  cemetery  beside  those  of  our  son  James 
Francis  who  died  twenty-three  years  earlier.  She  was  the  last 
survivor  of  the  Stewarts  of  Newkirk  and  leaves  the  memory  of 
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a  life  whose  fragrance  of  love  and  faithfulness  will  abide  as  a 
rich  heritage  to  her  children  and  children's  children. 

Those  of  our  family  who  survived  infancy,  consisted  of 
three  daughters  and  two  sons. 

Margaret  Isabella,  our  eldest  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  Walter 
W.  Yale  of  Lakefield,  Ontario.  Into  their  home  have  come  two 
children,  Donald  Charles  and  Lois  Isabel. 

Maria  Louisa  married  Donald  Douglas  of  Chatham, 
Ontario,  a  widower  with  two  daughters,  Margaret  Rebecca  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  whose  welcome  to  her,  has  added  much  to  the 
happiness  of  her  married  life. 

Vida  Stewart,  our  third  daughter,  is  a  teacher  in  the  kinder- 
garten department  of  the  public  school  in  Chatham. 

Charles  David,  our  only  surviving  son,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  with  honours  in  classics  in  1906,  and 
three  years  later  finished  his  theological  course  at  Knox  College. 
His  first  charge  was  at  St.  George,  from  which  he  later  went  to 
Newbury,  and  is  now  the  minister  of  Westminster  Church,  in 
Windsor,  Ontario. 

Shortly  after  his  ordination  at  St.  George,  he  married  Flora 
Steele  who  is  also  a  graduate  of  Toronto  University  with 
honours  in  Modern  Languages.  They  have  three  children,  Helen 
Elizabeth,  Donald  Steele  and  Richard  Alexander. 

James  Francis,  the  youngest  of  our  family  was  strong  and 
hearty  till  his  third  year  when  an  attack  of  measles  left  in  its 
train  pneumonia,  empyema  and  the  resultant  spinal  curvature 
which  sadly  limited  his  powers.  Though  thus  handicapped,  he 
heroically  struggled  to  fit  himself  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and,  by 
his  cheerful  spirit,  not  only  brightened  our  home,  but  had  an 
inspiring  influence  on  a  wider  circle  of  friends.  He  died  in  1907 
in  the  23rd  year  of  his  age. 

In  1878  my  brother  James  graduated  from  Toronto  Uni- 
versity with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  winning  the  silver 
medal  in  Philosophy.  In  1881  he  finished  his  theological  course 
at  Knox  College  and  during  the  summer  of  that  year  received  a 
call  to  the  settlement  near  Rock  Lake  in  Manitoba  where  he  had 
laboured  as  a  student  during  the  summer  of  1880.  He  accepted 
the  call,  married  Miss  Janet  R.  Coutts,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Coutts  of  Tilbury  East,  and,  with  his  bride,  set  out  in  December 
for  that  western  field.  On  the  fourth  of  January  1882  he  was 
ordained  and  inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  wide  field 
with  its  centre  at  Pilot  Mound,  where  he  laboured  for  upwards 
of  twenty-four  years. 

During  his  ministry  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Home 
Mission  work  of  the  Church.  As  convener  of  that  committee 
in  Rock  Lake  Presbytery,  he  was  tireless  in  his  journeyings  over 
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the  wide  field  under  his  charge,  and  became  personally  known  all 
hern  Manitoba. 

Along  with  his  work  in  his  Presbytery  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Home  Mission  Committee  of  the  Synod  of  Manitoba  and 

North  \\CM  Territories  and  thus  had  specials  means  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  missionaries  and  their  labours  in  all  the 
l>i«. \inci-v  In  recognition  of  his  scholarship  and  tireless 
and  efficient  service,  Manitoba  College,  in  which  he  had  been  a 
lecturer  in  one  of  its  early  sessions,  honoured  him  with  the 
rec  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  The  Synod  of  Manitoba  and  the 
Territories  afterwards  appointed  him  their  agent 
w.th  an  office  in  Winnipeg.  This  position  he  held  till  1913, 
when  through  a  general  re-arrangement  of  the  church 
offices,  he  was  transferred  to  Toronto.  There  he  remained  till 
1:»17.  when  he  retired  from  the  service.  For  a  little  over  a  year 
he  took  charge  of  a  mission  in  New  Glasgow  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Montreal,  and  finally  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Pilot 
Mound  congregation  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days  with  them 
in  a  home  which  they  presented  to  him  and  his  wife  in  token  of 
their  love  and  esteem.  There  he  lived  in  fellowship  with  those 
whom  he  loved  until  his  death  on  April  15th  1925.  In  the 
cemetery  of  Pilot  Mound,  within  the  field  where  his  ministery 
began,  and  among  those  who  loved  him  to  the  end  his  ashes  rest. 

Since  his  death,  his  widow  has  resided  in  Calgary  where  her 
sisters  live. 

My  brother  Charles  very  early  manifested  an  aptitude  for 
work  with  tools,  and  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  carpenter  work 
went  to  Guelph  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  Charles  Thain,  an 
old  friend  of  my  father. 

Meantime,  through  the  general  break-up  of  the  family,  it, 
seemed  as  if  my  poor  father  were  to  be  left  alone.    Charles  could 
not  leave  his  father  thus  to  struggle  on  unaided  and  therefore 
relinquished  his  dearly  cherished  plans,  came  home,  and  with 
resolute  heart,  nobly  did  his  part  to  the  very  end. 

In  1880,  he  married  Mary,  the  second  daughter  of  Alexander 
Ellis,  then  residing  at  Amherstburg,  whom  he  had  first  met  while 
working  in  Guelph.  They  lived  together  in  my  father'  house,  in 
separate  apartments,  till  his  death  on  the  24th  of  August  1883. 
His  illness  was  brief  and  the  end  came  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly. 

Except  for  that  of  brother  Johnny  who  died  in  infancy,  it 
was  the  first  breach  in  our  circle  of  which  any  of  us  had  an\ 
recollection,  and  the  stroke  was  most  keenly  felt.  He  had  toiled 
unselfishly  for  the  others,  and  to  the  reality  and  strenuousness  of 
that  toil,  his  homy,  death-enfolded  hands  gave  their  mute  testi- 
mony. To  me,  the  vision  was  most  touching  and  still  abides. 

My  brother  William  graduated  from  Toronto  University  in 
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1883  with  honours  in  Philosophy,  and  three  years  later  finished 
his  Theological  course  at  Knox  College.  He  was  ordained  at 
Dover  in  the  Chatham  Presbytery  from  which  he  was  translated 
to  Claude  and  Mayfield  and  later  moved  to  Durham,  Ontario. 
After  a  rest  of  two  years  owing  to  ill  health,  he  was  in  1916 
appointed  immigration  chaplain  representing  the  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  Baptist  and  Congregational  Churches  at  the  ports  of 
Quebec,  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  which  office  he  retained 
till  his  retiring  from  active  service  in  1929. 

In  1898,  he  received  from  Knox  College,  on  examination, 
the  degree  of  B.D.  and  ten  years  later,  was  honoured  by  receiving 
from  his  Alma  Mater  the  honourary  degree  of  D.D. 

Shortly  after  his  ordination,  he  married  Annie  McDonald 
the  second  daughter  of  the  late  John  Coutts  of  Tilbury  East. 
They  had  one  daughter  and  six  sons. 

Edgar,  their  third  son,  a  merry,  laughing  child,  died  after  a 
short  illness  in  1895,  in  the  second  year  of  his  age. 

James  McDonald,  their  fourth  son,  in  1914,  responded  to 
his  country's  call  and  joined  the  Thirteeenth,  a  Highland  bat- 
talion, as  signaller.  He  went  overseas  with  the  first  contingent, 
and  with  them  crossed  to  Flanders  in  February  1915.  He  was 
wounded  in  1916,  and,  later,  invalided  home  with  a  disease  from 
which  he  died  in  November  4th,  1919. 

William  Stewart,  their  second  son,  after  a  long  illness,  died 
fifteen  days  later  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age. 

Their  mother,  at  the  time,  was  suffering  from  a  relentless 
and  painful  disease,  but  she  continued  the  struggle  with  dauntless 
spirit  for  ten  years  longer,  and  died  on  May  7th,  1929.  She  was 
buried  beside  the  remains  of  her  sons  in  the  Agincourt  cemetery. 
To  the  last,  she  retained  her  interest,  not  only  in  her  own  family, 
but  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  her  many  friends  and 
acquaintances.  There  are  many  who  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed. 

The  remaining  members  of  their  family  are  as  follows : — 

Jessie  Young  who  is  engaged  as  public  health  school  nurse 
in  East  York,  a  suburb  of  Toronto. 

Charles  Donald,  who  is  practising  medicine  at  Agincourt, 
Ontario.  In  1918  he  married  Marion  King.  They  have  been 
blessed  with  a  daughter  Marion  Joan. 

Ray  Fletcher  who  graduated  in  Medicine  in  1922  and  is  now 
connected  with  the  staff  of  Toronto  University. 

Robert  Allan  Coutts  who  is  on  the  staff  of  The  Mail  and 
Empire  in  Toronto.  In  1927  he  married  Fredrica,  daughter  of 
Frederick  William  Maclean  of  Toronto. 

My  youngest  brother  Alexander,  after  finding  the  way  to  a 
professional  career  barred  owing  to  health  conditions, 
settled  on  a  farm  which  was  part  of  the  paternal  estate.  In 
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1891,  he  married  Jane,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Alfred  William* 
of  the  Township  of  Dover. 

In  1901  he  succeeded  me  as  clerk  of  Tilbury  East  Township, 
an  office  which  he  retained  till  191?  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  daughter  Ada  who,  by  her  prc\i«»u-»  training,  as  her  father's 
assistant  and  also  by  her  education,  nut  only  a*  a  school  teacher, 
but  also  as  accountant  and  stenographer,  was  peculiarly  fitted  for 
that  office.  This  position  she  held  till  1 '',".'.  when  she  resigned 
therefrom,  thus  completing  the  49th  year  during  which  that  office 
had  been  held  by  a  member  of  our  family. 

In  1928  Ada  became  the  wife  of  John  Carman  Toll  and 
settled  on  the  Toll  homestead  near  Blenheim. 

Her  three  brothers,  Donald  Robert,  Alfred  Alexander  and 
William  James,  are  all  working  on  the  family  estate,  now  en- 
larged to  three  farms  of  100  acres  each.  Donald  married  Lina 
Toll  and  is  living  on  one  of  the  new  farms.  William  Tames 
married  Minnie  Gardiner  and  lives  on  another  of  the  farms, 
while  Alfred  lives  with  his  parents. 

My  sister  Maggie  who  was  the  faithful  companion  of  my 
father  during  his  declining  years,  and  who  is  unmarried,  makes 
her  home  with  my  daughter  Vida  and  me  and  devotes  all  her 
strength  and  energy  towards  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our 
household. 

BALLATER  FARQUH  ARSONS. 

As  already  stated,  all  the  members  of  grand-father  Farqu- 
harv>n'>  family,  except  my  father  and  aunts  Jane  and  Margaret, 
died  early.  Aunt  Jane,  the  wife  of  Alexander  Dingwall,  had  no 
children.  Aunt  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Donald  Farquharson,  the 
post-master  at  Ballater,  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Annie 
the  younger  daughter,  died  unmarried.  Jane  married  William 
Duguid  and  had  a  large  family  with  many  branches.  While  her 
children  and  grand-children  take  an  active  part  in  world  affairs 
in  many  lands,  she,  herself,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  not  only  main- 
tains a  kindly  interest  in  them  and  her  wider  circle  of  friends, 
but  also  continues  to  cultivate  her  artistic  tastes  and  hopes  to 
have  a  painting  ready  to  be  hung  in  the  Aberdeen  exhibition  this 
year.  Her  brother  Robert  who  was  a  medical  doctor  died  in  the 
United  States  about  1874.  Her  younger  brother  Charles  Donald, 
has  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  He  too,  keeps  up  his  interest 
in  political  science,  and,  notwithstanding  many  disappointments, 
is  still  enthusiastic  over  his  scheme  of  world -federation  which  he 
hopes,  would  end  wars  and  bring  peace  with  righteousness. 

FLETCHERS. 

When  I  turned  to  the  section  dealing  with  the  Fletchers  I 
hoped  to  be  able  to  continue  the  narration  so  as  to  give  at  least 
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the  names  of  those  of  the  third  generation  of  my  grand-father's 
descendants.  Cousin  John's  children  and  ours  were  youthful 
companions,  and  that,  backed,  as  the  latter  reminds  me,  by  a 
hundred  years  of  happy  intimacy  between  the  families  gives  me 
a  special  interest  in  their  welfare.  Also  the  children  of  my 
cousin  W.  C.  Fletcher,  early  bereft  of  their  mother  and,  all  too 
soon,  of  their  father  also,  are  specially  dear  to  me.  Very  will- 
ingly would  I  give  a  more  extended  narration  of  their  progress 
and  development  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
family  that  are  similarly  related  but  space  limitations  compel  me 
to  confine  myself  to  giving  a  list  of  my  grand- father's  family  and 
their  children. 

It  will  be  of  interest  however,  to  all,  that  I  give  here  a 
paragraph  that  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times  of  recent  date 
regarding  one  of  the  sons  of  the  late  Wm.  C.  Fletcher,  which 
reads  as  follows : — "The  Blue  Ribbon  Decoration  of  the  Emperor 
of  Japan,  an  order  of  the  Crown  equal  to  the  sixth  order  of 
Knighthood,  has  been  bestowed  upon  Dr.  A.  G.  Fletcher  of 
Princeton  who,  for  twenty  years,  has  worked  among  lepers.  Dr. 
Fletcher  is  superintendent  of  the  leper  hospital  of  the  American 
mission  to  lepers  at  Taiku,  Korea." 

The  children  of  my  grand-father  James  Fletcher  were  as 
follows:  Helen,  born  in  1806,  married  William  Gordon  of 
Aucholzie.  Their  children  were  Annie,  William  and  John. 
Annie  married  John  Watson,  and  Maggie  married  James 
Gordon.  John  died  in  infancy  and  William  did  not  marry.  We 
spent  many  happy  days  with  them  in  our  childhood  and  youth 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  have  almost  lost  acquaintance 
with  their  children. 

Annie,  born  in  1808,  married  Alexander  McLeod.  Their 
children  were  John  and  Mary.  John  died  unmarried,  and  Mary 
married  Peter  Jubinville. 

John,  born  in  1809,  married  Margaret  Smith.  Their  children 
were  Charlotte,  James,  John,  William  Charles,  Helen  and  David. 
Charlotte  married  David  Fraser.  James,  as  a  young  man  went 
to  the  gold  diggings  in  British  Columbia,  moving  thence  to 
Oregon  where  he  married,  leaving  one  daughter.  John  married 
Hannah  Forbes.  William  C.  married  Elizabeth  Fletcher.  Helen 
married  George  Adams.  David  married  Catherine  Logic,  and, 
after  her  decease,  he  married  Janet  Holmes.  Helen  and  David 
are  the  only  survivors  of  the  family. 

David,  born  in  1811,  married  Rebecca  McCombie.  Their 
children  were  Elizabeth,  James,  Annie,  George,  Rebecca  and 
Isabella.  Elizabeth,  as  already  noted,  married  her  cousin  Wm. 
C.  Fletcher.  Rebecca  married  George  Holmes.  The  two  boys 
married  and  went  to  the  State  of  Nebraska.  Bella  died  un- 
married and  Annie  is  unmarried. 
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James,  born  in  1813,  married  Mary  Jessamine.  Their 
children  were  John,  William,  Jane,  Mary  Ann,  Margaret  Helen 
and  l.uiicv  Mary  Ann  and  Margaret  Helen  died  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other  in  early  girlhood  to  the  sorrow  of  all  who 
knew  them.  Jane  died  unmarried,  and  James  has  no  children. 

Margaret,  my  mother  was  born  in  1815.  Charles  was  born 
in  1617,  and  Jane  in  1819.  Both  died  unmarried. 

William,  born  in  1821,  married  in  Manitoba  and  died  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska.  His  children  are  William,  Helen,  Jeannctte, 
Charles,  Harriet  and  Myrtle.  Helen  married  the  Rev.  Emery 
Zimmerman. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing  this  record  I  am  impressed  by  the  reflection  that 
in  it  there  is  little  of  the  spectacular,  and  perhaps  nothing  to 
bring  any  of  the  lives  therein  reviewed  within  the  charmed  circle 
reserved  exclusively  for  those  on  whom  Fame  has  impressed  her 
stamp.  It  is  a  record  nevertheless,  for  the  most  part,  of  strenuous 
lives  devoted  unselfishly  to  the  well-being  and  well-doing  of  their 
respective  households  and  for  the  good  of  the  communities  in  the 
different  localities  in  which,  from  time  to  time,  they  have  lived 
their  lives  and  on  which  they  had  impressed  their  influence. 
Earth's  gaudy,  fleetng  honours  are  deceptive  as  well  as  transient, 
but  the  soul  that  has  been,  in  God's  earthly  garden,  a  sower  of 
the  seeds  of  Truth  and  Love,  will  have  a  place  among  the 
honoured  ones  who  receive  the  crown  of  righteousness  that 
fadeth  not  away. 


APPENDIX. 

PROVERBS  AND  SAYINGS  OF  CROMAR. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Proverbs  and  sayings  in  common 
use  in  the  District  of  Cromar  in  Aberdeen-shire,  Scotland  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  as  recalled  by  my  late  sister  Betty 
(Mrs.  F.  B.  Stewart)  and  members  of  her  family. 

The  list  is  necessarily  incomplete,  but  gives  a  fair  sample  of 
the  acquired  and  preserved  proverbial  wisdom  of  that  place  and 
time. 

While  many  of  the  proverbs  and  sayings  in  the  list  are 
humorous  or  merely  peculiar,  it  will  be  noticed  that  running 
through  many  of  them  is  a  true  philosophy  of  life  tending  in  a 
few  instances  towards  a  high  morality  and  altruism  suggestive 
of  the  supreme  ideals  found  only  in  the  New  Testament  itself. 

Aberdeen,  an'  time  till't,  as  said  the  wife  when  she  saw  the  loch  o' 
Skeene.  (miles  short  of  her  objective). 

A  bonnie  bride's  seen  (soon)  busket. 

Absence  o'  body  is  better  than  presence  o*  min'  in  an  accident. 

A  len'  (loan)   sud  gae  lauchin'  name. 

A  clean  dud  's  aye  coothy,  as  said  the  wife  when  she  turned  over 
her  sark. 

A  cloot  abeen  a  cloot  ta  haud  the  win'  aboot. 

Ae  bird  i'the  han's  worth  twa  i'the  bus ! 

Ae  man  can  lead  a  horse  ta  the  water  but  twenty  couldna  gar  him 
drink. 

Ae  man's  meat's  anither  man's  pooshion. 

Ae  hoor  i'the  mornin's  worth  twa  at  nicht. 

A  fair  exchange  is  nae  robbery. 

A  feel  an's  siller's  seen  pairtet. 

A  freen  in  need's  a  freen  indeed. 

A  gaen  fit's  aye  gettin'. 

A  gi'en  coo  sudna  be  lookit  i'the  moo. 

A  green  yeel  maks  a  fat  kirkyard. 

A  gweed  fellow's  a  beggar's  brither. 

A  gweed  sword,  but  it's  i'the  castle. 

A  hungry  loose  bites  sair. 

Aince  wid,  never  wise. 

A  layin'  hen's  better  than  a  stannin'  mill. 

A  little  pot's  seen  het. 

A'  complain  for  want  o'  siller  but  nane  o'  want  o'  sense. 

A's  fair  in  love  an'  war. 

A's  nae  ill  that's  ill  like. 

A's  weel  that  en's  weel,  an'  has  a  gweed  beginning 
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A  sicht  o'  ye's  gwecd  for  uir  ten. 

A'  Stewarts  arena  sib  ta  the  king. 

A*  tarred  wi'thc  came  nick. 

A'thcgcther,  like  Broon's  kyc  when  he  had  but  anc. 

A'thing  thrives  at  thrice. 

A'  wark  an*  nae  play  maks  Jack  a  dull  boy. 

A  man's  a  man  for  a*  that. 

A  miss  is  as  gwccd  as  a  mile. 

A  man  pits  his  han*  hamcly  tae  his  ain. 

Ane  at  a  time's  gwced  fishin*. 

An  cident  drap  will  pierce  a  stane. 

An  aul*  pyokc  s  aye  skailin*. 

A  new  besom  sweeps  clean. 

An  ill  bell  soons  far. 

A  nod  fae  a  lord  is  brakfast  for  a  feel. 

As  lang's  ye  stan"  ya  dinna  bide. 

Are  ye  for?  is  nae  a  gweed  follow. 

A  rowin'  stane  gathers  nae  fog. 

As  muckle's  Paddy  shot  at,  an*  that  was  naething  ava. 

As  peer's  a  kirk  moose. 

A  scatterin  cock  needs  a  gatherin  hen. 

As  the  auld  cock  craws,  the  young  cock  learns. 

As  the  feel  thinks,  the  bell  clinks. 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

As  ye  mak  yer  bed  ve  maun  lie  on't. 

A  wilfu'  man  maun  hac  his  way. 

A  wink's  as  gweed's  a  nod  tae  a  Win'  horse. 

A  winkin*  cat's  nae  aye  blin'. 

Bachelors'  wives  an*  aul'  maid's  bairns  are  aye  weel  bred. 

Bare  as  the  birks  at  yeel  even. 

Beggers  sudna  be  choosers. 

Better  teem  house  than  ill  tenant. 

Better  gang  ta  the  kirk  barefoot  than  ta  hell  shod. 

Better  half  loaf  than  nae  bread. 

Better  oot  o'  the  queets  than  cot  o*  the  fashion. 

Better  rue  sit  than  rue  flit. 

Better  len*  ta  a  foe  than  beg  fae  a  freen. 

Better  the  en*  o'  a  feast  than  the  beginnin'  o'  a  fray. 

Better  the  ill  kent  than  the  gwecd  unkent. 

Better  wear  sheen  than  sheets. 

Big  head,  little  wit.  little  head,  less  yet. 

Birds  o'  a  feather  flock  thcgcther. 

Bread  an'  cheese  is  gwced  ta  eat  when  folk  can  get  nae  ither  meat. 

Broken  bread  maks  hale  bairns. 

Brunt  bairns  dread  the  fire. 

Butter  ta  butter's  nae  kitchie. 

Buyin*  a  pig  in  a  pyok*. 

Cadgers  are  aye  crackin'  o'  cruick-saikles. 

"Can  dee"  is  easy  carriet. 

Caul*  kale  hct  again. 

Changes  arc  lichtsume  an'  feels  are  fond  o'  them. 

Clean  cap  oot,  like  the  communicants  o'  Birse. 

Coonsel's  nae  comman'. 

Corbies  dinna  pick  oot  ither  corbies'  een. 

Coont  money  after  a*  ycr  freens. 

Crookin'  o'  mops  is  nae  whistlin*. 

Curses,  like  chickens  come  haine  ta  roost 

Cut  yer  coat  accordin*  ta  ycr  claith. 
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Dinna  coont  yer  chickens  till  they're  hatched. 

Dinna  lie  o'  yer  hip  an'  lippen  till't. 

East  or  wast,  name's  best. 

Eneuch's  as  gweed's  a  feast. 

Experience  teaches  feels. 

Fa  gaes  a-borrowin',  gaes  a-sorrowin'. 

Fa  has  to  cat  a,'  needna  care  far  he  begins. 

Packs  are  chiels  that  winna  ding. 

Faint  hart  never  won  fair  lady. 

Familiarity  breeds  contempt. 

Fa  pays  the  piper,  ca's  the  tune. 

Far  fools  hae  fair  feathers. 

Fa  gi'es  wi'the  sword,  gets  wi*  the  scabbar. 

Far  wile  is,  wit  wavers. 

Fa  would  sup  wi'the  deil  would  need  a  lang  speen. 

Fat's  deen's  nae  adee. 

Fat's  i'yer  wame's  nae  i'yer  tesment. 

Fat's  weel  deen's  seen  deen. 

Fed  wi'a  teem  speen. 

Fen  drink's  in,  wit's  oot. 

Fen  pride  comes  in  at  the  door,  love  gaes  oot  at  the  lum. 

Fen  the  tod  preaches,  tak  tint  p'the  lambs. 

Fen  yer  head's  white  ye'd  like  it  curlin'. 

Fen  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  ta  be  wise. 

First  throu'  the  wood  an'  last  throu'  the  water. 

Folk  wi'  lang  noses  are  aye  takin'  ta  them. 

Forced  prayers  are  nae  devotion. 

Gaur  ye  head  save  yer  heels. 

Gaur  yer  wark  set  ye  though  it  be  but  to  muck  the  cat. 

Gi'e  him  an  inch  an'  he'll  tak  an  ell. 

Gin  he  dee  o'  a  bursten  skin,  his  will  be  the  wyte  that  ca's  him. 

Gj'e  the  deil  his  due. 

Gin  ye  binna  thief,  binna  thief  like. 

Gin  ye  dinna  steal  yer  neebpr's  kail  dinna  loup's  dyke. 

Gin  ye  ha'e  pain  tae  yer  paich,  I  pity  ye. 

Glib  i'the  tongue's  aye  glaiket  i'the  hert  (mind). 

Gnap  at  the  win'  (catch  a  shadow). 

God  fits  the  back  tae  the  burden. 

God  tempers  the  win*  tae  the  shorn  lamb. 

Gree  geets,  Ye'll  be  sun'ered  yet. 

Hae  God,  Hae  a'. 

Hair  an'  hair,  maks  the  carl  bare. 

Hair  an'  horn  grows  on  shargers. 

Han'som  is  that  han'som  dis. 

Haud  aye  the  auld  sack  i'the  water. 

He  disna  aye  ride  fen  he  saidles. 

He  has  a  crap  for  a'  corn  an'  a  baggie  for  the  rye 

He  has  mair  jaw  than  judgment. 

He  hasna  the  gumption  o'.a  suckin  turkey. 

He's  a  chip  o'  the  auld  block. 

He's  a  sicker  horse  that  never  snappers. 

He's  far  ahin'  that  daurna  follow. 

He's  far  ahead  that  canna  look  back. 

He's  got  ta  the  end  o's  tether. 

He's  nae  sa  daft  as  he's  daft  like. 

He's  nae  willin  ta  ca'  that  lats  the  gad  fa'. 

He's  scarce  o'  news  that  tells  that  his  father  wis  hanged 

He  laughs  best  fa  laughs  last. 
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He  that  canna  de  as  he  would,  maun  even  de  as  he  may. 

He'll  male  a  speen  or  spile  a  horn. 

His  auld  bress  will  buy  a  new  pan. 

Hoppin'  like  a  hen  on  a  het  girdle. 

Hunger's  the  best  kitchie. 

If  a's  true,  that's  nae  a  lee. 

If  he's  nae  fit  for  meat,  he's  nae  fit  for  wark.  an  if  he's  nae  fit  for 
wark.  he's  nae  fit  for  me. 

If  "ifs"  an*  an's  were  pots  an*  pans,  thcr'd  be  nae  eese  for  tinkers. 

If  wis'es  were  horses,  beggars  would  ride. 

Ilka  blade  o'girs  has  its  ain  drap  o*  dew. 

Ilka  cock  craws  cruscst  on's  ain  midden-head. 

It  a'  gangs  by  taste,  as  said  the  wife  when  she  kissed  the  coo. 

It  gangs  in  at  the  ac  lug  an'  oot  at  the  ither. 

It  gaed  like  a  heely  gaun  plcuchie. 

It's  a  gweed  coat  that  hauds  oot  caul*  an*  cravin'. 

It's  a  handy  thing  ta  ha'e  i'the  hoose,  as  said  the  man  a  boot  the 
coffin. 

It's  an  ill  bird  that  files  it's  ain  nest. 

It's  a  peer  flock  when  the  ewe  carries  the  bell. 

It's  an  ill  win*  that  blaws  naebody  gweed. 

It's  a  sober  horse  that  canna  carry  the  fosser. 

It's  hard  ta  tak  oot  o*  the  flesh  fat's  been  bred  i'the  bane. 

It's  ill  feshin'  ben  fat's  nae  i'the  but. 

It's  nae  a'  gowd  that  glitters. 

It's  nae  a'  lost  that  a  freen  gets. 

It's  nae  better  than  it's  ca'd  (called). 

It's  nae  eese  ta  keep  a  dog  an*  bark  yerseP. 

It's  nae  fool  (foul)  that  water  will  wash  off. 

It's  the  life  o'  an  auld  hat  ta  be  weel  cockct. 

It's  the  early  bird  that  gets  the  worm. 

It'll  come  again  like  Cuttie's  note. 

Jouk  an'  lat  the  jaw  gae  by. 

Kale  at  hamc's  nae  kitchie. 

Kissin*  gangs  by  favour. 

Lang  fair,  lang  fool  (foul). 

I  .an.-  may  ycr  lum  reek. 

Lat  by-gancs  be  by-ganes. 

Lat  him  quecl  i'the  skin  that  he  got  het  in. 

Lat  sleepin'  dogs  lie,  lest  they  rise  an'  bite. 

Lat  the  horns  gang  wi'the  hide. 

Learn  young,  learn  fair,  learn  auP,  learn  sair. 

Lichtly  come,  lichtly  gang. 

Licht  loads  harry  the  wid  (wood). 

Like  a  bad  shillin',  aye  comin*  back. 

Like  a  whale  in  a  ban. box'. 

Like  drunken  Geordic  Piric,  "slow  but  sure." 

Like  the  gowk,  he  has  but  ae  Iced  an's  aye  at  it. 

Like  the  hielenman's  gun,  lacks  naething  but  lock,  stock  and  barret 

Like  the  scrapin*  o'  a  soo.  muckle  schreechin*  for  little  oo  (wool). 

Like  the  sheep,  aye  busiest  at  the  cote  door. 

Little  best  ale  in  Bervie  when  ae  wife  brcws't  a'. 

Little  dis  the  peer  gweed  an*  as  little  de  they  get. 

Little  meat  an*  ill  made  ready  ser's  a  lot  o'  folk. 

Mair  by  luck  than  gwced  management. 

Mak  a*  face  that  will  be  face,  for  back  will  be  face  for  nane. 

Mak  freens  o'  fremit  folk. 

Mak  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
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Makin*  mountains  o'  mole  heaps. 

Mak  yer  feet  yer  freens. 

Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes. 

Man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity. 

Maybe's  nae  a  honey  bee. 

Men'  the  aul'  and  hain  the  new. 

Money  maks  the  mare  ta  go  whether  she  hae  a  tail  or  no. 

Mony  a  fair  face  that's  scant  o*  grace. 

Mony  a  ane  speers  the  road  he  kens  weel. 

Mony  han's  mak  licht  wark. 

Mony  littles  mak  a  muckle. 

Muckle  whislin'  for  little  red  Ian'. 

Nae  cadger  cries  "Stinkin  fish." 

Nae  eese  ta  cry  ower  spilt  milk. 

Nae  feel  (fool)  like  an  aul1  feel. 

Nae  success  without  yer  wife's  consent. 

Nane  sa  blin'  as  he  fa  wmna  see. 

Ne'er  cast  a  cloot  till  May  be  oot. 

Never  lat  on  but  aye  lat  ower. 

Never  ower  aul'  ta  learn. 

Never  venture,  never  win. 

New  lairds  hae  new  laws. 

Oot  o'  the  pan  into  the  fire. 

Ower  aul'  a  dog  ta  learn  new  tricks. 

Ower  gweed  ta  be  true. 

Ower  het  at  hame. 

Ower  sweet  ta  be  halesome. 

Pairt  sma  an'  ser'  a'. 

Penny  wise  an'  poun'  foolish. 

Prayer  an'  provinder  hinder  nane. 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  o'  time. 

Puttin'  the  cairt  afore  the  horse. 

Rome  wasna  a'  bigget  in  ae  day. 

Scandal's  like  dirt;  the  mair  it's  stepped  on,  the  wider  it  spreads. 

Set  a  stoot  hert  till  a  stey  brae. 

Self  praise's  nae  commen'. 

Sellin*  her  hen  on  a  rainy  day. 

She  waited  for  hats  till  the  bonnets  gaed  by  and  noo  she  can  peck 
her  tetherin'. 

Short  accoonts  mak  lang  freens. 

Sic  things  micht  be  as  swine  ta  flee,  but  they're  nae  a  common 
bird. 

Sing !  I'll  gaur  ye  sing  wi'  a  tear  i'  yer  ee. 

Silence  means  consent. 

Spang  weel  at  the  speen  meat,  bread'll  keep. 

Speak  o'  the  deil  an'  he'll  appear. 

Speer  nae  questions  an'  ye'll  be  tell'd  nae  lees. 

Steal  a  needle,  steal  a  preen  steal  a  coo  ere  a*  be  deen. 

Still  waters  rin  deep. 

Sweer  folks  are  aye  bodin'  ill  weather. 

Sweer  ta  bed  an'  twice  as  sweer  ta  rise. 

Sweerty's  waur  than  the  gut. 

Tak  a  tune  o'  yer  ain  fiddle:  ye'll  dance  till't  ere  a   be  deen. 

Tak  awa  Aberdeen  an'  twal  miles  roon  aboot,  an'  whaur  are  ye? 

Tak  care  o'  the  aul',  the  new's  dear. 

Tak  care  o'  the  pence,  the  pouns  will  tak  care  o'  themselves. 

Tak  fat  ye  hae  an'  ye'll  never  want. 

Takin'  in  at  the  spiggot  an'  lattin'  oot  at  the  bung. 
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Tak  time  by  the  fore-lock. 

Tak  nae  mair  i"  ycr  check  than  yer  teeth  will  choir. 

That  story  winna  tell  (Jamie  Flccman). 

The  best's  aye  the  cheapest. 

The  best  laid  schemes  <_»'  mice  an*  men  gang  aft  agley. 

The  bird  that  can  sing  and  winna  sing  sud  be  gaurt  sing. 

The   blacksmith's   marc   an*   the   shoe-maker's  wife  are   aye  worst 

,1:      ! 

The  bucket  gangs  aye  ta  the  wall  till  ac  day. 
The  cat  can  look  at  the  Queen. 
The  devil's  corn  gacs  aye  ta  bran. 
The  dishes  are  dancin',  the  cook's  gaen  ta  be  merrit 
The  greatest  thief  cries  aye  first  "Fie." 
The  better  war,  the  scencr  peace. 
The  King  may  come  ta  the  cadger's  gate. 
The  langer  here,  the  later  there. 
The  less  said,  the  seencr  mcn't. 
The  lift  iiiiclu   fa'  an*  smorc  the  lavericks  (larks). 
The  mair  cooks,  the  waur  kale. 

The  mair  haste,  the  waur  speed,  quoth  the  tailor  ta  the  lang  thrced. 
Them  that's  bun  maun  obey. 
Them  that  canna  ride  maun  shank  it. 
Them  that  come  wi'  a  gift  nccdna  stan'  lang  at  the  door. 
The  nearer  the  kirk,  the  farer  fae  gweed. 
The  prcef  o'  the  puddin's  in  the  prcein'  o't. 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp,  the  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 
There'll  be  nac  word  o'  this  i'thc  mornin*. 
The  truth  will  tell  twice  (Jamie  Flccman). 
The  win's  aye  in  a  peer  body's  face. 
The  wish  is  father  ta  the  thocht. 
There's  as  gweed  fish  i'thc  sea  as  ever  cam  out  o't. 
There's  room  aye  at  the  tap  (top). 
There's  aye  some  water  far  the  stirkic  droons. 
There's  few  bees  i'thc  bike  when  the  drones  appear. 
There's  luck  in  odd  numbers  quo"  Rorie  O'Mor. 
Therejs  mair  waves  o'  killin'  a  dog  than  chokin'  him  wi'  butter. 
There's  nac  an  ill  but  micht  be  waur. 

There's  nac  ill  in  a  merry  min'  as  said  the  wife  when  she  gaed  ben 
the  kirk  whistlin'. 

There's   tricks  in  a*   trades  but   the  honest  horsc-coupcr's. 

They  can  de  ill  that  canna  de  gwced. 

There's  nanc  sick  but  them  that  ha'e  a  sair  tae. 

They  hinna  muckle  gear  that  get  the  gweed  o't  a'. 

Time  an'  tide  wait  for  nane. 

Ta  prime  the  pump  is  vain  fin  the  cistern's  dry. 

This  winna  pay  the  laird  an'  keep  the  fairm. 

Trust  in  God  and'  de  the  richt. 

Turn  abont's  fair  play. 

Twa  kitchies  ta  ac  bread! 

Weel  begun'*  half  deen. 

Weel   is   that  wecl  dis   (does). 

We  a |  maun  gang  the  same  gact. 

Wilfu'  waste  maks  woefu*  want. 

Ye  aye  male  yer  ain  pairt  gweed. 

Ye  canna  pit  an  aul'  head  on  young  shouthers. 

Ye  can  mak  a  kirk  or  a  mill  o't. 

Ye  canna  mak  a  silk  purse  oot  o*  a  soo's  lug. 

Ye  canna  tak  the  breeks  aflf  a  hielanman. 
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Ye're  i'  yer  ain  licht  like  the  guid-wife  wi'the  lichtet  candle. 

Yer  ain  ban's  sickerest. 

Ye're  ca'in  yer  hogs  ta  an  ill  market. 

Ye  hae  sitten  yer  time  as  mony  a  gweed  hen  has  deen. 

Ye  hae  the  vrang  soo  by  the  lug. 

Ye  maun  creep  afore  ye  gang. 

Ye  may  wash  aff  dirt,  but  never  dun  hide. 

Ye  micht  eat  yer  auld  sheen  if  ye'd  butter  them  weel. 

Ye  needna  eat  the  coo  an'  worry  o'the  tail. 

Ye'd  speer  the  tail  fae  a  docket  dog. 
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GLOSSARY. 

The  following  glossary  will,  it  is  hoped,  give,  as  nearly  as 

the  English  alphabet  will  allow,  the  true  Cromar  pronunciation, 

ell  as  the  meaning  of  the  outstanding  words  in  the  list, 

differing  materially  in  origin  or  in  spelling  from  those  of  their 

English  equivalents. 


CROMAR 

ENGLISH 

CROMAR 

ENGLISH 

Above  
Behind  
A  tall  ... 

Lum  

t  hininey.  ................ 

Ahin*  ..  

Maun  
Merrit  

Must  

Hirk  

Birch  

I  )ii,i"  lull 

Bress  

Brass  

Say  ill  of  
Mouth  
Much  
Out  
Over  
Groan  

Caul*  

Cold  , 

Mou  (Moo)  
Muckle  
Got  

Cloot  

Clout  

Talking  

Crap  

Crop  ~  

De  or  dae  
Deen   

Do...  
Done  

Owcr  
Paich  
Peer  
Pooch  

En'  

End  

Poor  
Pouch  or  pocket.  — 
Small  bag  

Fese 

Use 

Eneuch  
Fa  or  Wha  ~ 
Fat               

Enough  
Who  
What 

Pyoke  

Prec  
Preen  

Taste  - 
Pin  

Far  or  Faur  

Where  

Queel  
Qucets  

Cool  
Ankles  

Faut         

Fault  

Fan,  Fen  or  Fin- 
Feel  
Fit  
Foo  
Fool  

When  

Fool  
Foot  
How  
Fowl  
Fellow  
Harness  (  ')  

Rue  
Seen  
Sets  
Shargers  
Sheen  
Shout  hers  

Regret  
Soon  

Runts  

Shoes  
Shoulders  

Fosser    

Unrelated  
Way,  manner 
direction  
Compel  
Gold               

Sicker  
Spang  
Speen  
Speer  
Squecl  

Sure  
Speed  
S|>oon  
Ask  
School  

Gael  

Gar  or  Gaur  

Gowk  
Gut  

Cuckoo  
Rheumatism  
Good  
Save  
Hold  
Hot  
Each  
Duck,  Avoid  &c  
Known  

Stey  
Stirk  
Stoot  
Slot  
Sweer  
Tod  
Teem  
Wall  

Steep  

Gwecd  

St  rong  -. 

Hain  
Hand     

Steer  
Lazy  
Fox  
Empty  
Well  -... 

Het  
Ilka  
Jouk  

Kent  

\Vame  

Stomach  

K  itch  ie  

A  relish  
Lie  
Trust  to 

Waur  
Will  
Wjmia  

Worse  
Cra/y  
Will  not  

Lee  
Lippen            

Lug.... 

Ear  

Ycel.... 

Christmas.... 
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